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PH<ENICIANS. 



The reflection^ that the origin and internal 
government of the great Asiatic empires were 
nearly all alike, in a great measure consoles the 
historian for the scantiness of the information 
which has been preserved respecting the 
Assyrian, the Median, and other powerful 
monarchies. Even if our accounts of these were 
ever so perfect, they would scarcely f^ord us a 
picture of higher interest than the history of the 
Mongol states; — an endless series of warhke 
expeditions ; of intestine wars, and the rebeUion 
of powerfiil satrapies ; of despotism, wholly un- 
relaxed, or only ceasing to reappear under some 
new form. How strikingly different from this is 
the histoiy of the nation to whom the present 
chapter is devoted. The severest loss which 
ancient history has to mourn, a loss irreparable, 
is that of the destruction of the records that 
should inform us of the affairs, the government, 
and the enterprises of the Phoenicians. In 
proportion to the vast influence which this 
nation had in the civilization of mankind by its 
own great inventions and discoveries, (and the 
b2 
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4 PHCENICIANS. 

invention of alphabetical writing, is alone suffi- 
cient to shew their importance ;) by its numerous 
colonies established in every quarter, and by its 
commerce extending even beyond these ; the more 
sensibly we feel the gaps which the loss of these 
records leaves in the history of the human race. 
It is the conviction of the extent of this loss 
that gives the few fragments which have been 
preserved out of the great mass, a peculiar at- 
traction to the historian ; and though it may be 
impossible to compile Irom them a history of the 
Phoenicians, yet they will probably enable bim 
to draw a tolerably faithful picture of the general 
character and genius of this nation in its various 
circumstances, and in the prosecution of its 
various undertakings. This object I think will 
be best attained by dividing the following re- 
searches into four chapters : the first of these 
will relate to the peculiar nature of the country, 
and the condition and government of the people ; 
the second will contain a geographical sketch 
of their extensive colonies ; and the third 
and fourth, a view, founded on the foregoing, of 
their commerce both by sea and land. 

The Hebrew and Greek writers are here again 
the sources from which our materials must be 
drawn. Had some kind chance preserved us, 
among the latter, the works of Dius, and 
Menander of Ephesus', who wrote, in Tyre itself, 

< JoBBTH. Op. p. ]041. ed. Colon. 1691. c£ FiBKtc. S. Gr.i. -p. 166. 
The fragments of Tynan asniJi, prraervcd in JoMphoi, prore thai 
ttaeKrecordj were purely hUtoric,«nd written according lo the MicceMion 
of kings, in ■ carefully determined chnmologiol order ; and thac they 
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a histoiy of that city compiled from her own 
annals, haw much more complete might our 
information have been I Of the native writers 
of Phoenicia, we have indeed some fr^ments of 
the celebrated work of Sanconiathon, preserved 
in a Greek translation among the remains of 
Philo of Byblus ; but were these even fireer 
from interpolations than they appear to be, they 
would still remain of little value to the historian, 
because they are the least important part of the 
entire works of Sanconiathon ; namely, the cos- 
mogony and thet^ny with which he commenced 
his treatise. 

A writer, lately deceased, has attempted to 
open a new source of information respecting the 
geography and commerce of the Phoenicians*, 
by maintaining that the geography of Ptolemy, 
and the old maps of Agathodsemon, which 
are joined to it in the maDuscripts, derive their 
origin from an ancient Phoenician atlas, and 
consequently give the most complete picture of 
the geography and commercial routes of that 
people. The principles of criticism, however, 
which I have prescribed to myself in the present 
work> have not allowed me to make an vm~ 

mat Dot, thenfare, be claMcd with Ok fidmloua relatioDi of the Egjrpduu 
■nd Uindooa. Bcadei, u upon AUxandei'i conquait of Tyre, the city 
WM iMt dcmnyed, ind the great temide of HerculM, In which probably 
iber wcic depoaitsd, wh anifiaudy MTcd from violence, the pnaenatjou 
of thete docomcDti cannot be comidered atrange. 

■ EiUjMhaigtn im JUtrlhum, Tcnucht tod N. H. BRBHMtR, M. D. 
Weimar, 1SZ2. (Studin in Antiquity, by N. H. Bnhmer, etc) The 
Bttt part cnDpriica Aaia, and the aecofld, Europe : iheae are all thai have 
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reserved use of these,as yet unprOTedrdiscoTeries^ 
I have therefore contented myself with referring 
the reader to them where it appeared necessary. 
I have adopted this course the more readily, 
because, as far as they relate to Asia, the com- 
mercial routes which they lay down, although 
much more numerous, are, with some excep- 
tions, on the farther side of India, the same in 
their general direction as those which will be 
found described upon my early maps of Asia, 
and proved from oUier authorities. With regard 
to the conjectures of the author, I have thought 
it most convenient to give my opinion upon 
them in an {^pendix at the end of the volume. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Internal condition and government qf the Phoenicians. 



The PhoeniciaDs were a branch of the great Se- 
metic or Aramean family of nations, which, at an 
epoch beyond the reach of history, occupied the 
extensive plains between the Mediterraneui sea 
and the Tigris, the most southern point of 
Arabia and the Caucasian mountains, and whose 
common descent is fiilly established by the use 
of one principal language, divided into various 
dialects. Much too in the government of the 
Phoenicians will appear in a clearer light by 
our considering them, not as a distinct people, 
butas composed of Syrian tribes which had settled 
on the coasts ; and in no ancient writer ^e they 
ever found distinguished by name from them. 
It appears likely that they came originally from 
Arabia'; probably the native country of the 
Semetic tribes in general, although in other regions, 
according to local circumstances, they adopted a 

■ See the enquiiy in Hicb**i.ii Spieiltg. Oregraph. Hebr. tiler. VoL I. 
PL leCelc. 
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different mode of life from the one they had 
been acoistomed to in the sandy deserts of their 
parent country. The migrations of rude hordes 
at this early period is however a matter of very 
little consequence. 

Phoenicia proper, even in its mc^t fiourishing 
state, fras one of the snudlest countries of 
antiquity. It comprised that part of the Syrian 
coast extending from Tyre to Aradus, a narrow 
strip of land about a hundred and twenty miles 
in length, from north to south ; and probably 
nowhere more than eighteen or twenty miles in 
width. This short line of coast, rich in bays and 
harboiu^, was covered with lofty mountains, 
many of which ran out into the sea and formed 
promontories, and whose heights, covered with 
forests, supplied the most valuable material in 
the construction of the fleets and habit^ions of 
the Phoenicians. The larger range of these 
mountains bore the name of Libanus, from 
which another branch, the Antilihanus, stretched 
easterly towards Syria*. The sea, which broke 
with great fury upon this rocky shore, had pro- 
bably separated some of these promontories from 
the main land, and which, forming little islands 
at a small distance from the shore, are not less 
worthy of note than the main land itself, being 
everywhere covered with extensive colonies and 
flourishing cities. Thus Aradus, the most 
horthem frontier city of Phoenicia, was built on 
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CHAP. I. CONDITION AND GOVERNMENT. 8 

one of these islands' ; and oppo^te to it on the 
main land was Antaradus, which derived its 
name from it. About eighteen miles to the 
south of this stood, and stills stands, Tripolts ; 
and at a like distance, Byblus, with the temple 
of Adonis ; and again, further south, Berytus. 
Keeping along the coast, we come to Sidon at 
nearly the same distance ; and finally, foiuteen 
or fifteen miles fiirther, at the extreme southern 
boundary of the country, was erected, upon 
another island, the stately Tyre, the queen of 
Phoenician cities. The space between these places 
was covered with a number of towns of less 
import, but equally the abode of industry, and 
widely celebrated for their arts and manufactures. 
Among these were Sarephta, Botrys, Orthosia, 
and others ; forming, as it were, one imbroken 
city, extending along the whole line of coast and 
over the islands ; and which, with the harbours 
and seaports, and the numerous fleets lying 
within them, must have afforded altogether a 
spectacle scarcely to be equalled in the world, 
and must have excited in the stranger who 
visited them, the highest idea of the opulence, 
the power, and the enterprising spirit of the 
inhabitants. 

Although these cities existed altogether in the 
flourishing period of Phoenicia, history has given 
us some account of the manner and time of their 
successive foundations. They were colonies of 

* The Arrath of the Hebrem. The *adior!tie« for tlui and the next 
renuA, will be found in Cbllar. Ottgr. Ant. n. p. UO, S74, etc 
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one another ; and, like all other colonies of the 
ancient world, were founded either for purposes 
of trade, or by bodies of citizens who left their 
native abode in consequence of civil dissensions. 
The oldest of them, "the first-bom son (^ 
Canaan," according to the Mosaic record*, was 
Sidon, the foundress of the trade and navigation 
of the Phcenicians. Sidon was the parent of 
Tyre. In the first place, merely as a staple for 
her own wares ; but the daughter soon waxed 
greater than the mother, and successfully rivalled 
her. In the blooming period of Phoenicia, Sidon 
was only the second Phcenician city in point of 
extent, though still rich and mighty, and secured 
in a great measure by her excellent harboiuis, 
from ruin and decline, so long as the maritime 
commerce of the Phcenicians should endure'. 
Arvath was founded by another colony from 
Sidon, and owed its origin to a civil broil in this 
city, which drove the discontented party to seek 
a new abode*. Tripolis, as its name imports, 
was a common colony of the three cities of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Aradus*. 

The eldest Tyre, foimded by Sidon, and situ- 
ated on the mmn land, continued a powerful, 
rich, and flourishing commercial city till the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian-Chaldean 
conqueror; against whom it had to defend 

• Gbh. k. is. cC Bochakt et Michiblis ad. h. L 
' Stbab. p. 1097. 

• Stbab. p. 1093. 
•StBii. p- lOM- 
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CHAP. I. CONDITION AND GOVERNMENT. 11 

itself during a siege or blockade of thirteen years'; 
but that he in reality ever took or destroyed it, as is 
commonly asserted, there is no historical proof*. 
During this blockade, the greater part of the 
inhabitants took refuge upon a neighbouring 
island, already iiiraished with numerous esta^ 
blishments and buildings^ and thus founded the 
island city of Tyre, which, favoured by its strong 
position, soon equalled the parent city, and not 
only out-lived the Babylonian and Persian em- 
pires, but continued to increase as the ancient 
Tyre declined. It was finally captured by Alex- 
ander, after an obstinate resistance ; but he 
robbed it less of its ancient opulence and splen- 
dour by his arms, than by the foundation of Alex- 
andria, which henceforth became the great seat 
of the commerce of the world, though Tyre did 
not altogether decline. In the midst of this city 
stood the temple of the principal deity of the 
Tyriaos, the protecting god of the city^ as its 

I About the yen B. C. 600. 

* See Gbiehius, Commentar xnm Jaaiat, i. p. 710. The capture oT 
Tyre t^ NebucludneKar ii conflrmed Itjr no PlHenkian or Greek tmler; 
it read npCD the prophecy of Eiekiel kloDe, c zzvi ; bat • later oraele 
of tbie ume prophet, uix. IS, sbewi that the attempt to lubdue it &ite<L 
The total nIeDce of biitoriant upon thii subject i« ezpresaly referred to 
b; HtBiLOiiTMiii, od Eit^ zxvi T, nho ttsU the capture entirely upon 
the aulbotily of the oracle i aa do all later writera. 

■ Itia aEJae aaaompiion toaay, that the ialand city of Tyre had ill tint 
rba aboat ibia time. The ialand affbrded more lecurity than the conti- 
nent, and it will be preieDlly diewn. that it waa a usual cuihun of the 
Phoniciana to lettle upon Ulanda. That the ialand city waa much older 
ia clear from JosErntia, Optra, p. 32£, for Piahnanaaaer had already 
beaieged it about B. C. 7S0, at which time the Ancient Tyre, with the other 
citiea, abook off her yoke : it must therefore at that time have been the chief 
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name, Melcarth*, signifies. This deity was called 
by the Greeks the Tyrian Hercules, though 
entirely different' from their god bearing the 
same name; hence the mythi of the two are 
often confounded. The worship of the Tyrian 
deity was introduced into the most distant parts of 
the world to which that people penetrated and 
founded settlements; he was honoured as the 
national god by the independent colonies of 
Tyre, who were wont to acknowlet^ his su- 
premacy by solemn embassies". The city was pro- 

• Hdearth, the eilg ibig. For further informBtioii, aee the leanud 
work of Ckedibr, Sftbeia, ii, 311, etc lecond edition. 

• Harodotui u. 44. Altboagh this author ver; properly noticei llu* 
diflercDce, yet the puugt hert quoted (cemi to imply, that thu deity 
wu caUed Hercules by the Tyriani tbemwlvei. But it was doubtleu out 
of oomplaiuace lo the Greek*, that the Pbvoiciku priests in addrewii^ 
them ihui named him ; for bii native appellation irai, in all likelihood, 
very difiereut. According lo the sccounta given by the Fhnnlcian 
prieiti tu Herodolua, 3300 yean had already elapaed, aince the founda- 
tioa of the cily of Tyre, and thai of (ha temple, which took place at the 
■ame time, (about the year 2740 B. C). Thii ancient temple, however, 
bad long berore be«n deatroyed to give place to the new one coo- 
•tnicted by Hinin, the contempoTary of Solomon, (Jobeth. eamtra 
Aflat., Op. p. 1043). It waa thii iww temple, which stood upon 
the ialand Tyre, that Herodotua uw, about B&O yean later : now, aa 
we learn from ibe paaaagc of Joanna, quoted from Henander, that 
Hiram look down tbe andeBt templea of Meleartb and Aatarle and built 
new onea ; that be encompaned the great square of the city, (x^oi^rir 
•ipvx^lMr), and compelled the Tyriatu to p^ hin the disputed tribute) 
we caoiut well be mistaken in regarding him as the original founder of 
the island city of Tjie, and aa having, in oppoution to the wishes of the 
inhabitants of the ancient Tyre, msde it the capital This is ezpntsly 
Mmflrmed by another passage in Jossfhub, AnU viii. 3, 5. p. 2£9, 2S7, 
where it is said of Hinm, that he dwelt on an island. However this may 
have been, there it here a dear proo^ that it wa* altogether in the tpirit 
ofantiquiqFtacoDnectthefbundBtioD of cities with that of temples and sane* 
tuaiie* i an observation more fully developed in my BeMorakat m Egypt. 

• An example of thia is given by the Carthaginians, who sent an em- 
hasay at the moment that Tyre was besieged by Alexander, Akkiak ii. 
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tected by high walls of cut stone ; and had two 
haHmuTS, one on the north towards Sidon, the 
other on the south towards Egypt. The mouth 
of the latter could be closed by immense chains'. 

Let us now enquire what was the internal 
government of these cities ? What their rela^ 
tions with each other? Whether they formed 
one general confederation ? or whether they 
remained entirely separate states, without any 
common tie ? These question demand our serious 
attention. 

The remarks above made upon the nature of 
the country readily explain why the Phcenicians 
could never tpecome a conquering nation, and 
the founders of a great monarchy, such as that 
of the Chaldeans, the Persians, and others. 
They must have been well satisfied, if they could 
protect their little territory from the invasions of 
such powerful Asiatic conquerors; aod being 
from the earliest times downwards, a people 
dwelUng in cities', they could have had no idea 
of taking the long marauding expeditions com- 
mon to Domad nations. 

In order to obtain a correct idea of the 
political state of Phcenicia, it is necessary to 
have a general notion of the rise and progress 
of ci^il government among the Syrian tribes. 
As far as the light of history carries us back, 

34. Templei of Ihe Tyriui Herculw were found in Oades, and upon the 
Uand of Tbssoe. Bkbod. L c. 

' AmmiAH ii. 24. 

* They tppeai as such in the eirlf tinwi of Homi ind /oshiu, upen 
tlie invudon of the liraelilei. 
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we every where find a number of single cities 
with the territory around them, under a 
monarchical form of government ; the severe^ 
power being placed in the hands of kings or 
princes. Examples certainly are to be met 
with, where some of these cities and their 
monarchs obtained a decided preponderance, 
(Damascus is at once an instance,) and assumed 
to themselves a degree of authority. This, how- 
ever, was a kind of forced alliance, which ex- 
tended no further than the exaction of tribute 
and subsidies in times of war, without depriving 
the subjected cities of their government and 
rulers*. Syria, while independent and left to it- 
self, never became organized into one state, or 
one monarchy. 

Here then we trace the ground-work of the 
Phoenician government. This coimtry, like 
Syria, never became one state; but from the 
earliest period down to the Persian monarchy, 
was always divided into a number of separate 
cities, each with its little territoryaroimd it Some 
writers have stated positively the precise extent 
of the dominions of each city. Thus Antaradus, 
and the territory about it, formed part of the 
domain of Aradus, to which it lay opposite'; 
thus Sarephta cante within the dominion of 
Sidon*; etc. 



' Proo& of it may be found id the Jeviah a 
Damucua, and their wuij Conptre 1 EiNOSz 
< SiRAio, p. 1093. Arkiak iu 13. 
M KiMo«xvii.9. 10. 
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Allied cities, however, were certainly frequent 
in Phoenicia; indeed it seems very probable, 
ihat at certain times, all the cities of Phoenicia 
formed one confederation, at the head of which 
stood originally Sidon, and afterwards Tyre. 
Even as early as the Mosaic period, alliances 
among these cities were common*; the necessity 
of their common defence from foreign attack, 
which separately they were too weak to with- 
stand, must natmi^y have led to this sjrstem. 
Neither were these confederations confined to 
Phoenicia alone; they prevailed bIbo in the 
countries colonized by the Phoenicians; and 
Carthage in Africa, as well as Gades in Spain, 
stood at the head of the settlements in these 
districts, without however obtaining a complete 
authority over them*. A common religion, the 
worship of the Tyrian Hercules, the national 
and colonial deity, formed likewise a bond of 
union for all these ciUes, both of the mother 
country and the colonies, and strengthened and 
preserved the connexion between them. 

It is the n^u^, however, of all such confe- 
derations, to be liable to frequent chains; they 
vary indeed according to the political interests, 
and even the power and views of the separate 
states. Many changes of this kind must have 
arisen in this quarter, by the foundation and 
growing prosperity of the inlfmd colonies ; and 
many modifications must have taken place as 

* See JlMtorekH « Iht Cartiagimaiu. 
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these acquired sufficient strength to assume a 
kind of independence of the parent states. In 
the present case, in which we shall con- 
fine our observations to the flourishing period 
of Tyre, — that is, the ■period fi*om Solomon to 
Cyrus, or at least Nebuchadnezzar, — it will be 
sufficient to shew that Tyre, in the sense just 
stated, was always the dominant city of Ph<e- 
nicia. 

This may be inferred, in the first place, firom 
the description given of Tyre by the prophet 
Ezekiel. Sidon and Arrath were at this time 
her allies, and supplied their contingents of sol- 
diers and sailors*. This being proved of the 
lai^est and most distant city of Phoenicia, no 
doubt can be well entertained respecting the 
smaller and nearer. 

Besides, the subjects and allies of Tyre, and 
their revolts against the capital, are more than 
once expressly spoken of in history. The most 
striking proof of this is preserved in Josephus, 
from the works of. Menander. For when king 
Salmanasser undertook his expedition into West- 
em Asia and against Phoenicia, the aUied cities, 
Sidon, Old Tyre, Acre, and many others, re- 
volted against the Tyrians, and submitted to the 
king of Assyria. They went so far indeed as to 
fit out a fleet agfunst them, which was defeated 
by the Tyrians, who thus secured themselves 
from further danger'. 

*EEBKlELZXTii.S, II. 

' JoEBrB. Ant. Jnd, ix. 14. Op. f, 306. Th» »lw expluni the miit- 
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By comparing these fragments of Phoenician 
history and its government with the accounts 
that are left us respecting the state of Carthage, 
we obtain something more than bare historical 
conjecture, as we find a striking similarity be- 
tween the government of the mother country 
and the colonies. What Tyre was towards Si- 
don, Arvath, Tripolis, etc., Carthage was towards 
XJtica, Leptis, Adrumetum, and other cities. It 
not only seems quite natural, that in cities inha- 
bited by one people, and so frequently called 
upon to struggle against their common and 
powerfitl enemies, aUiances should be formed, 
and by alliances a kind of authority be con- 
ceded to the mightiest; but it is also consonant 
with the whole tenor of ancient history, that colo- 
nies should adopt the government of the mother 
state. 

It may be concluded then from these (acts, 
that the Phoenician cities formed together one 
confederation : at the head of which, in the 
period of their greatest splendour and perfect 
independence, stood Tyre. At the time of their 
subjection to Assyria and Persia, the bond that 
connected them necessarily became loosened, 
the other cities paid their tribute and fiimished 
their contingents to Persia instead of to Tyre ; 
the latter however still preserved its rank, and 

ancc wbkh Tyre alwajn mule RguDit the moit bmotu conqueTora, even 
Alexander tunueli) when the other PhoeniciBa citiei Toluntarily nib- 
mitted. The Utter were opprcMcd while Tyre mlcd. 
VOL. II. C 
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was always considered the chief city of the 
land. 

The second question, namely. What mas the 
internal government of the Phoenician cities f is 
equally diflRcult and obscure. 

However desirable it may be to trace out ac- 
curately the gradual rise and progress of civic 
government in these, the earliest commercial 
cities, want of information limits us to a few 
general observations. 

First, then, there can be no doubt but that each 
Phcenician city had its own proper government, 
and that in this respect they were perfectly in- 
dependent of each other. They always appear so, 
as the following pages will evince, upon every 
occasion, and in every period of their history : 
being never spoken of but as separate states. 

Secondly. It seems equally certain, that the 
chief authority was placed in the hands of kings, 
and certainly of hereditary kings, although po- 
litical parties many times fomented revolutions 
by which new fomilies were raised to the throne. 
This is especially shewn by the history of Tyre; 
a .catalogue of whose kings is extant in Jose- 
phus, from the time of Hiram, the contem- 
porary of David, till the siege of the city by 
Nebuchadnezzar'. Even under the dominion of 
the Persians, the royal dignity was preserved ; 
though the monarchs were now only tributary 
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princes, obliged to furnish money and ships to 
the Persians, and to attend them, when required, 
in their mihtary expeditions. The kings of Tyre 
appear in this state in the expedition of the 
Persians against Athens*, and even as late as 
the overthrow of Persia and the capture of Tyre 
hy Alexander*. As Tjrre had its proper kings, 
so also had the other Phoenician cities, Sidon, 
Aradus, and Byblus". These are mentioned in 
various periods, and even as late as the Mace- 
donian conquest. 

ThiffUy. Notwithstanding the existence of the 
royal dignity, the government was certainly not 
despotic ; nay, the monarchical power was so 
strictly limited as to render it almost republican. 
It was indeed well-nigh impossible that despot- 
ism could have endured for so many centuries 
in commercial states, which can only thrive in 
the atmosphere of pohtical liberty. A lai^ 
maritime commerce requires a spirit of enter- 
prize and resolute activity altogether incompati- 
ble with despotic government. Even the repeated 
political changes which took place in all these 
cities, and more particularly in Tyre; as well as 
the continual departure of colonies and their set- 
tlement in distant parts of the world; are circum- 

' HiaoDOTDi TiU. 67. The kingi of Sidon and tftt farmed part of 
Xemt* eouDcQ of war ; the fanaer lakjng precedenca of tlia latter, at 
(lie comnMod of Xerxet. Wat thu merel; penooalt or aeeofding 
to the nok of the citifa, among whoia Sidm, ai the parent atj, atood at 
Aehaadt 

* AaaiAM it 21. 
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stances which not only could not have been 
brought forth by despotism, but are the legiti- 
mate offepring of free nations. Many particulars 
which warrant this conclusion may still be found 
in Phcenician history, notwithstanding the gene- 
ral scantiness of its information. 

Next to the kings stood the Phcenician magi- 
strates*. These conjointly sent ambassadors^. In- 
deed, at certain periods, a general congress of the 
great PhcEnician cities was wont to be held, when 
the kings in coxmcil with the synedrims, de- 
liberated upon the common affairs of the confe- 
deracy*. Tripolis was the place destined for the 
common assembly of the three principal cities. 

Besides this, there is no question but the au- 
thority of the monarchs was very essentially li- 
mited by religion. The priests in these states 
formed a numerous and powerful class, and seem 
to have stood next in rank to the kings. Si- 
charbas, or Sichaeus, the chief priest of the prin- 
cipal temple, was the husband of Dido, and 
brother-in-law to king Pygmalion. His persecu- 
tion and death by the latter, gave rise to those 
serious commotions which ended in the emigration 
of that numerous colony which founded the city 

■ Arriah iL 2i, nfao calli them rote ir Wxn. 

•ABRlANiLlfi. 

' Dioi>.ii. p. 113. AiirheD a council wa* held retpecdng tbenrolt 
from tbe PeniaDi. Even the yer; circunuunce that some of the Tynan 
king*. M (or exunple Pygmalion, were named tyranu, leemi to prove 
that they should not all be conudered such. There i* mentian, too, of ■ 
lime when the kingly dignity was entirely baniihed from Tyre, and ita 
place lupptied by that of sufieica. This wna after the ineffectual ri^e of 
Nebuchadnesar. Jomu. Op. 1046. 
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of Carthage. The political influence of the Phoe- 
nician priests of Baal among the Jews, which 
caused a revolution in the state, is sufficiently 
well known*. Among a people like the Phoe- 
nicians, where every thing so much depended on 
sanctuaries and religion, the priesthood could 
scarcely fail to have a lai^e share in the govern- 
ment, though we are not in a situation to detei^ 
mine precisely its extent 

The prophet Ezekiel, in his prophecy against 
the king of Tyre, gives us a somewhat deep in- 
sight into the power of the prince of that city. 
He pictures him as a powerful prince, living in 
great splendour; but still as the prince of a com- 
mercial city, which by its trade filled his trea- 
sury. As a prince encom^ng and protecting 
commerce by his wisdom and policy; but which, 
in the end, degenerating to craft and injustice, 
he is threatened with the punishment of his mis- 
deeds. " With thy wisdom and with thy under- 
standing," he cries out, " hast thou gotten thee 
riches ; with gold and silver hast thou filled thy 
treasury by means of the greatness of thy com- 
merce. Full of wisdom sealedst thou great sums ; 
thou dwelt in a garden of God, ornamented 
from thine infancy with precious stones, clothed 
with fine garments. But traffic has enriched thee 
with ill-gotten wealth, and thou hast sinned'." 

* How nuDwrooi they were appean from 1 KiHoi xviii. 22. 

* E(KIEL x»iii.4,f, II, 13, 16. Coat Michablis's Tratulaiim md 
Bemarki. Amoog the precious Ktanes(Teree 13) Dine taTtB are mentioned 
bj DUDe, ■■ tbe onyx, carbuncle, tapat, diamond, emerald, ei&i a proof 
of the high pitch lo which the luxury of the great of Tyre waa carried 
in thii particular. 
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From this remarkable passage it may at least be 
gathered, that the revenue of the Tyrian kings, 
and without doubt that of the princes of the 
other cities also, was derived from commerce ; 
but whether from the customs, or, which seems 
more probable, from a monopoly of some of 
the branches of trade, or from both, camiot be 
decided. 

These few observations contain the sum of 
what information is left us concerning the in- 
ternal government of these mighty cities ; and 
even of these few, some are only conjectures. 
We are rather better instructed respecting their 
foreign relations and colonies, and these we shall 
now proceed to investigate. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Coloniet and foreign poaieiaiont of the Phceruciam, 



One of the most interesting spectacles which 
history afTords us, is the spread of nations by 
peaceable colonization. Despotic empires, which 
are only enlai^ed by conquest, exhibit to us no 
picture of this kind: the forcible transplanting of 
nations, a custom common to them, could never 
become the foundation of flourishing colonies, at- 
tended, as they at all times are, by oppression, and 
often by the dispersion of the captives carried away. 
If we look into these colonies, they will generally 
be found of a military cast, and intended rather, 
as in the Macedonian, Roman, and Russian 
monarchies, to guard the provinces of the empire, 
than for the cultivation of the land. Commercial 
nations, on the contrary, especially when under 
the auspices of civil liberty, extend their na- 
vigation to distant regions; — Phoenicians and 
Greeks, not less than the British and Dutch, 
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soon discover the necessity for fore%n settle- 
ments; and notwithstanding aJl the abuses to 
which they are liable, abuses which the historian 
cannot mistake, it is still undeniable, that not only 
their own civilization, but in a great measure, the 
civilization of the whole human race, depend very 
much upon these peaceful means of advancement. 
The continual intercourse with their colonies enli- 
vens and extends the knowledge of the mother 
states ; and besides this, it infallibly promotes the 
developement of politicalideas, and what is founded 
upon it, the perfecting of civil government. The 
portion of the people separated from the parent 
country imdergo some change in every new settle- 
ment, as the difference in the nature of the country, 
and favourable or unfavourable circmnstances ne- 
cessarily give a new direction to the mind. In such 
cases, where society in a manner sets out anew, 
many improvements are easily and necessarily 
made, which could scarcely be adopted where every- 
thing is become fixed and settled ; and though it 
generally happens that colonies copy, in the first 
place, the government of the mother state, yet 
the difference of their foreign relations, and the 
enlarged sphere of action which their necessi- 
ties open to them, soon lead them to different 
views. It is from the bosom of colonies that 
civil Uberty nearly in all ages has set forth : 
Greece had no Solon till the colonies of Asia 
Minor had attained their highest degree of splen- 
dour ; and while the parent country could only 
boast of a single legislator, whose object was to 
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fonn citizens, and not merely warriors, nearly 
every colony of Greece and Sicily possessed its 
Zaleucus or Charondas. In this way, indeed, 
every commercial state may be said to live again 
in the colonies it has founded. And thus, amid 
the rise and fall of empires, the advances of man 
in civilization, in all its multitudinous forms, is 
perpetuated and seoired. Tyre and Sidon 
yielded to their &te, but they hadthe h^piness 
before their fall, to see flourishing around them, 
in their hundreds of colonies, a numerous pro- 
geny. And though Europe should again ex- 
perience the dreadful misfortune to sink under 
the yoke of despotism or anarchy, into the 
gloomy horrors of barbarism. Providence has 
provided for its rebirth, by scattering the seeds 
of its civilization over every part of the globe ; 
exhibiting in our days the astonishing spectacle, 
never before displayed, of ripened civilization in 
one part, while in others it is yet in blossom, or 
only pushing forth its earliest buds. 

To counterbalance these great benefits, the sys- 
tem of colonization has in every age been attended 
with disadvantages equally striking. It leads to 
thirst of conquest and commercial jealousy ; and, 
unfortunately, has it not too often been the fate 
of nations founding colonies, to sicken of this 
double malady, and perish under its influence. 

Thirst of conquest seems above all to be op- 
posed to the interests of commercial states. 
Friendship and peace with the nations with whom 
they have dealings, would appear the most Ukely 
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means of keeping their ports open, and of obtain- 
ing commodities with which to freight theirvessels- 
But unfortunately it has never been thus; in an- 
cient as in modem times, subjection has been the 
cry of the strongest, and with this upon their 
lips, the Carthaginians subjugated Spain; the 
Spaniards, America ; and the British, India. 

It cannot be denied, but that in numerous 
instances, the blind desire of aggrandizement, or 
even plunder, has been the object of these con- 
quests ; but quite as often, perhaps oftener, this 
desire of conquest sprung out of the peaceable 
system of spreading the hmnan race by colonies. 
In trading with distant coimtries, and especially 
with rude, uncivilized nations, these kind of settle- 
ments are indispensible to the carrying on a secure 
and regulu commerce ; but even these are almost 
sure to give rise to disputes, by the aggressions of 
one party or the other; little bickerings grow 
into violent disputes; these lead to open war, 
which only ends with the subjugation of the 
natives, or the destruction of the colonies. 

The extent to which commercial jealousy was 
carried at a very early period, is shewn in my 
Researches upon the Commerce of the Cartha- 
ginians; the Carthaginians inherited it from 
their ancestors, who, even in the time of Hero- 
dotus, threw all the mystery they could over 
their distant navigation. This rivalry led to 
wars whenever powerful competitors started up, 
such as the Carthaginians found in the Greeks. 
The Phoenicians, on the contrary, had the good 
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fortune to enjoy the sea trade of the Mediter- 
raneui for centuries, without any powerful com- 
petitor. As the Greeks of Asia Minor-began to 
acquire importance, these ancient merchants 
seemed rather inclined to shun, than contend 
with them; and they came less frequently in 
contact, as their principal maritime commerce 
lay in different regions. 

So far therefore as we may judge from the in- 
formation before us, the Phoenicians appear to 
have been less entai^led in commercial wars 
than their descendants the Carthaginians, or the 
British and Dutch of modem times. Yet, that 
they did not keep entirely clear of war and con- 
quest, though their circumscribed territory, for- 
tunately for them, rendered it impossible for 
them to think of making large conquests; — 
that they had the will, though not the means, may 
be gleaned from numerous particulars scattered 
in their history. For though the extent of their 
popiilation did not allow of their raising large 
armies from among themselves, they very early 
adopted the system of carrying on their wars 
by means of hired troops ; a syst«n to which 
all commercial states have had, and always must 
have, recourse in their continental wars, — and 
one which their colonists, the Carthaginians, car- 
ried on to a much wider extent. It is not merely the 
relatively small munber of idle and useless men, 
nor the facility of prociuing the means of subsists 
ence which prevents the formation of powerful 
armies in such states ; we must also take into 
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account the little consideration in which soldiers 
are held in countries where the merchant is 
everything, and especially in republics, where 
the hired soldier is regarded as the paid servant 
of the citizens. 

In much the same manner, therefore, that Car- 
thage hired troops from almost every part of Afiica 
and Europe, did Tyre hire them from the coimtries 
of Minor and Upper Asia. The other Phoenician 
states also furnished their contingents, both of 
land and marine forces. From these states were 
taken the garrison of Tyre itself, to which was 
confided the care and security of the city. " They 
of Persia, of Lydia, and of Lycia were thy war- 
riors; they hanged their shields and helmet in 
thee ; they of Arvad were in thine army rf>out 
thy walls, and kept watch before thy gates ; they 
banged their shields upon thy towers, and have 
thus made thee illustrious '." It is probable, how- 
ever, that foreign mercenaries were only employed 
upon extraordinary occasions, when these states 
were engaged in foreign wars. 

It has already been remarked, that the situa- 
tion of Phoenicia rendered it impossible for its 
inhabitants to extend their territory in Asia by 
conquest ; but a wide range was open to them 
in the neighbouring isles of the Mediterranean; 
and of all these none seems to have had greater at- 
tractions for them than the nearest and largest — 
the isle of Cyprus*. It is not only certain that 

' EiiKiEL xxvii. 10, II. 

' JOIEfH. AkL Jad. iz. 14. ct UlCHlEL. SpKiU I p. 106. 
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the Tyrians established themselves in this island, 
but also that they made it one of their provinces ; 
for the Cyprians rebelled against Tyre with its 
other subjects, when Sabnanasser invaded Syria. 
The city of Cittium was the principal settlement 
of the Tyrians upon this island, which they 
named after this city", as they did also the smaller 
islands of the Archipelago and the coasts ; they 
still however had colonits in the other cities 
of the island '. Even afterwards, when Tyre had 
lost all dominion over her, Cyprus and Tyre 
stood in the closest alliance ; and this is particu- 
larly visible in the time of Alexander, who re- 
garded the subjugation of Cyprus, with its nine 
cities and their nine monarchs or chieis, as a 
natural and inevitable consequence of the capture 
of Tyre*. 

It is even more difficult to point out the exact 
relations which the Phcenicians maintained with 
their other colonies than it is with Cyprus. Ne- 
vertheless the fragments of their history, con- 
adered together, afford us several particulars, 
strikingly characteristic of the genius and policy 
of that people. 

* There can be no doubt that D^l^^ (Kittim) it identical with Cit- 
ttniD ; and that it ligni&vd oat onlj the whole iiUnd, but abo the adgb- 
bonriDg iilandi and cohIs> is dear from Josbfhu*, jirch. i. 7. Op. p. 
IS. We leuu fuiOier from Ciceko, D» Hh. It. 20, that Cittium wu a 
FbtEDiciait, and not ■ Greelc. colony. Bee GlSBHiua, Ommenlar xnm 
Jttmat, i. p. 721, etc 

> The authoiitias will be fmnd collected in Boch*b.t, p. 370, etc cC 
SrmAao. p. 1003. Vettiget of the Phonidan lettlemeDts upon Ihi* 
itland itill eziat ; one, ibr example, in die Phmnidan epitaph diacovered 
by H. v. Haumbb, rtppcgn^L JmkhUn ht der LbmbUi, p. 1S4. 

' AaHAK. ii 17. 
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First. The system of extending themselves by 
colonization was very clearly a natural conse- 
quence of their trade, which absolutely required 
such settlements. But besides this, their history 
proves that they considered it as the surest and 
most convenient method of preventing disturb- 
ances and revolutions at home, which would 
naturally result from the disproportionate in- 
crease of population in so small, and yet so 
commercial a country*. An ovei^own po- 
piilation is commonly the curse of large trad- 
ing cities; and it is this evil in particular 
which renders violent revolutions so dreadfid; 
hence its increase is necessarily dangerous, and 
should be guarded agunst. The republican states 
of the fuicient world soon became acquainted 
with this evil; and the most natural remedy 
which presented itself to them, was to lessen the 
number of the people by colonization. The fol- 
lowing up of this system, and the want of foreign 
settlements for the purposes of trade, would at 
once satisfactorily account for the astonishing 
spread of this nation by colonies, even if their 
history did not shew that internal commotions, 
notwithstanding this precaution, were the occa- 
sion of new emigrations, by forcing the weaker 
and discontented party to leave their country 

■ Itwill be ««□ in the part of thii work reliting to the CuthaginiMU, 
that thii wu likewise > prersiling naxim ainoDg Ihit people ) and when 
the great ruemblance of the eolonul lystem of the two lutiotH it oonti- 
dered, no doubt can be entertained of the Cuthaginiana haring in- 
herited it ftom the nwnidani. BulthiareooniteKpnailratatedaithe 
eauie of the foimdatioQ of Uliea. JcstlH. Kviii 4. 
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and seek a foreign abode ; an example of which 
occurs in the history of the foundation of Car- 
thage. 

Secondly. The direction of Phoenician coloni- 
zation, was from east to west along the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Their sea trade, from the m- 
tuation of their country, could proceed in no other ; 
and we are led by the remains of early tradi- 
tions, which have been preserved from the ancient 
history of this people, to conclude, that this was 
the route piu^ued. For what else was tiiat Tyrian 
Hercules of whose expedition to Iberia, to make 
war upon the son of Chrysaor, the rich-in^ld, 
we have an accoimt, if not the tutelary god, 
first of the mother city ; then of the colonies 
also ; and thus generally the symbol of the Phce- 
nician race ? And the history of his expeditions 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean, what is 
it, if not an allegorical relation of the out- 
spread of the people by trade and navigation, and 
of the general civilization which resulted there- 
from? 

AH these traditions are handed down to us 
through Greek poets and mythologists, and have 
been changed by them in various ways, and even 
confounded with others, in order to fit in and 
form part of their epic poems and narrations. 
But notwithstanding this, the pure mythos seems 
to have been preserved to us almost in its origi- 
nal shape by Diodorus*. 

• Tha pnuge of Diodonu will be found in hit work*, L p. 163, etc. 
Tlw «xpaUtioD of Uerculei into Spaio U tbert gnva t» the tenth of hii 
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The attempt to clear up and explain every 
particular of this fable would be doing violence 
to the manes of remote antiquity. Some of the 
principal features of this aUegory I shall, never- 
theless, venture to expose, fearless of incurring 
this reproach. 

Hercules is said to have undertaken his ex- 
pedition with a numerous fleet, which assembled 
at Crete ; an island forming, as will presently be 
seen, one of the principal links of the Phoenician 
chain of colonies. Its object was Spain, the 
country abounding in gold, and where Chrysaor, 
the father of Geryon reigned. Hercules passed 
through Africa, where he introduced agriculture, 
and built the great city of Hecatompylos*. He 
thus came to the strait, which he crossed over 
to Gades. Spiun submitted to him, and he 
carried away the oxen of Geryon as booty ; 
taking his way back through Gaul, Italy, and 
the islands of Sicily and Sardinia. 

The principal features of this allegory seem 
scwrely to require an explanation. It is only 

Uboim ; the vbole aamtire of Diodoitu, hoiTeTer, if not immediately 
taken from Tinueoi, ii evideolly borrowed from > Grreli epio poet, who 
had miuferred the PhanicioD tradition of the Tjrlao Herculet to the 
Gresk deit; of the ume lume, with only such alteratioiu u were neces- 
Miy to the plot of bis poem. Thii opinioo obtaitu do uoall coofirmUiaa 
from whu DtODOiDB, Op. L p. SH, telaiei of the inhibitanti of the Bal- 
eaiic ialandi, among whom a tr&dilion prevuled, that Herculei had cod- 
quered the country of Oeryoo on account of iti treanirei in ailveT and 
gold i they therefore forbade the intraduciiDii of theie metili into di^ 
illanda, that they might not eicile the cupidity of cooquerora. Tbey 
therefbre explained the mytho* in thii way, being themaelvea of Pb<x~ 

* Hecatompylo* wai a large city in Ae interior of the Carthiginlan 
dominiona, which was aftenrarda conquared by them. DionoK. L p. 205. 
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among a maritime people that this mythos could 
have been formed, as a fleet is fitted out for 
the undertaking. That this took place at Crete, 
the most convenient island, shews that the party 
did not extend then: views toward the western 
Mediterranean, until they had well established 
their dominion over the eastern islands. Neither 
did they undertake these expeditions for the 
mere purpose of destruction and conquest. They 
carried civilizatioD with them; they instructed 
the barbarians in the art of agriculture, and ac- 
customed them to fixed dwellings. And where did 
this take place? — Precisely in those countries 
which were colonized by the Phoenicians ; that 
is, in Afiica, Sicily, and Sardinia. But the ex- 
press object of this expedition was, that very 
luid which was the main source of Phoenician 
wealth, and the principal seat of its trade ; 
namely, the southern and western parts of Spain. 
Thus the traditions, as they have been handed 
down to us by the poets, are in accordance with 
the historical facts. The Phoenicians gradually 
spread themselves round the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. They came at last to the pillars of 
Hercules, and even went beyond them. But in 
every part their colonies were confined to the 
sea coast, and hence it may &irly be concluded, 
that they owed their foundation to conmierce. 

Thirdly. These colonial cities were spread in 
a very unequal manner ^ong the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, being in some districts (st)wded 
and numerous, while in other parts there were 

VOL. u. D 
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but few or none. Like the English twd Dutch, 
the Phoenicians had their colonial dominions, 
which of course were precisely those which they 
made the principal seats (tf their trade. To these 
mate especially belmiged the territory of Car- 
thage, on the northern coast of Afiica, and the 
s(Hithem and western parts of Spain. Thdr 
settlements were more rare on the great islands 
of the western Mediterrmiean, Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, which they seem to have regarded only as 
stations for their more distant navigation, and 
which therefore were the same to them in their 
voyages to Gades and the pillars of Hercules, as 
is the Cape of Good Hope to our modem navi- 
gators in their way to India. 

Fourthly, Commercial jealousy, though they 
avoided as much as possible all collision, arose 
out of the colonial system of the Phoenicians. 
The Greeks were the first nation with whom they 
eune in contact ; and this must hare hs^^ned 
as soon as that people became powet6jl on the 
Mediterranean. Yet a comparison of the situa^ 
tion of the Greek and Phoenician colonies would 
almost lead one to conclude, that a tacit agree- 
ment had existed between the two nations, to 
keep as much as possible out of each other's way. 

They ceded volimtarily, as it were, to the 
Greeks many countries which in high antiquity 
they seem to have colonized. They left to them 
the coasts of Asia Minor and the Black Sea ; 
they abandoned to them Southern Italy and 
the greatest part of the Sicilian coast ; and they 
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scarcely interfered with them on the shores of 
Gaul. But it must be remembered^ on the other 
hand, that they would suffer no Greek settle- 
ment in their colonial dominions, where in ge- 
neral they would not endure foreigners. The 
stories respecting tfaeir sacrificing strangers to 
their gods, seem, supposing them iables, to hare 
been imagined and spread abroad, for the pur- 
pose of keeping foreigners Irom their settlements. 
F^thiy. It seems natural to suppose that a 
close connexion must always have been kept up 
between colonies, indebted to commerce for their 
origin with the parent state; indeed a kind of de- 
pendence upon the latter. But the great and 
difficult art of keeping their colonies in subjec- 
tion, so well imderstood by their descendants, the 
Carthaginians, seems never to have been known in 
an equal degree by the Phcenicians. Their co- 
lonies, favoured by their fortimate situation, grew 
beyond their management, and soon became in- 
dependent, if they were not so from the first. - 
It requires but little reflection to account for 
this. The Phoenicians, like many of the com- 
mercial nations who have come after them, ex- 
tended their dominion beyond what their power 
would suffice to maintain in authority. To this, 
it may be added, that Tyre was not situated like 
Carthage in the centre of her colonies ; conse- 
quently, though she might have been able to 
raise armies equally numerous, yet she could 
not 80 easily make them effective. Carthage, 
almost without effort, could transport her armies 
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to Sicily and Sardinia; Britain in the present 
day can send out forces to India ; but k Tyre 
had made the attempt to carry an Asiatic army 
to Spain, it is probable she would have failed. 
If we except therefore the neighbouring island 
of Cyprus and others, and a few of the most im- 
portant, at a greater distance, especially the set- 
tlements containing mines worked by the natives, 
it will be found, that the relations of Tyre with 
her colonies were limited to the ties of com- 
merce, and the oUigations imposed by their mutual 
piety : the latter were never neglected; the for- 
mer were most carefully preserved; and religion 
furnished a strong band, which knit the whole 
together. This band was the common worship 
of the national gods by common feasts and sacri- 
fices, at which ambassadors, sent expressly by the 
different cities, joined and assisted. Was not this 
policy, thoi^h generated, as perhaps it was, by cir- 
cumstances, the wisest, best, and most rational, 
which the Phoenicians, intbetrsituation, could fol- 
low I They gave up nothing by so doing, but what 
after a great expence of blood and treasure they 
would have been compelled to relinquish. The 
ports of their colonies were open to them ; and 
they enjoyed for centuries all the valuable bless- 
ings which a peaceable and undisturbed com- 
merce is wont to bestow. 

Sixthly. The period at which the Phoenician 
colonies were founded can only be determined 
in a general manner. That of the building of 
Carthage is still uncerttun. There can how- 
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ever be no doubt, that the establisbmetit of 
some of the settlements, beyond the sea, to<^ 
place in the deepest antiquity. Should even the 
eaiiy foundation of Tartessus and Gades be 
doubted, there can be no question respecting the 
migration of Cadmus to Bceotia, and the building 
of Thebes ; facts which prove, that 1500 years 
before the Christian era, Phcenictan colonies 
had crossed the seas. The foundation of most 
of them, however, cert^ly took place in the 
flourishing period of Phoenicia, during which the 
trade and navigation of Tyre made such won- 
derful advances ; that is, from the reign of David 
to that of Cyrus, (1000—350, B.G). During 
this time, according to the best evidence of anti- 
quity, Utica, Carthage, Leptis*, etc. werefotmded; 
a statement which is further confirmed by the 
fact, that the greater part of the Phoenician 
colonies are expressly called colonies of Tyre. 
, Now this city did not acquire much celebrity till 
about this time, nor till after the period of 
Homer, who seems not to have been acquainted 
with it, though he often speaks of Sidon. 

I shall now leave these general preliminary 
observations, and entering rather more into par- 
ticulars, take a closer view of the Phcenician 
colonies'. It is only by this that an adequate 
idea of the importance of this nation in the his- 
tory of the world can be obtained ; it will also 

* See the proofs in Boghakt, p. 873, etc. 

' In Older thst he may UBdenUmd properiy the ftdlowii^ tarjtrj, 1 
nww b^ of die Ttada to haje coDtinuaUy before him s map of the He- 
ditrtnnean and die imraynding countries ; D'AdtUIc'^ if poniUe. 
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pave the way to the inquiry respecting their 
commerce. I shall not here follow the example 
of Bochart, who has founded his opinions chiefly 
upon etymologies ; but shall take for my guide 
only the positive evidence which history furaishes. 
The islands of the Mediterranean nearest to 
Phoenicia, as well Cyprus and Crete,as the smaller 
ones of the ArchipelE^o, the Sporides and the Cy- 
clades; and again, those towards the north, as far 
as the Hellespont, almost without exception were 
colonized by Phoenicians. The cities in the isle 
of Cyprus, according to the testimony of one of 
the most credible writers, were nearly all of 
Phoenician origin ' ; it has already been remarked, 
that the whole island seems to have been re- 
duced to a Fhcenician province ; and it must 
have been of the highest importance to that na- 
tion, from its supplying them in abundance with 
all the materials for ship building. Traces of the 
Phoenicians in Crete are preserved in the my- 
thology of the island ; here also the worship of 
Hercules was naturalised; and the &ble of 
Europa, of which it was the scene, was certainly 
of Phcenician origin •. The cities of the isle of 
Rhodes, Jalyssus, Camirus, and Lindus ', (Rhodes 
itself was not built till a later period,) followed 

•DioB. ii-p, 11*. 

■ AroLLOD. in. I. I^ ■■ Hoick hu rendered protMble, (Crtta, p. S3; 
etc) Europa, in the motl ancient Phixniciaa mytbtn, ie to Iw imdantood, 
not aa signifying a part of the world, but (he FhtEnician deity Aatatte, 
whole wonhip waa apread tiilh the nxBnidan colouiea, tlii* will evident^ 
confirm the interpteutioa given aboTe of the mTthoa of the expedition 
of Herculei. 

■ DioD, L p. vn. 
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the PhoeniciaD worship ; and the vestiges of it 
in the lesser islands of the Archipek^o will be 
found carefiilly collected in Bochart*. This 
nation also had a considerable establishment in 
the island of Thasos, on the Thracian coast. 
They found out in one of their Toy^es of dis- 
covery, that the mountains of this island 
abounded in gold ; this magnet soon attracted 
them, and they here founded mines — works oi 
which Herodotus saw the shafts and galleries'. 

Traces also of the Phoenicians are found on 
the west, and even on the northern coast of 
Asia Minor. They are said to have founded the 
cities of Pronectus and Bithynitun on the Black 
Sea and the Propontis^ ; and in the mountains (^ 
Pisidia and Caria still dwelt a nation, or rather 
the remnant of a nation, the Solymes, whose 
language betrays their Phoenician descent *. 

The Phoenicians however were diiven out of 
all these countries and isluids, as the Carian 
race, and still more so, the Hellenic, spreading 
out of Greece, filled with their colonies not 
only the islands, but also the coast of Asia 
Minor. There is no account of the PhoeniciMH 
enga^ng in any hostilities with the Gre^ for 
the possession of these countries, probably 
because the principal direction of their sea trade 
lay in other regions, which they considered more 

> BocmART, p. 4M, etc 
*HMoi>.ii. M.ei?L47. 
* Stbtb. Ae orb. h. t. 

' TKS^rof iiiw foirwnw kmi vTOfuhw i^&ira. tott,tm. <■ Jpim. i. 
«z ChetHIc nagieo, p. IM7. 
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{ffoductive and more important Perhaps in- 
deed it was thdr expulsion from these islands 
which turned their attention to those in the 
western Mediterranean. 

They could have no colonies on the Egyptian 
coast, because it was a fundamental maxim of 
the E^gyptians to suffer no vessels, either of their 
own or of foreigners, to enter the mouths of the 
Nile. To make up for this, however, they had 
a large settlement in the capital of Egypt itself; 
one entire quarter of Memphis beii^ inhabited 
by Phtenicians' ; a very evident jffoof that they 
carried on, by the inhabitants of that quarter 
of the world, a part in the primitive caravaji 
trade of Eastern Africa. 

Perhaps the same cause which led them to 
retire from Asia Minor kept them out of Italy'; 
for however extraordinary it may appear, not the 
least trace is here to be found of any Phcenician 
settlement. Probably it was the Etruscans, 
rather than the Greeks, who prevented their 
establishing themselves in this coimtry. On the 
other hand, they endeavoured with all their 
might to keep their footing in Sicily, the only 
place in which they came in direct contact with 
the Greeks, as declared rivals. 

There is one difficulty which attends all 
modem researches respecting the colonies of the 

*HBmor>. ii. 112. 

' How much tlH Cuthtginiuu denied to etiabluh thenuelrM on tbe 
IlalUn touiM, and what effi>n« were nuuk to prevent it, b thewn io the 
otdcomiDeTcul treatiei between Cttthtge and Rome, which are pven in 
the appendix to the African natioiu. 
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Phoenicians in Sicily, ead other parts of the 
western Mediterranean ; and that is, to di»- 
tinguish between the proper Phoenicians and 
the CarthagimanB, as the Greek writers very 
frequently designate the latter by the same 
name. But notwithstanding the mistrust to 
which this must always ^re rise, there are 
dedsive proofe that the proper Phcenicians had 
established settlements in Sicily long before 
the rise of the Carthaginian power. " Long 
before the Greeks emigrated into Sicily," says 
Thucydides', the Phoenicians had occupied the 
coasts of that island, and the smaller ones in its 
neighbourhood ; but when the Greeks began to 
frequent it, they retired to Molya, Soloes, anA 
Panormus." Diodorus's account of the colonies 
which the proper Phoenicians successively 
founded', in proportion as their navigation and 
commerce increased, in Sicily, Sardinia, and the 
neighbouring islands, is still more conclusive. 

When the Carthaginians began to wax great, and 
to appropriate to themselves the navigation of the 
western Mediterranean, they usually trod in the 
footsteps of the parent state, and inherited, as it 
were, their possessions and establishments, by 
sending new colonists into the old places which 
had fiUlen into decay. It may therefore very 
safely be affirmed, that just those very cities 
which became the moat celebrated of Sicily, (as 
for example, Motya, Soloes, and Panormus, 

■ TaooTD. ri. 2. 
* DtOD. i. p, S58. 
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together with the mountam city of Eryx, where 
the worship of Astarte, or Venus Erycina, con- 
tinued B lasting monument of the Phoenicians',) 
were also among the most ancient Phoenician 
settlements. 

Eqiially certain, but just as vague, are the 
accoxmts respecting their colonies iii Sardinia. 
It was principally for the sake of their inter- 
course with Spain, that they were so desirous of 
securing here, as well as in Sicily, stations for 
their ships to touch at in their long voy^^*. 
To the dominion of Sardinia, however, which 
their successors the Carthaginians obtained, they 
never, so fer as we know, made the least preten- 
sion. It was enough for them to maintain them* 
selves in the island; and they could not, like the 
Carthaginians, transport over nmnerous armies 
to subdue the inhabitants. 

The Balearic islands lay just in their way, and 
could not remain unknown. Indeed, according 
to a direct statement of Diodorus, they were first 
occupied by the Phoenicians, one hundred and 
fifty years after the building of Carthage'. We 
know not upon what data this chronological 
statement is grounded ; and it is impossible to 
determine from the words of this author, whether 
he is speaking of the proper Phoenicians or of the 
Carthaginians ; but the first seems certainly the 
more probable, as well from the connexion in 

t PoLTB. i. SB. Oioii. i. p. S36. 
* Diop. i. p. 3GS. 

■ nioD. i. p. S43. 
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which the passage stands, as from the respective 
situations of Tyre and Carthage at the time 
mentioned ; Tyre being then by fiu* the greater 
and more powerful trading city of the two, and 
was still in full possession of a maritime com- 
merce with Spain. 

We thus reach this most important peninsula; 
one of the chief colonial countries of the Phce- 
nicians ; the great object of their navigation ; the 
principal seat of theu: commerce; and not a whit 
less important to them than Peru has been to 
modem Spain. The description of their trade 
with this rich province I shall reserve for the 
next section, uid limit myself here to merely such 
geogr^hical and historical observations as I think 
may be feirly deduced from the various accounts 
which have been handed down to us from 
antiquity. 

JFirat. There is, upon the whole, scarcely the 
least doubt respecting the part of Spain occu- 
pied by the principal settiements of the Phce- 
nicians. AU, or certunly the most part, were 
situated in the southern part of the present Anda* 
lusia, on both sides of the strait, from the mouths 
of the Anas, (Guadiana,) at both sides of the Gua^ 
dalquiver, to the frontiers of Granada, and even 
Murcia. The aborigines dwelling in this dis- 
bict were the Turdetani ; but this native tribe 
had so much intermingled with the Pho3nicians, 
as to give rise along the coast to a mixed race, 
who were called the Bastuli*. 

* See CBLt*KiDi L p. Of. Hakhikt. L (. 2TS. 
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Seeondfy. It seems certain then that it is in 
this district that must be soi^^ht the celebrated 
Tartessua, Carteia, Gades, as well as the pil- 
lars of Hercules; and here there is but little 
difficulty till we come to fix the particiilar 
situation of each. The embellishments of the 
poets, who made this distant region the scene of 
raaxiy of their fables, have so con&sed and dis- 
torted historical facts, that at last even the verjr 
historians themselves knew not upon what to 
rely. Respecting even the pillars of Hercules, the 
greatest diversity of opinions has been held ; 
some have sought for them in the Atlantic 
ocean near Gades; others at Ciibraltar; and 
others elsewhere*: scarcely a doubt, however, 
can now be entertuned, but that the rocks of 
Caipe and Abyla, upon which Gibraltar and 
Ceuta now stand, gave rise to this appellation, 
and to the long string of fables which refer to 
them. The inquiry respecting Tartessus is 
beset with much greater difficulties: a river 
Tartessus, an island Tartessus, a place Tar- 
tessus, are spoken of, and have been sought 
for sometimes in one place and sometimes in 
another ; and, lastly, we hear of a district Tar- 
tessus. This great diversity seems alone suf- 
ficient to instruct us respecting the idea we 
should attach to this name. As in ancient 
geography, all names appHed to the further- 
most countries of the earth are vague and un- 
certain; such is the case with this, and it would 

■ Cellar, i p. 71. HAHMimr. i. |. 390. 
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there&re be useless to eodeaTour to determine 
the exact spot where Tartessus formerly stood. 
Among the oriental nations, nho had heard 
nothing more from the mysteriotis Phcenicians 
than the name of this distant country, it was 
considered, in a general manner, as the fur- 
thermost place towards the west, without any 
one being able to give more accurate informa- 
tion respecting it ; but in the commercial geo- 
graphy of the PhoeniciaDS, by Tartessus was 
evidently understood, the whole of southern 
Spain, which had been subjected to their autho- 
rity. It was consequently a very indefinite 
term, probably much the same as that of the 
West Indies among the modems ; and thus 
perhaps we have a river, an island, and a territory 
of this nune, because that country comprised all 
these*. Now when the river Tartessus is 
spoken of, we understand it to be the Bietis, or 
Guadalquiver, which, by flowii^ into the sea in 
two streams, forms an island, where, from the 
usual commercial policy of the Phoenicians, it is 
highly probable that tiieir first settlement was 
made ; and it is for this reason that Strabo has 
placed here the city of Tartessus'. But as Uiey 
extended their dominion, the name extended 
also ; and thus arose a district of Tartessus, 
which increa^d to a considerable size. The 
name Tartessus was also applied to nearly 

■Stcpb. Ae urb. i. t. Tofniirais, et ibi interpret. 
' St***, p. 221. He temarlu cooii after, Ihu Bome had coofoiiiided it 
■ithCarUia. 
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all the colonial cities in the neighbourhood'. 
It seems therefore a fruitless hypothesis of 
Bochart's to adopt three Tartessuses ; and still 
less ctoi I adopt the opinion of a modem writer, 
nho places Tartessus where Seville, the ancient 
Hispalis, now stands* ; though I will not un- 
dertake to deny that Hispalis never bore the 
name of Tartessus. If there ever was a city 
Tartessus, it was certainly one of the most 
andent, probably the most ancient of the Phoe- 
nician colonies ; and it is scarcely conceivable 
that they should have founded this so deep in 
the country, and so far from the coast. 

Next to Tartessus, the island city of Gades, 
or Gadeix, is most deserving attention. It was a 
ruling maxim of the Phoenicians, as well as of the 
Carthaginians, to choose islands at a short dis- 
tance from the continent for their settlements ; 
these proving the most 6ecin*e staples for their 
wares. This custom they observed in Spain. 
At a very small distance from the coast, and be- 
yond the pillars of Hercules, were situated two 
smaU islands in the Atlantic ocean'. The lai^;est 
of these was about nine miles in circumference, 
and from its situation and state left them nothing 
to wish for. Here, on the most remote point of 
the known world, beyond which all was viewless, 
exc^t the immeasurable waste of ocean, did 

■ CibLAii. i. p. 6S. 
> Hahhbet. i. |. 296. 

' StBAB. p.£fi7. The smaller iBland UEuaUj bore the nunc of Eiy- 
ihei. Plioy a««urM ui that die BDcient Qades was built upon thia amall 
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they fix their abode, and built upon the two 
islan*^ one city, which became one of the most 
remarkable of the world; and which, &voiu^ by 
its happy situation, has continued such, notwith- 
standing all the poUtical and commercial revolu- 
tions that have taken place, up to the present day. 
This enterprize, so justly celebrated in their an- 
nals, was also sung by the poets ; who make the 
islands of Gades and Erjrthea, where reigned the 
triple-bodied Geryon, the furthest point of the 
expedition of the Tyrian Hercxilea. To him in- 
deed was dedicated the renowned temple, built 
at the northern extremity of the largest island, 
and which, even in the time of the Romans, was 
r^arded as one of the most venerable monu- 
ments of antiquity*. 

A third city, equally renu^kable, and whose 
name alone betrays its Phoeniciffli origin, was 
Caiteia. It would be difficult to determine ac- 
curately its Bite; it may be regarded however 
as certain, that it stood in the neighbourhood of 
the present Giibraltar, probably near to Algiziras *. 
Its situfUion, too, led it to be called Caipe ; at 
least there seems many reasons for believing, 
that the city so frequently mentioned under this 
Dame was no other than Carteia. 

Of the remaining cities, Malaca and Hispalis, 
the present Malaga and Seville, best deserve no- 
tice. The first derives its name from the excel- 
lent salt fish which it exported in large quan- 

* Diov. L p. SU. Stbib.Lc 
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tities^; the other was built on the Guadalquiver, 
at the point to which the tide ran up, and 
where it was navigable for ships of considerable 
burthen ^ 

These were the prmcipal places ; but besides 
these, the country was everywhere strewed over 
with Phoenician villages, and altogether, as it 
were, Phoenicianised. According to Strabo, there 
were here above two himdred places said to be 
of Phoenician origin'; and though even many may 
have been Carthaginian, yet they could only be 
few compared to the whole. 

Thirdly. When it is remembered, that, even in 
the time ofHomer,tin and amber were well-known 
articles of Phoenician commerce, there can be 
no doubt that the settlements of the Phoenicians 
reach up beyond this period. It is impossible to 
fix accurately the time of its foundation. The 
name Tarshish, or Tartessus, mentioned in the 
Mosaic records, among the tribes descended 
from Noah and dispersed after the flood, cannot 
with any direct certainty be referred to Spain ; 
there is, however, a very remarkable historical 
feet preserved respecting the foimdation of Gades, 
which any one acquainted with the usual manner 
of proceeding among the Phoenicians must con- 
sider, from its situation, to have been one of 
their first settlements. " Gades, it is said, was 
founded at the same time with Utica; the 

* Stkab. p. Ue. cC BocHtmT. p. 6S3. 

* Stbab. p. 309. 

* Strab. p. 307. 
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foundation of Utica took place 270 years before 
that of Carthage'." According to this statement, 
the foundation of Gades must be placed at about 
1 100 years before the Christian era, or 100 years 
after the Trojan war. Exactly the same account 
is found in Pomponius Mela; and although 
these statements only bring us to somewhere about 
the date, they must be regarded as of great ad- 
vantage ; because they very clearly prove, that 
the most lively intercomise with Spain existed in 
the most flourishing period of Tyre, and of 
Phcenicia in general. 

Fourthly. The relation in which the parent 
country and the colonies stood towards each 
other, is here also unfortunately buried in such 
deep obscurity, that very little can be said posi- 
tively upon this highly interesting object. Only 
a few dark traces are left; but these, when 
carefully investigated, seem to give us the clue 
to several important facts. Thus it appears 
that the Phoenicians at first came merely as 
merchants*, and made no attempt to plant settle- 
ments, till, after a closer acquaintance with the 
natives, they found it necessary for the enlarge- 
ment and better security of their trade. Whether 
these colonies fix>m the beginning were dependant 

' Vbllbius Patbbculvi (L S,) eipr«n]y wyi, thaiGsdeairw faunded 
■DcaAy at the tame lime u Ulica; and odd*, that il w*i about the time 
of the reign orCodniB, vis. about 1 100 B. C. Aristotle hai recorded th« 
date or the ToandatiaD of Utica in hi« work Dt MirabiL c IM ; and alao 
addi, that it was thoa atated in the Phcenidan annsla : ^i" raJj ♦ou'iaucoB 
iaTopdui. The aiatenent will be found in Diodorhb i. p. 358. 

' DioDo*. i. p. 8S8, 
VOL. 11. E 
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upon Tyre is uncertain ; their nature, so far as 
their object was the working of the mines, seems 
to decide in the affirmative. How, unless this 
had been the case, would theTyrians have been 
able to turn them to such good account, that they 
should be represented as the principal source of 
their opulence; — how have kept strangers away ! 
The numerous emigrations that were constantly 
taking place, (much the same as in the last cen- 
turies poured from Spain into the new world,) as 
well as the intermixture with the natives, seem to 
lead to the same conclusion. A passage, too, in 
the prophet Isaiah*, tends to shew that their 
dominion, like that of all other mining colonies, 
was not very mild. However this may have 
been, it is quite certain that the Phoenician 
colonies in Spain, if not independent from the 
first, became so at a very early period: 
for when the Phocsean Greeks first voyaged to 
Phoenician Spain, which happened in the period 
of Cyrus/about 556, they found Tartessus existing 
as a free state, with its own king, who bore him> 
self so civilly towards the Greeks as plainly to 

■ See chap, xxiii. 10. This obscure panage is thus tnuulaled b; Ge> 

" Pbw like ihe Nile, through thy land, O daughter of Tarahiah ; 

No girdle longer obstnieta thee." 
ThiM [he prophel, while he ii fareKUing the downbll of Tyre, cries out 
to the Tarleasiam, Move now at liberqr in your emancipated country, Knt 
youT chaina are broken i The ezegetlcal commentator may decide, 
whether, in thii eompariion with the Nile, the eipreanon daagUtr <f 
Tartldth alludes to the THTtesiiaa people, or nay not abo be referred 
to [be riier Tailessus, the Guadalquiier. which it !» said shall, aa freely 
flow through the free-become country of TarteSBus, aa Ihe Nile through 
Egypt The aenae is Ihe aame, the metaphor alone being changed. 
Geieniui, Ctmnitnt. i. 733, refen the wordt lo the penpte. 
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shew, that he was not unaccustomed to the visits 
of strangers '. This prince, whose reign is said to 
have extended to eighty years, was named Argan- 
thonius; and this account of him, given by Hero- 
dotus, has been repeated by numerous other writ- 
ers. There can therefore be no doubt, but that 
the territory of the Phcenicians upon the main 
land of the Spanish peninsular, fell under the 
dominion of a monarch perfectly independent. 
But the case was otherwise with regard to 
Gades. This state appears to have had a repub- 
lican government, and to -have been the chief 
of the neighbouring small colonies on the coast, 
much the same as Carthage was in Africa'; with 
this city it soon entered into a friendly alliance, 
which continued to the time of the Roman wars, 
when its willing submission to the Romans pur- 
chased it the rights of municipality. 

The columns of Hercules formed the boun- 
daries of the world, as known to the ancients. 
The countries without these, and beyond Gades, 
were enveloped in the thickest obscurity, which 
the Phoenicians endeavoured to increase by a 
mysterious secrecy. Only very doubtful informa- 
tion therefore can be expected respecting their 
farther settlements upon the shores of the ocean. 
We hear nothing beyond this point of great and 
flom'ishing colonies, such as Gades ; though the 
very extensive range of their navigation must 
have rendered moredistant settlements necessary. 

■ Hhop. i. IG3. 

' Ste CarlliagiBiaiia, cbnp. i. 
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Strabo speaks of no less than three hundred 
cities, said to have been founded by Tyre on the 
western coast of Africa, but which afterwards fell 
a prey to the rude Gaetuli and Liby^s*. However 
exaggerated this number may be, it ~*ould not 
render the fact itself improbable, if it did not 
seem to be opposed by the circumstance of 
Hanno's having described the coast in his Voyage, 
as a land in which no earlier settlements had 
been made^. The date of Hanno's voyage, how- 
ever, is itself uncertain; and it may very well have 
happened, that these earlier settled colonies were 
destroyed before it took place. Who, a hundred 
years hence, would be able to find any traces of 
the present colonies of iGreat Britain on the 
coasts of Australia, if it should be their lot to be 
subjugated and destroyed by its savage natives ? 
Another tradition was spread abroad by nu- 
merous writers of antiquity respecting a large 
island beyond the pillars of Hercules, which was 
taken possession of by the Phoenicians*. Al- 
though this tradition probably refers to Madeira, 
as is shewn in my Researches upon Carthage, 
yet it still seems doubtful, whether the proper 
Phoenicians ever reached that island; and whe- 
ther this fact must not rather be understood of 
their successors the Carthaginians, who, it is 
well known, founded a colony there. The state- 

° Strab. p. 1182. 

* A (rsmlBtion of Hanno's Vtf/age will be found in the Appendix to 
(he A/rieoH naihiu, yol i. 492, of (he English edition. 
> DioD. i. p. 344. 
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ments of Diodorus, however, are too precise to 
allow of our depriving the Phcenicians of this 
glory. The whole body of traditions respecting 
the fortunate isles beyond the pillars of Hercules, 
which the poets and philosophers have so meta^ 
morphosed and adorned, would have become of 
themselves fluctuating and uncertain, even though 
the Phcenicians had not designedly cast over 
them a veil of mystery ; a practice which they 
also followed with regard to their settlements on 
the European coasts, of which they would let 
nothing transpire, although the wares they brought 
firam them prevented the fact of their visiting 
them from remaining altogether a secret'. It 
would indeed be entirely at variance with their 
general custom, and with their whole system of 
commercial policy, if they had not in various 
places of the norUiem coasts of Spain, and espe- 
cially in the Casiterides, (Scilly islands,) esta- 
blished settlements; although no definite ac- 
count of them bad been preserved. Let no 
warm imagination, however, refer any of these 
traditions to a discovery of America. The Phoe- 
nicians might very well circumnavigate Africa 
and penetrate to the eastern sea ; but to sail 
across the Atlantic to America was beyond 
them ; for their navigation, even in its most flou- 
rishing state, like that of all other nations of anti- 
quity and the middle ages, was confined to the 
coasts. Had indeed any accident driven a single 
ship to that distant shore, it would have been 

' Hbkdik ui lis. 
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impossible to have turned the discovery to any 
advantage. 

Let us now return through the pillars of Her- 
cules into the Mediterranean sea, and here we 
shall find another wide range of Phcenician co- 
lonies on the northern coast of Africa, in after- 
times the territory of Carthage. As a more ex- 
tensive inquiry respecting the government and 
state of this country is detailed in another por- 
tion of this work, I shall confine myself here to 
a few general observations, which seem necessary 
to give the reader a general idea of the great 
extent of the Phoenician colonial system. 

The colonies of this nation were not spread 
over the whole northern coast of Africa ; but were 
settled mostly about the central part, which 
attracted them by its situation and great fertility, 
and afterwards formed the proper territory of Car- 
thage, or the present Tunis. The settlements they 
formed here were so many staples, as well for 
their more distant trade to the west, as for their 
traffic with the interior of Africa*; and the great 
prosperity to which these places attained, is the 
clearest proof of the wise foresight with which 
they were chosen. All this strip of coiist was 
covered with a chain of colonial cities, of which 
Utica, whose foundation, as has already been ob- 
served, was contempory with that of Gades, was, 
according to all existing accounts, the most 
ancient Next to Utica came Carthage ; and 
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then, in a southern direction, Adrumetum, Tys- 
drus. Great and Little Leptis, and some others 
less considerable, which, in the end, became not 
exactly subject, but rather allies of Carthage, and 
so formed together a federative state, which took the 
same form as that ofthe parent country. The rela- 
tion in which these cities stood towards the latter, 
before the predominance of the Cartha^nians, 
could scarcely have been the same in aU, and 
probably differed from the beginning ; as some, 
Utica and others, were evidently founded as sta- 
ples for trade, while others owed their origin to 
political troubles, by the emigration ofthe dissatis- 
fied party. From their later relations with Car- 
thage, it is very clear, that within a short period 
each had formed a little independent state, with its 
own proper government within itself, and its own 
little territory around it, without any fiirther con- 
nexion with the mother state than a mere friendly 
alliance. 

It has already been remarked, that the prin- 
cipal direction in which the Phoenician race ex- 
tended itself by colonization, was towards the 
west ; because, from their situation, their sea trade 
could take no other. But notwithstanding this, 
so soon as their land trade through Asia had 
reached the coasts ofthe Indian ocean, the want 
of settlements there must naturally have been 
felt Traces of them, though certainly in part 
only doubtful traces, are found both on the Per- 
sian and Arabian gulfs. The names of two 
islands in the midst of the Persian, Tyrus, or 
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Tylos, and Aradus, bear stnkmg marks of Phoe- 
nician or^n ; and in these have lately been dis- 
covered vestiges of Phcenician workmanship and 
buildings. I hope to identify these places in the 
following pages with the Baharein isles ; but as this 
inquiry cannot well be carried on without taking 
a larger range, and spreading over the whole of 
the Persian gulf, I shall reserve it for the chapter 
on the Babylonians, where it mil be more in 
place. 

It would be strange if the Phcenicians had 
not likewise made some attempt to navigate 
the Arabian gulf, which lay nearer to them than 
the Persian. But the access to this was closed 
to them by another commercial and extenuve 
nation, the Idumeans or Edomites, with whom 
the Jews stood in no friendly relation', and who 
themselves possessed two se^orts, Eloth and 
Ezion Geber, on the northern coast of the same 
gulf. When, however, the boundaries of the 
Jewish empire imder David had been so ex- 
tended by the subjugation of the Edomites, as 
to take in these two places, the Phoenicians did 
not let the opportunity escape of opening the 
way to them for themselves by treaty"; and the 
navigation which they, in common with 
Solomon, carried on upon the Red Sea, drew 
so many of them to the above-named cities, that 
they may be fairly regarded as their colonies. 

But, besides this, it seems that the Phoe- 
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nicians fitted out ships from the western bay of the 
Arabian gulf, the present Suez and the Hero- 
opoUs of antiquity. Theophrastus, in speaking 
of the A-ankincense trade of Arabia FeUx, to which 
we shall presently return, mentions the mer- 
chants who carried on this trade in their ships, 
from the city of Heroopolis, and the bay named 
after it, with the land of the Sabeans*. This 
navigation, too, was certainly ancient, even in 
his times. Who then could have carried it on 
except the Phoenicifms 1 

Thus, then, this remarkable people spread 
themselves, not by fire and sword, and san- 
guinary conquests, but by peaceable and slower 
efforts, yet equally certain. No overthrown cities 
and desolated countries, such as marked the 
military expeditions of the Medes and Assyrians, 
denoted their progress; but a long series of 
flourishing colonies, agriculture and the arts of 
peace among the previously rude barbarians, 
pointed out the victorious career of the Tyrian 
Hercides*. 

1 THiorflKiiT. Hilt Planl. ix, 4. 
* DiOD. I p. 2M. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Navigation and tea trade of the Phetnicituu. 

Wbo arb tho«< that flt liib a clodd, 
Ahd lice dove* to tbeik holes t 

TBEY are VBUELI FBOK SPACN, who bring TBI lOHl FROM AlMRl 

Uaiah, Ix. 8, 9. 

It requires no great sagacity to develope the 
causes by which the Phoenicians became a com- 
inercial and seafaring people. They were in a 
manner constrained to it by their situation ; for 
the commodities of interior Asia becoming accu- 
mulated in vast quantities upon their coasts, 
seemed to demand a further transport '. It would 
nevertheless be an error to assume this as the 
first and only impulse to their navigation, which 
most likely had the same origin here that it 
generally had among commercial nations: it 
sprung from piracy. The seeming advantages 
which this afibrds are too near and too striking 
to be overlooked by uncivilized nations ; while 
the benefits to be derived from a peaceable and 
regular commerce, are too distant to come at 
first within the scope of their ideas. It was thus. 
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that the piratical excursions of the Normans gave 
the first impulse to the navigation of the western 
countries of Europe. But among nations who 
are not, like the African nest of pirates, held 
back by despotism and other unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, good gradually grows out from this 
original evil. A trifling advance too in civiliza- 
tion soon teaches mankind how greatly the 
benefits of trade surpass those of plunder; and as 
the latter diminishes, the former increases. 

This is exactly the state in which the navigar 
tion of the Phoenicians is first presented to our 
notice, in the time of Homer; the earliest period 
at which we catch an authentic glance at it fi'om 
any definite accounts. 

The Phoenicians at this period visited the 
Greek islands and the coasts of the continents, 
as robbers, or merchants, according as cir- 
cumstances offered. They came with trinkets, 
beads, and baubles, which they sold at a high 
price to the inexperienced and unwary Greeks ; 
and they thus gained opportunities of kid- 
napping their boys and girls, whom they turned 
to good accomit in the Asiatic slave markets, or 
who were redeemed at heavy ransoms by their 
parents and countrymen. A most faithful and 
lively picture of the state of society in these 
respects is drawn by the Greek bard himself, 
in the narrative which he makes Eumseus 
relate of his birth and early adventures*. 

' See Odti*. it. toa, elc Herodotui alio gives the lamc accmini it 
the beginning ofhii hiitory. 
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This kind of intercourse, however, could not 
last beyond the infancy of Grecian civilization. 
As this advanced, and that people grew fonnid- 
able upon the seas, and Athenian and Ionian 
squadrons covered the Mediterranean, it must of 
itself have assumed another shape, as piracy 
would no longer be tolerated. But notwith- 
standing this, the connexion between Phcenicia 
and Greece, in the flourishing period of the 
latter, seems not to liave continued so strong as 
might naturally have been expected. There is no 
trace of an active intercourse between Tyre and 
Athens, or Corinth ; there is no vestige of com- 
mercial treaties, such as frequently were closed be- 
tween Carthage and Rome '. Commercial jealousy, 
common to both nations, in some measure accoxmts 
for this phenomenon. — How much less has the in- 
tercourse between England and France always 
been, than it might have been, considering the 
situation and magnitude of the two kingdoms ! — 
I trust, however, that the followii^ observations 
will be deemed satisfactory upon this subject 

Fkit. The principal source of trade among all 
great seafaring nations must ever be directed 
towards their colonies. It is only there that 
mutual exchange of commodities can be effected 
upon an extensive scale ; all other sales are by 
retail, or in small quantities. This truth, which 
the experience of the greatest maritime states of 
modem times confirms beyond a doubt, was felt 
both by Phoenicians and Greeks; hence the chief 

* Akiitot. Polit UL 9. 
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conunerce of both nations was confined to then- 
colonies. 

Secondly. The Greeks could the more easily 
abstain from purchasing of the Phoenicians, as 
they could import nearly all the wares they 
required from their own colonies in Asia Minor, 
which maintained the same intercourse with the 
countries of inner Asia, as Tyre and Sidon ; and 
obtained and exported in a great degree the same 
Asiatic merchandize. 

Thirdly. During the time of their greatest 
splendour, that is, horn the commencement of 
the Persian wars, the Greeks were not only the 
rivals of the Phoenicians^ but their declaared 
political enemies. The hatred of the Phoenicians 
towards the Greeks is shewn in nothing clearer, 
than in their ready willingness to lend their 
fleets to the Persians ; and in the active share 
they took in the Persian expeditions against the 
whole of Greece, or against the separate states. 
How then can it be expected, that under such 
circiunstances a very hvely or regular commerce 
could have existed between them ? 

The Phoenicians, however, stiU possessed the 
advantage of fimiishing the Greeks with certain 
articles of the most costly description, in great 
demand, which they could not obtain from their 
own colonies, bhA the Phoenicians alone could 
supply. To these belong especially, perfumes 
and spices, which they imported from Arabia, 
and which were absolutely necessary to the 
Greeks in their sacrifices to the gods. They 
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also supplied them with the manxifiictiires of Tyre ; 
its purple garments, its rich apparel, its jewels, 
trinkets, and other ornaments, which coiild he 
obtained nowhere else of such fine workmanship, 
or so decidedly in accordance with the prevailing 
fashion. 

The same causes which limited the commerce 
of the Phcenicians with Greece, tended also to 
diminish it with its colonies on the coast of Asia 
Minor and in Sicily. History has preserved us 
no express information upon this particular; but 
to the causes already cited, there remains to be 
added the fact, that in proportion as the trade of 
the Phoenicians decreased in the Western Medi- 
terranean, that of the Carthaginians increased, 
till at length they possessed it almost exclu- 
sively. 

It is therefore the commerce of the Phoeni- 
cians with their own colonial coxmtries, and more 
particidarly with Spain, l^at especially demands 
our attention. Even their establishments upon 
the great islands of the Mediterranean were only 
regarded, as I have already observed, as stations 
for these distant voyages. We will return to these 
Capes of Good Hope, when we have made our- 
selves acquainted with that coimtry which form- 
ed the great object of their navigation. " Spanish 
ships were the great work of thy trade ; thou wast 
a perfect city, and honoured upon the seas*." 

* EzBKiEL xxTu. 25. Compare this with tbe Terr inleresdogprnuge in 
IsluUi li. 8, 9 ; in which the prophet givea s fine picture of ttie fbture 
happinCM of Jerusalem hf compariEig it with Tyre, to nrhove cammerc* 
he pTomWa ihat cilj shall succoed 
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A general view of Phoenician navigation leads 
us at once to remark, that their commercial po- 
licy proceeded upon the same principle, which 
obtains in all commercial states in their infancy ; 
namely, to regard the representative of the value 
of things as more important than the things 
themselves ; and consequently to prefer the pos- 
session of countries producing gold and silver to 
all others. The working of mines therefore was 
the business to which they most sedulously ap- 
pUed ; and no fear, no labour, seems too great 
for them to overcome, if gold or silver mines were 
the object that called forth their enterprising 
spirit. Here that profit seemed to be made at 
oncei which in other cases they could only hope 
to make by repeated barter of their wares. Here 
seemed to be opened at once the sources of 
wealth! Animated by these expectations they pe- 
netrated the Arabian desert, and braved the dan- 
gers of the Red Sea, till they reached Happy 
Arabia and the Ethiopian coasts. The same 
object led them through the pillars of Hercules 
and to the western limits of the world. 

Spain, who in modem days has been com- 
pelled to fetch her treasures from the other side 
the Atlantic, was herself the Peru of antiquity. 
She was the richest country in the world for sil- 
ver; she abounded in gold* and the less precious 
metals'. The most productive mines of silver 
were foimd in the districts which have been de- 

' SrmAB. p. 216. 

' Kopccinlly lin. Strib. p. 210. 
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scribed above, and which were comprised by tiie 
Phoenicians under the general name of Tartessus 
or Tarshish. The prodigious quantity of the 
precious metals which they found here upon 
their first arrival, so excited their astonish- 
ment, and the representation they made was so 
strongly impressed upon the mind of the nation, 
that the traditions preserved respecting them 
seem very remarkably to suit the pictures given 
by the Spanish discoverers of Peru. When the 
first Phcenicians visited Spain, it is said they 
foimd silver there in such abundance, that they 
not only freighted their ships with it to the 
water's edge, but made their common utensils, 
anchors not excepted, of this metal. Thus laden, 
they returned back to their native country, which 
lost no time in taking possession of this ancient 
Peru, and founding colonies there, whose name 
and situation we have already described'. 

When the Phoenicians first settled here, arti- 
ficial mine works were quite unnecessary. The 
sQver ore lay exposed to view, and they had only 
to make a slight incision to obtain it in abun- 
dance*. The inhabitants themselves were so 
httle acquainted with its value, that their com- 
monest implements were composed of this metal. 
The demands of the Phoenicians, and their avidity 
to possess it, first taught them its worth ; and it is 
probable that the arrival and settlement among 

' Sea AaitTOT. ih MirahU. czItIL ei ibi Bicsh. 
* Stkiio. L c and ccmpara the chief pcttagee irith Diod. L p. SSt, 
<4c., my authority for the foUowiog remark*. 
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them of these strangers, who could supply them 
with 80 many useful articles, in exchange for that 
upon which they set such little store, was to 
them a source of gratification. But when the 
stock they had in hand was exhausted, and the 
insatiable foreigners saw it necessary to open 
mines, the lot of the poor Iberians became truly 
pitiable. That the Spanish mines were worked 
by slaves is clear from Diodorus, who describes 
their wretched fate ; and even though his state- 
ment may refer to the time of the Romans, 
there can be but little doubt that the same prac- 
tice had long previously existed. Whether the 
natives were compelled to this l^our we know 
not positively; but they scarcely could have 
escaped it altogether, though the extensive traffic 
of the Phosnicians in slaves would have rendered it 
easy for them to introduce sufficient hands 
from abroad. Even if only employed as free la- 
bourers, their lot was sufficiently hard. That how- 
ever the mines in Spain were not worked merely by 
di^ng, is clear from Diodorus, whose relation 
of itself proves thatshafts were opened, and thesub- 
terraneous water forced out by machines ; even 
if the interesting allusion to mine works in the 
book of Job shoidd not be admitted as referring 
to the Phoenicians '. 

The mine works of the genuine Phoenicians 
seem to have been confined to the present An- 
dalusia. According to Strabo, the oldest were 
situated upon the mountain in which the Bsetis 

* Job xniiL 1 — 13, with the renurhi oTMichAelis. 
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or Guadalquiver takes its rise, upon the south 
part of the Sierra Morena, which, on the borders 
of AndaluEaa and Murcia, bore the name of Si- 
erra Segura'. They did not extend beyond 
this previous to the time of the Carthaginians, 
who entered upon the conquest of Spain with 
much more energy and power. 

For the rest, silver was certanly the principal, 
but could scarcely be the only object obtained. 
Gold, lead, and iron, were discovered; and be- 
sides these, tin mines were opened by the Phoe- 
nicians on the northern coast of Spain, beyond 
Lusitania. All these metals are q[>oken of by 
the prophet Ezekiel as the produce of the Span- 
ish mines. " Spain (Tarshish) traded with thee, 
becaxise of the multitude of thy goods; silver, 
iron, tin, and lead, it gave thee in exchange for 
thy wares*." 

That in addition to the mines, the Phcenicians 
were attracted to Spain by the great fertility of 
the southern part of the country, is proved by the 
direct testimony of ancient writers'. Spain was 
regarded as the only country that was -at once 
rich in metals, in com, in wine, in oil, wax, fine 
wool*, and fruits, which, imder its mild and be- 
nign sky, attain to the highest perfection. Their 

■ Near CaitilloD : the mouucaiii wu callei) Qxe diver nountaiQ { 
Strab. p. 211. Coniequently the metab might be tnntported down the 
Bstii to cbe cout and leaporCi. 

' Ezekiel xxvii. 12 ; and for what relatei to the tin, Stkab. p. 219. 

' Strab. and Diodob. iL ec nho are mjr authoriliei for the fUlowiog 



* So ezcellent, Hccoiding to Strar. p. SIS, even thiu eeri; waa the 
Mniah fle«ee, that a taleat wM given for • ram of Ihia breed. 
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superabundance naturally su^ested the inven- 
tion of pickles and preserves. The trade in salt 
fish has already been mentioned as a branch of 
the earliest commerce of Spain'. 

The commerce of the Phoenicians in their 
Spanish settlements was carried on in the same 
manner as they usually carried it on elsewhere ; 
the only method indeed by which it can be car- 
ried on among luicivilized nations — namely, by 
barter. It is not only so described in the passage 
above quoted from the prophet Ezeldel, but the 
same is confirmed by Diodorus. They brought, 
on their side, Tynan wares — probably linen, the 
usual clothing of Spain; perhaps also, trinkets 
and toys, and such articles of finery as are eagerly 
coveted by barbarians. In exchange for these 
they obtained the above-mentioned natural pro- 
ductions ; and silver, not as money, but as mer- 
chandise and upon which their profit must have 
been doubled, tf the conjecture, not destitute of 
probabHity, be true, that they bartered it in the 
southern countries for gold*. 

But besides these direct advantages which the 
Phoenicians drew fix)m their Spanish colonies, 
they were likewise of important service in the 

'SlBAB.p.2U. 

< According to Agstharuhidn ; cC Bocbakt, p. 139. Silver in Arabia 
Faliz wu tenfold the price of gold, which wtu there in great abundance. 
Slkould the correclneu of thii natement be diipgted. i( will nevertbden 
be certain, that the relative value of the precioua ntetali nuat have been very 
diSeientandin favDur of tilver there, to trfaat it «m> in other parta af the 
•orM. 

p2 
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extension of their commerce upon the Atlantic 
ocean. Gades was not merely the secure staple 
fbr the treasures and produce of Spain; but was 
likewise the starting point for that more distant 
navigation and commerce, over which the Phos- 
nicians have cast a veil of secrecy, that all our 
endeavours cannot completely remove. It is 
known that from this port their vessels were 
fitted out for the tin islands, and the amber 
coasts; but where these are to be sought can 
only be conjectured, because it was evidently so 
much their advantage to keep away all rivals, 
especially from the amber trade, whose hi^ 
price, equal to that of gold, must have been 
greatly reduced by competition. All that can be 
aid upon this subject with any degree of cer- 
tainty, will be found in the chapter upon the na- 
vigation of the Carthaginians, whose ships siiao 
visited these regions. It is there fiilJy proved 
that the British and Cassiteridean isles were the 
seat of the tin trade ; but that nothing is known 
beyond probable conjecture respecting the native 
country of amber. It is still however probable, that 
the ships of the Phoenicians stretched as &r as 
the Baltic sea and the coast of Prussia. No- 
thing can be argued against it from the difficul- 
ties of the navigation. The Phoenicians held no 
voyage to be impossible, which the state of the 
maritime art at that time would allow, and that 
was only coasting ; and it lay in the very spirit 
of that people to penetrate along this coast by 
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repeated attempts, as far as it was possible for 
man to reach'. 

Respecting the navigation of the Phcenicians 
in the Atlantic sea there is still more uncertainty. 
The dark traditions of islands which they there 
visited certainly render it probable that they 
stretched o.ut from Gades to Madeira and the 
Canary Islands ; but of regular voyages to the 
gold coast beyond the Senegal, such as per- 
formed by their colonists the Carthaginians, 
there is not a shadow of proof. Of their great 
voyage of discovery round Africa I shall speak 
presently; in the mean time, let us return by the 
Pillars of Hercules into the Mediterranean and 
take a glance at their commerce with Sicily and 
Carthage. 

It would appear from Diodorus as if their set- 
tlements in both these countries were founded 
with no other object, than for the convenience 
of their intercourse with Spain ; Eind so far as 
Sicily alone is concerned he seems to be right '. 
In the long voyage from their native shores to 
that distant country, an harbour, to which they 
might run in, in case of storms or other acci- 

' Several wen-infbnned meo ba«e objected to mc, that the aavjgitjan 
thnnigb the Bay of Biacay must bsTe presented an ioaunDouii table diffi- 
culty, in coniequence of tUe currents which prevail there. The aame 
obatadea, however, are fbuod on the noTtfa-wetl coaat of Africa, and 
were overcome. Although the navigatian of the Phtenidana was a 
coaaliDg uavigalion, yet it mutt not be uiidentaod to have confined (hem 
ahnyi to the ahore, and lo have prevented them at all timea from daring 
the open aea. If thia had been the case how could they have performed 
their voyagei across the Mediterranean 7 

■ DiOD. i. p> SS8. 
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cidents, was indispensibly necessary. And al- 
though they established here a trade by barter 
with the natives, and thus managed to obtain 
the rich produce of the island for themselves ; it 
is probable that the Greeks, who were always 
extending their possessions, soon deprived them 
of all, except the original object of their settle- 
ment. 

The case was different, however, with regard 
to Africa. If we merely look at the long line of 
commercial establishments formed upon this 
coast, it will be difficult to believe them all in- 
tended solely for the preservation of a commu- 
nion with Spain. It is not denied but that such 
may have been the origin of the earliest settle- 
ments, as for example that of Utica ; but when 
these cities began to flourish', and drew to them- 
selves the trade of inner Africa, there can be no 
doubt but the Phoenicians took a part in it, and 
obtained the commodities of this quarter of the 
globe, though in the first instance only at second 
hand. Unfortunately we have not the least po- 
sitive information respecting the commerce with 
these African colonies ; yet if the nature of things 
alone should not establish its existence, it is 
sufficiently done by the strict friendly alliance 
which Carthage always maintained with Tyre. 
Mindfid of their Phcenician origin, the Cartha- 
ginians sent sacred embassies upon certain occa- 
sions to the temple c^ the Tyrian Hercules. 
Such were found in that city when it was cap- 
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tured by Alexander'; and during its siege the 
Tynans sent part of their treasures, together 
with their wives and little ones, to Carthage, 
where they found a seciwe place of refuge*. 
So close and constant a connexion as this 
between two trading nations necessarily pre- 
supposes a long previous intercourse, which can 
therefore require no further proof. 

Having thus shewn the direction and extent 
of the trade and navigation of the Phoenicians 
towards the west, let us now bend our course 
eastwards, and trace their progress upon the 
two great south-western gulis of Asia, the Ara- 
bian and Persian. In these, it has already been 
stated, they had partly settled, and thus gained 
secure harbours from which to set forth on their 
still more distant enterprizes. 

It must, however, be at once perceived, that 
their navigation here could not have a like un- 
disturbed continuance with that of the Mediter- 
ranean. As the proper dominions of the Phoe- 
nicians never stretched so far as to either of 
these gulfe, it depended upon their political rela- 
tions how fer they could make use of the 
harbours they possessed there. For even though 
the way might be open to their caravans, the 
dominant nations of inner Asia might not be 
always willing to allow foreign colonies on their 
coasts. 

Their navigation upon the Arabian gulf arose 

> AsUAN. iL 34. 
* DioD. iL p. IW. 
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out of their connexion with the Jews, and the 
extension of the dominions of the latter under 
David. Upon no portion of the ancient history 
of navigation and commerce has there been so 
much written, as upon the trade to Ophir ; and, 
as is usually the case, where we have much that 
is probable and but Uttle certain, upon nothing 
has less been concluded. 

Respecting the date of this navigation and its 
starting point, history leaves us in no doubt. It 
certainly took place under Solomon, from the 
ports of Eloth, and Ezion-^eber*. These places 
were situated on the two points where the 
^lanitic gulf of the Arabian sea ends. They 
had previously belonged to the Idumeans, or 
Edomites, a people who had probably carried on 
this same navigation from time immemorial*; and 
fell into the hands of the Jewish conqueror, with 
that nation itself. The Phoenicians did not let 
this opportunity pass by, but founded, in con- 
nexion with their allies, the Jews, a maritime 
commerce of advantage to both parties, as the 

■ See 1 KiHOB ix. 26. 2 Cuboh. viiL 10. 21. 

* Huiy biilorUiu and commenUton have laid it dovn u ceitBin, thit 
tiie IdumetDi were « nmiliiiM pet^e, od tha lole ground of (hrir po*- 
Msung the&e two seaporU ; but though such ti poMesiioi] maj gire rite 
to conjecture, it can never become a positive prooE In the oracles pro- 
nounced 10 man; timea agaiiin the Idumeana bj the prophets, (Ii*i«b 
szziv. ind IxiiL and Ezekiel xxt. 20, etc) no illuaion ia made to thor 
mariUme comnierce ; though no doubt ia left as to their baiing taken a 
•hare in the land trade i lince Fetra, ita principal mart, (of which man 
■HOD,) was ID their tanitoryi and Bozrah, thnr capital, H repnsented a« 
a splendid citj doomed to be laid wule : ItaikH zzxiv. 6 — IS. Their 
relations with the Hebrewa, almost invariably hostile, have been hiitoiically 
developed b; Gbsenius, Cnnnenf. ad Iiauat nuiv. 
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Jews were scarcely in a situation to cairy it on 
iJone. Uncertainty, however, prevails when we 
inquire the situation of the place to which their 
voyages were directed: the celebrated Ophir, 
which some would find in Ceylon, others in 
Happy Arabia, and a celebrated traveller, with 
an extraordinary shew of learning, on the east- 
em coast of Africa'. Like, however, the name 
of all other very distant places, and regions of an- 
tiquity — ^like Thule, Tartessus, and others, we may 
safely infer that Ophir denotes no particular spot, 
but only a certain region or part of the world, 
such as the East and West Indies in modem 
geogri^hy. Ophir was the general name for 
the rich countries of the south, lying on the 
African, Arabian, and Indian coasts, as far as at 
that time known. From these the Phcenicians 
had alfeady obtained vast treasures by caravans; 
but they now opened a maritime conmiunication 
with them, in order to lighten the expence of 
transport, and to procure their merchandize at 
the best hand. The name of Ophir was com- 
mon even in the time of Moses, and was then 
applied to those southern countries only known 
by common report. It was therefore now 
spoken of as a well-known name and country ; 
and it may be fairly presumed, that when the 
Phcenicians entered upon this new line of trade, 

* S«e BocHAHT, p. T6B ; Michaelib, SpidL iL p. 184; and BlucB'i 
TmAVU-a, L p. 14S. Wbac mott eonflniu the tnitfa of the czphnadou 
givm Id the text u, that Bochart and others who wiih to fix the name of 
Ophir (o one particular spot, have been obliged to admit levend placea of 
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they only took possession of a previously well- 
established system ; since it was a regular settled 
navigation, and not a voyage of discovery. 
From its taking three years to perform, it would 
appear to have been directed to a distant region ; 
but if we consider the half-yearly monsoonB, 
and that the vessels visited the coasts of Arabia, 
Ethiopia, and the Malabar coast of India ; and 
also that the expression, in the third year*, may 
admit of an interpretation that would much 
abridge the total duration, the distance will not 
appear so great. The commodities which they 
imported were ivory, precious stones, ebony and 
gold, to which may be added apes and peacocks; 
all satisfactorily proving that they visited the 
countries just mentioned; especially Ethiopia, 
and probably India^. 

We learn from the Jewish annals that the ad- 
vantages of this navigation were immense. But 



■3CtiBoN.iz.21. According to Hichuli^ilmiilitioD. Ai the periodi- 
cal wind* of ibe Anbiui gulf vary Erom (boia of the iDdiin aea, and 
dte ■ame wiutherly wind only contiauei to blow for three moniha, ni. 
from JanoaiT to April, a tcskI coaatiiig; along the ibore of India, of 
Ethiopia and Atabii, and which would QBtuTallj touch and trade at 
levenl places, could not return the asme jear it let oat. If, for ntampk^ 
it left CEIana in the month of October one year, it would be unable 
to return with the aoutb wind into the gulf before the apring of the third 
year from iti departure. Thus the year of ita return would be the third 
in number, although in absence in reality would be but eiglileen niontha. 
Salt, (TVowIt to Jbyitinia, p. 101,) in contradicting the atatemeni* of 
Bruce, eaya, that the Arabiuii perform'thiB voyage in one year ; but be 
doea not mark the date of Ifaeir departure &om (Elana, nor rccktm the 
time apent at Oie inCeimediate atationa, which aeemi to be the eeaential 

'Compare Herqoot. iii. lit, where these very Ethiopian ware* 
will be found m 
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admitting that their representatioDS are not over 
coloured, it will still be highly incorrect to sup- 
pose that it was to this trade alone, or even in 
an eminent degree, that Tyre was indebted for 
her power and opulence. From what is said in 
the sacred writings, it would seem that this trade 
was very Hmited. It cerbunly formed only a 
lesser branch of the great Phcenician commerce, 
whose merchants procured the same merchan- 
dize by another, perhaps more profitable way; 
besides, no diminution is observable in the splen- 
dour of Tyre upon the interruption of this navi- 
gation, when the Jews were driven from these 
two seaports, which probably took place during 
the civil wars which arose upon the death of 
Solomon, when the Edomites revolted*. 

The case was different with their navigation 
in the Persian gulf. For though the exact point 
to which they traded from the Arabiui sea 
is uncertain, there can be no doubt but from 
this point they had a communication with the 
Indian coasts. As the inTestigation of this 
matter, however, demands a previous description 
of the Persian gulf, and as the Phoenicians only 
shared this trade with the Babylonians and 
Chaldeans, the inquiry will be more in place in 
the following section, devoted to the Babylo- 
nians, where it will be set forth in as clear a 
light as possible. 

The voyages of the Phoenicians thus &r had a 
fixed and regular course ; but besides these, they 

* See OeMQJui uid othen. The attempt made to ree«iablish thii niari. 
tine inurcotme under Jefaoeluphu w 
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were in the habit of fitting out expeditions for 
the purpose of discovery, which often led the way 
to an enlai^ment of their commerce ; though 
they sometimes had no result beyond the exten- 
sion of their geographical knowledge. Chance 
has preserved us some particulars respecting a 
few of these enterprises, through their having 
been fortunately quoted by Herodotus ; but how 
much more may have been undertaken, and suc^ 
cessfiilly performed, by a people who, no doubt, 
like Great Britain and Portugal, had its Cooke 
and its Vasco de <]iama. 

In one of ^ese voyages towards the Helles- 
pont, which they undertook at a very early 
period, to explore Etu'ope, they discovered the isle 
of Thasos, opposite the Thracian coast, and were 
amply repaid for their pains by its productive 
gold mines, which they worked with wonderful 
labour and skill, as we learn from Herodotus, 
who saw them, till they were driven from the 
island by the Greeks*. 

The same writer has given us an account of a 
still more wonderful voyage which this people 
undertook and successfully performed ; this was 
nothing less than the circumnavigation of Africa. 
I shaXl here place before the reader the remark- 
able narrative, as given by the historian him- 
self. 

" That Africa is clearly surrounded by the sea, 
except where it borders on Asia, Neco king of 
the Egyptians, was the first we know of to de- 
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monstrate. That prince, having fiiushed his ex- 
cavations for the canal leading out of the Nile 
into the Arabian gulf, despatched certain natives of 
Phcenicia on shipboard, with orders to sail back 
through the Pillars of Hercules into the north (Me~ 
diterl'anean)sea,aDd so toretum into Egypt The 
Phcenicians, consequently, having departed out of 
the Erythra^n sea, proceeded on then* voyage in 
the southern sea : when it was autumn they would 
push ashore, and sowing the land, whatever 
might be the part of Libya they had reached, 
await there till the harvest time : having reaped 
their com, they continued their voyage ; thus, 
after the lapse of two years, and passing 
through the Pillars of Hercules in the third, they 
came back into Egypt, and stated, what is not 
credible to me, but may be so, perhaps, to others, 
namely, that in their circumnavigation of Libya, 
they had the sun on the right hand, (that is, on 
Hie north.) 

Such is the account of this bold and success- 
ful voyage, as ^ven by the father of history. 
We see here that the Phcenicians undertook the 
circumnavigation of Africa from the side opposite 
to that from which the Portuguese set forth ; 
that is, they started from the Arabian gulf and 
returned through the straits of Gibraltar into 
the Mediterranean. They landed several times 
in order to sow and to reap ; a procedure by no 
means surprising, if it be home in mind how soon, 
in the warm climates of Africa, the harvest follows 
the seed time, — in three months at most ; and 
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as their vessels would need repair, the crew rest, 
and the sick attention and fresh provisions, they 
would sometimes be absolutely obliged to lay to 
and land for several weeks ; hence there will be 
nothing strange in their sowing and reaping. The 
most interesting part of the narration, however, is 
the observation at the end, by which the writer, 
agfunst his will, as it were, confirms the truth 
of the statement, by the recital of what appeared 
to him a fable; namely, that the mariners re- 
ported upon their return, that in the course of 
their voyage they had seen the sun in the north. 
Such we know must have been the case if they 
passed the equator ; and who does not feel how 
impossible it was for them to have imagined this 
fectt 

Notwithstanding this, modem writers of high 
character have formally denied the whole narra- 
tive of Herodotus, and brought forward various 
objections against it*. Herodotus's account, they 
say, is founded upon a mere tradition ; — it is un- 
explained why a king of Egypt should have 
formed such a plan as this ; — the time occupied 
by the voyage is too short ; — the difficulties of 
the navigation along a dangerous coast too great; 
— and, finally, it is inconceivable that the disco- 
very should not have led to more important 
results. Now it seems, in my opinion, always un- 
reasonable to contradict positive historical testi- 

■ HjtHHBKt Gttgrap/Ue der OrUelm nrf Ramer, L 20, etc. and Goa- 
(■LIK Stehtrthtt mr la OfogrofM* J*i Jncient, i. 14S. Harodotui'i 
■Utement, an the other huid, hu fbund ■ raosl able defender in Rbhhcl, 
Ongrap^H tf Htrtihtiu, p. S83, etc 
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mony, on account of mere pretended improbabi- 
lities; and more especially when it is so strongly 
supported by internal evidence, as in the pre- 
sent instance. The objections, however, here 
brought forward are easily removed. For, in the 
first place, it is a mere assumption to say, that 
Herodotiis's narrative is founded merely upon 
tradition. He does not, it is true, name his au- 
thority, but he speaks of the iact so positively as 
to imply a certainty, that in his eyes it had suf- 
ficient weight. Still less will it seem strange, 
that Neco, king of Egypt, should have planned 
this enterprize, when the character of that prince 
is taken into consideration. He had already 
built fleets on the Mediterranean and Red seas, 
and had endeavoured to unite them by means of 
a canal, which would make Africa an island'. He 
had penetrated into Asia as a conqueror, to the 
banks of the Euphrates^ Can it then excite sur- 
prise that he should conceive the idea of dis- 
covering the form and size of Africa 7 

The last objection, that this discovery must 
have led to greater consequences, falls at once to 
the ground, if we consider the history of Phce- 
nicia immediately after it took place. The de- 
solating expeditions of the Babylonian con- 
querors — ^indeed the protracted siege of Tyre it- 
self by Nebuchadnezzar followed closely after. 
A period in which the Phoenicians were con- 

■ HiB(iD.ii Its, 1S9. 

* He lot the great battle U CirMdum, or Curchemie, whkb eiubluhed 
die Babylonian empire. Set Jikbh. il«i. 2, etc 
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strained by the loss of their independence, to 
forego the idea of new voyages of discovery, 
even if they had had the power and incUnation to 
undertake them. 

The greatest objection, perhaps, is that pre- 
sented by the difficulties of the navigation, and 
the shortness of the time in which the voyage is 
said to have been performed. It amounts, how- 
ever, as I think, to nothing ; for are we in a si- 
tuation to judge, even with any tolerable degree 
of accuracy, of the perfection to which Phcenician 
navigation had been carried, or of its various re- 
sources ? The following observations, however, 
I trust, will completely clear away this objec- 
tion. 

Ijrst. It has already been remarked in the in- 
troduction, that those nations which are ac- 
customed to coasting navigation are generally 
much better acquainted with its pecuUar dangers 
than even the great seafarmg nations, whose ves- 
sels keep to the high seas. How well exercised 
in it then must the Ffacenicians have been, who 
navigated from Tyre round Europe to Britain, 
and probably into the midst of the Baltic seal 

Secondly. It is incorrect to assume that they 
had to navigate a coast wholly unknown. The 
eastern coast of Africa they had visited from the 
time of Solomon; their voyages to Ophir prove 
that they had a regular maritime commuuication 
with this quarter; and who can determine to 
what extent it was carried on, or how far they 
had penetrated along this coast? Indeed, even 
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the above-mentioned aeed-tinies and harvests 
presuppose an acquaintance with the climate of 
those hot regions, without which they never 
could have conceived such an idea; it affords 
therefore, instead of an objection, rather a proof 
of the truth of Herodotus's nwxative*. 

Finally. It has been cleu'ly ascertained by re- 
cent investigations, that the difficulties of the 
circumnavigation of Afiica are not nearly so 
great in starting from the Arabian sea as from 
the Mediterranean. All here combined to faci- 
litate the prepress of the expedition ; not only 
the regular winds which prevail in those regions, 
but also the currents, which are perhaps in this 
case of still more importance. It is principally 
upon these that coasting navigation depends; 
and both these, and the winds, were fevourable 
to the Phoenicians from the time they cleared 
the Arabian gulf, till they reached the coast of 
Guinea, the longest and most difficult part of 
their voyage*. 

But leaving these distant voyages of discovery 
out of the question, the extent to which this enter- 
prising people carried their regular navigation is 
truly wonderful. Though voyages across the open 
seas have been the consequence of our acquaint- 

* Howerer great my belief id H«n>datu»'a DuntiTC, 1 ouinot ^ne 
with Hichaelii in nippodng that Ihi* discorery gave riie to die esubluh- 
ment of ■ regular Davigation to Oades and Tanhiih, round Africa, of 
(rtiidi there ii not the loM pnmt Se« HicaAELit, SpieU. i. p. 98., etc 

* Th««e parcicaUrB are fiilly deUiled, ibr the flrat time, in Rihmbl'b 
Otogrofkg qfHeniatia, In tbia likewiie will be found an important map 
of Aftica, in which the winda and ci 

VOL. U. 
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ance with the new world beyond the Atlantic; yet 
their hardy and adventurous spirit led them to 
find a substitute for it in stretching fix)ra coast 
to coast into the most distant regions. The long 
series of centuries during which they were ex- 
clusively the masters of the seas, gave them suf- 
ficient time to make this gradual progress, which 
perhaps was the more regular and certain in 
proportion to the time it occupied. The Phoe- 
nicians carried the nautical art to the highest 
point of perfection at that time required, or of 
which it was then capable ; and gave a much wider 
scope to their enterprises and discoveries than 
either the Venetians or Genoese dimng the mid- 
dle ages. Their numerous fleets were scattered 
over the Indian and Atlantic ocean, and the 
Tyiian pennant waved at the same time on the 
coasts of Britain and on the shores of Ceylon. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Manttfactures and land trade of the Phaeniciant. 



,^HE merchandise exported by the Phcenicians 
consisted partly of the produce of their own in- 
dustry and skill ; but in a much greater extent 
of the wares which they received, or imported 
themselves, from the countries of Asia with which 
they maintained an intercourse. The raw ma^ 
terials, which their art and labour fashioned, must 
have been drawn from abroad, as their own little 
territory could have supplied but a very small 
portion of what was necessary to satisfy the de- 
mands of their numerous »id large customers 
scattered all over the world. It is very evident 
therefore from these facts, that the Phcenicians 
must have enjoyed an extensive commerce by 
land, althoi^h no express information respect- 
ing it has been handed down to usH This trade, 
however, as well as that of the Cartliaginians, has 
been but very little noticed, and would perhaps 
g2 
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have escaped investigation altc^ether, if it bad 
not in a manner been forced upon the attention of 
the expositors of the Old Testament, who could 
not, without comment, well pass by the constant 
allusions made to this traffic in the prophecies 
of Elzekiel. 

The whole of the twenty-seventh chapter of that 
prophet refers to this subject. This portion of 
the sacred writings, so valuable for the history of 
national intercourse, contains, for example, a geo- 
graphical view of commerce, so precise, that one 
might almost imagine the prophet had a map of 
the world before him. It relates in a particular 
manner to the land trade of Tyre, now threatened 
with ruin by the military expeditions of Ne- 
buchadnezzar. The difficulties which occur 
with regurd to the geographical names have 
.been satisfactorily removed, or at least as &r as 
possible, by Bochart and Michaelis. Without 
these contemporary documents the extent of Ty- 
nan commerce might have been conceived, but 
it could not have been proved; for the state- 
ments of the Greek writers upon this subject are 
extremely short and meagre. The sketch, how- 
ever, of the Hebrew poet affords us an interest- 
ing picture of the great international commerce 
of inner Asia, which enlarges our narrow ideas 
of ancient trade, by shewing us that it connected 
nearly all the countries of the known world. 

Previous to the investigation of this branch of 
the foreign commerce of the Phtenicians, let us 
take a glance at the productions of their own 
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skill and Industry, which were, even in the re- 
motest antiquity, so generally celebrated, that 
the remembrance of them has been preserved to 
thepresent day. 

,/Xinong the inventions of the Phcenicians, their 
dyes indisputably hold the highest rank. The 
beautiluliy coloured garments of Sidon were ce- 
lebrated in the Homeric period^; and no one 
can be ignorant that the Tynan purple formed 
one of the most general and principal articles of 
luxury in antiquity. ^ All that I have been able to 
collect upon this important subject is comprised 
in the following general observations'. 

In the first place, it is altogether incorrect to 
consider this purple as one particular colour. The 
expression seemed rather to have signified among 
the ancients, the whole class of dyea manufactured 
from an animal substance ; namely, the juice of 
shell-fish. It thus formed a distinct species of 
dye, differing from the second, the vegetable dye, 
which was composed of various vegetables, (colo- 
re! herbacei*.) Now the first species comprised 
not merely one, but a great number and variety 
of colours ; not only purple, but also light and 
dark purple, and almost every shade between'. 

' See Iliad vi. 291. Od. xv. 424. 

■ The beM works upon (hii maieriil bare been wrilteo by tbe Itiliini. 
The chief workii Aiiati Jt RnlUiitiim4 farfarm 



■eu, 1784. To thii ii appended ■ Treitiu b; Cafelli, ii auMqtia tt 
mtpirtt PuTfura, wilh Dolea. An excellent addition to ihete two work* {• 
contained in Dob Hica>CLiRo»4iHiMrlaiaM^Utpgrpor< t ittltwia- 
Itrit mliarie prate gU mHchi, 176S. 

> Akaii, L c., ennmeralea nine liinple potple coteut* {run whila la 
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Secondly. There were two species of testa- 
ceous animals made use of for this dye ; one, bttc- 
cmum, found in cliffs and rocks ; the other, pur- 
pura or pelagia, (the proper purple-shell,) was 
Xsikea by fishing in the sea. The shells of both 
were spiral; but that of one was round; and that 
of the other, pointed ; both being said to be as 
many years old as they had circles round*. 
They were both found in such great quantities, 
that, according to Pliny's expression, they co- 
vered, as it were, the shore ; and not merely on 
the Phoenician coast, but the whole of the Me- 
diterranean, and even the Atlantic. In the 
Mediterranean, the countries most celebrated for 
them were the shores of the Peloponnesus and 
Sicily ; and in the Atlantic, the coast of Britain. 
There is an essential difference, however, in the 
quality of the colour, which of course must pro- 
ceed from physical causes. Thus the shells of 
the Atlantic are said to have the darkest juice; 
those on the Italian and Sicilian coasts, a violet, 
or purple ; and those on the Phoenician, and in 
general on the southern coast, a scarlet, or 
crimson*. The juice of the whole animal was ^ 
not made use of: but a substance, called the 
flower, was pressed from a white vein or vessel 
in the neck, and the remaining part thrown away 



bbck, and five mixed. The Hrtt are black, gtej, {iimibu,) vidct, red, 
daik blue, light blue, yellow, reddiib, and shite. 
■ See AUATi, p. xxvii. 

'AM«l.p.lt«i. 

' The principal auihorily is Plin. is. 36. cf. Auati, p. sxk. 
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Thirdly. It is evident that this dye was only 
hy slow degrees brought to peifectioD, and ac- 
quired its great celebrity. Still the Phoenicians 
are expressly indicated as the first who brought 
it into use ; for the Tynan Hercules is mentioned 
as the inventor ; and the circumstance of their 
dwelling where these shells were found in such 
vast quantities naturally led them to make the 
discovery. Purple dyes, however, were by no 
means excluavely confined to the Phoenicians'; 
but by their great industry and skill, and fix}m 
the excellent quahty of the shells on their shore, 
they were enabled to bring it to a higher degree of 
perfection, and to maintain the superiority. Scar- 
let and violet purples, in particuUur, were no- 
where dyed so well as in Tyre ; garments of 
this colour, therefore, were in the greatest re- 
quest among the great, and the prevailing feshion 
in the higher ranks of society. This furnishes 
us at once with a reason for the unbounded ex- 
tent to which this branch of industry was carried 
by the Phoenicians. 

Finalbf. Although all kinds of stuGb among 
the ancients, both cotton and linen, and in later 
times silk, were dyed purple, yet was this colour 
made use of in a more especial manner for 
woollens. The neighbouring nomads, as I shall 
presently shew, supplied these of an excellent 
quality and fineness to the Phoenicians, who 
were thereby enabled to produce garments of a 
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h^h^ value, both in the superiority of the mate- 
rial and the colour*. 
CThe dying was performed at all times in the 
wool, and was usually repeated {purpuTCB dibapktB). 
By this was sometiines obtained the bright scar- 
let, and sometimes the violet tint ; indeed, various 
sorts of purple were produced, and various pro- 
cesses followed'. Beauty, delicacy, and durar 
bility, were the great excellencies for which 
purple raiment was generally esteemed ; but be- 
sides this, the Phcenicians also understood the 
art of throwing a peculiar lustre into this colour, 
by making other tints play over it, and producing 
what we call a shot colour, which seems to have 
made it wonderfully attractive'. Gaudy and glar- 
ing colours have in all ages most excited the at- 
tention of the vulgar aod uncivilized ; it is not 
therefore surprising that they had most admirers 
in the time of the Phoenicians. 

Dyeing cannot exist without weaving. And it 
follows, that as the dyeing among the Phcenicians 
was done in the wool, the stufls which they ex- 
ported must have been the product of their own 
industry. The principal manu&ctories of this 

■ Ahati, p. xlvi 

' It will be euilf perceived, that neitltei' the lupenor beaut; noc the 
variety of die coloun depended merely upon tbe natural propenie* of Ihe 
tnateiial ; but priDeipally upon the skiU displayed in the prepsTBdon and 
miiiDg. Hull to obtain a darlc red, die wool wai flrit dipped in Ihejmca 
of tbe iwrfHirB, and then, after being combed, in that of tbe buttitimm. 
To obtain a violet thi> ptoceai wh reverud. Peculiar dexteri^ and 
wre, bowever, were required in tbe ppeparationa, in order to obtain tlie 
exact lint required. See Ahati, p. szzv. etc 

* Amati, p. xlii. 
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sort were, in earlier times, at Sidon : Homer re- 
peatedly praises its raiment". At a later period, 
however, they were common in the other Phoe- 
nician cities, and especially in Tyre. . It is much 
to be regretted, that history, which so celebrates 
the garments and woollens of this city, has pre- 
served us no direct information respecting them. 
C^nother product of Pbcenician skill was glass; 
of this they were the inv«itors, and long enjoyed 
the exclusive manufactory \ The sand, or vitrum, 
used for this purpose, weis found in the southern 
districts of this country, near the little river 
Bebts, which rose at the foot of Mount Carmel, 
out of the lake Cendeva, (probably Megiddo*.) 
The glass manufactories continued, according to 
Pliny, during a long succession of centuries ; 
their principal seats were at Sidon and the neigh- 
bouring Sarephta^ From the small number of 
glass houses, the use of glass would seem to have 
been much less general in antiquity than among 
us. While the mildness of the climate in all 
southern countries, as well as all over the east, 
rendered any other stoppage of the windows un- 
necessary, except that of curtains or blinds, gob- 
lets of the precious metals or stones were pre- 
ferred as drinking vessels. This, however, seems 
in some measure to have been made up for by 

* A H 3B. Od.iv. 424. 

< ITpDD this lubgect we lia<re two treatuei : HxiiBEBaaB, Fitri HUttria 
II tutiq^latw tntta ; uid Michablii, Hutaria mtri ajmd Htbrin*, both 
in the CtmmaHarSM Sac. Otttt. t iv. p. 17£4 A. 

' Set HlCBABLlB, I. o. p. 310. 

' The chief authorilf is Plih. >xx*i. 26. cC Hj 
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the early introduction of a singular kind of luxury 
in the stately edifices of these countries; that of 
covering the ceilings and walls of the apartments 
with glass*. The various significations, however, 
in which the Greek expression CaXot is made use 
of, and which properly means any transparent 
material, as chrystal, various kinds of stones, and 
the like, render it impossible to determine with 
cert^ty whether glass itself or some other 

7jisparent suhstance is spoken of. 
Under this head of Phtenician industry, too, 
may be ranged ornaments of dress, implements, 
utensils, baubles, and gewgaws, which they 
produced. The nature of their trade, which 
for a long time was confined to a traffic by bar- 
ter with rude uncultivated nations, among whom 
such commodities have always a quick and cer- 
tain sale, must at a very early period have turned 
their attention to this branch of industry. ■ A 
skiliully wrought chain of amber and gold was 
brought by Phoenician ships into Grreece, accord- 
ing to Homer* : artificial works in ivory, supplied 
by*their trade with India and Ethiopia, are men- 
tioned by Ezekiel*; and how many other 
branches of their skill and industry may the lack 
of information have consigned to foigetfidness' I 

• MlCHABLlB, L c That thia tute itill prevuls in Ada will be aeen 
in HoBiEK, L Z18. So long u glra wm oaly nunu&ctured bj the Phn- 
oimiu, it wu accoonted s precioui comnudilj', and conuquentlj might 
very well be ateemed >n article of luKurjr. 

* Odin. xv. 4S9. 
■ EzEi. xiviL 6. 

' If we may asiume thai the ornuuenla worn by Jewish ladie* were of 
PliiBnician manubcturc, which can scarcely be doubted, then the puuge 
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Chance has pr^erved us but httle, yet this little 
is sxifficient to prove that much most have existed 
among a rich, proud, and luxurious people. 

Let us now turn to the foreign commerce 
which the Phcenicians carried on with the nations 
of the interior of Asia. 

■ We shall have a better view of this land trade 
of the Phoenicians, if we divide it into three 
branches^ according to its three principal direc- 
tions. The first of these comprises the southern 
trade, or the Arabian-East^Indian, and the 
Egyptian ; the second, the eastern, or the 
Assyrian-Babylonian ; and the third, that of the 
north, or the Armenian-Caucasi^,. ' The state- 
ments of the prophets supply the groundwork of 
this investigation ; the scattered accounts how- 
ever to be found in other writers, and especially 
the Greek, will frequently throw an additional 
l^ht upon the subject. 

It is evident, from the various particulars men- 
tioned by the Hebrew poets, as well as by pro- 
phane writers, that|.tbe first of these three 
branches of commerce was the most important^ 
We call it the Arabian-East-Indian, not because 
we here assume it as proved that the Phcenicians 

in Isaiah iiL 18 — 23, irill give ma more accurate vieir of them. " In thai 
dajwill Ihe Lord take away the ornaments of feet- buckles, and the caula, 
and the little moom; Iheearrin)^ and the little chainti (query braceleta t) 
aod the Tnli ; the Erontleta, and the feetchains, and the girdles, ■□<! tbe 
■melling bottles, and the amulets; the rings for the fingers, and [be nosc- 
lingi t Ibc hcdidsy clothes, and the petticoats, and the muillee, and the 
pockets ; tile miirors, and the shiRi, and Ihe turbana, and the Bowers." 
(Gesenius's Traralalion.) In the following lene are mentioned the 
BitiAcal hair arrsngemrnis, " the well-cntled locks." 
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themselves journeyed over Arabia to India ; but 
because they procured in Arabia the merchandise 
of the East Indies, for which it was at that 
time the great market. With regard to Arabia 
itself, however, they kept up an intercourse with 
every part of it, as well its eastern coast as that 
bordering on the Arabian sea. It is necessary, 
therefore, to make a few preliminary remarks 
upon the state and peculifirities of this extensive 
country, without which the reader would scarcely 
be able to form a correct estimate of the extent 
and importance of Phoenician commerce. 

Arabia is one of the largest countries of the 
world, its superficial extent being more than 
three times as much as that of Germany. Its 
physical peculiarities distinguish it in a striking 
manner from the rest of Asia ; and seem in a 
manner to point it out as a continuation of 
Africa, from which it is only divided by a gul£ 
Its natural features are not only generally the 
same, but change under the same parallels of 
latitude. The regions between 30* and 28* N. L. 
over which in Africa the great sandy desert 
spreads itself, find their exact counterpart in 
Arabia ; and were it not for the existence of the 
Nile and the Arabian gulf, the whole of this im- 
mense portion of the globe, from the shores of 
the Atlantic ocean to the Persian gulf, would be 
one uninterrupted desert of sand, in which not 
the least difference would be visible in the 
African and Asiatic, or Arabian portions. In 
Africa, again, the region of fertility recommences 
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under the twentietii parallel in the countries about 
the Niger ; the same also takes place in Arabia. 
This change is expressed in the very name of the 
southern part of this peninsula, which is called 
the Happy Arabia. From this similarity of 
coimtry, the trade of Arabia necessarily assumed 
the same form as that of Africa. Those, for ex- 
ample, who were desiroxis of opening a communi- 
cation with this rich country, had first to cross 
the desert ; and as this could only be done by 
large companies or caravans, it follows that the 
land trade With Arabia in ancient times, as well 
as since, could only be carried on by cara- 
vans. 

Now although the desert itself was not with- 
out its produce, it is the southern fertile districts 
that more particularly merit the attention of the 
historian. It bore the name of Yemen, (the 
country to the right, in opposition to Syria); a 
name which, like that of Arabia Felix, ^ven 
to it by the Greeks, but unknown in the 
country itself, sometimes signified the whole 
of the southern part of this peninsula between 
the Persian and Arabian gulfe ; and at others, 
only the district on the south-west, washed by 
the Indian sea. Even in the latter acceptation 
of the word, Yemen is about equal in size to 
France ; and well deserves its name of Happy, 
contrasted with the desert. It derives it, in- 
deed, not so much from a positive uniform fer- 
tility, as from its comparative, occasioned by the 
many UtUe moimtain-streams which it contains. 
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and which, in this hilly region, everywhere spring 
forth, without increasing to large rivers. 

In a commercial point of view, Yemen was 
important in two respects : first, on account of 
its own productions ; and, secondly, as the great 
staple of Indian and Ethiopian merchandise. Ithas 
always been, as well as the opposite coast of Ethio- 
pia, IVom the earliest times,Etheprincip£d country for 
spices and perfumes, and especially lrankiDceDseX\ 
whose great importance in ancient commerce has 
been spoken of upon several occasions. The various 
kinds of perfumes imported from this countiy 
by the Phoenicians in the time of Herodotus, are 
accurately described by that writer' . " To the 
south," he observes, " is Arabia, the most distant 
of inhabited countries. Ha this land grow frank- 
incense, myrrh, cinnamon, cassia, and ledani^}. 
The frankincense is collected from trees, m 
which are found a number of small-winged ser- 
pents, which they are obliged to drive away by 
burning gmn-styrax. Cassia grows in a shallow 
lake, infested by numerous winged insects, Uke 
bats ; from these the inhabitants protect them- 
selves by covering the whole body and eyes with 
skins. Finally, the ledanon is found like filth 
sticking to the beards of he-goats : this perfume 
however is used in several ointments, and is 
that which in general the Arabians bum*." How 



•Hbrdc. iii. 107—112. 

> Diitnuring mjown experience, I hate giica the de:is[oiu oFutunil 
hidoriwM reepecting theae idanlit u iiiniiiiieil me b; a tchoUr well 
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these legends are to be interpreted, and how isr 
they are founded upon historical truth, I shall 
not venture to determine. It may perhaps be 
doubtful, whether the small flying serpents were 
any thing more than musquitoes ; or the winged 
insects, similar to bats, any thing more than the 
winged lizards so common in that country'. 
The statement respecting the ledanon explains 
itself, in assuming that it exudes from a shrub 
upon which the goats are fond of browsing*. 
The frankincense is less a native of Arabia itself 
than the opposite coast of Zuila in Africa, as 
our investigations respecting that country will 
proye. 

i Besides these spices, gold and precious stones i 
are expressly enumerated among the natuiS 
productions of Happy Arabia. Gold mines, it is 
true, are no longer to be found there, but the 
assiu^nces of antiquity respecting them are so 

■killed Id the Imxiui; or the uideau. 3iiifvii u iiyrTJL cL Dioscon. L 77. 
TheoPBk. ix. 45. Kdo-u u launa caiia L. cl Diolc. i. 12. TbEoPs. 
ix. 45. Bui xSSianr is ciilta cretUnu L. DiOiC. i. 128. c£ ToOHMBFosT, 
Lp.29. 

' Draco Tolaiu L. See CEtEtcivt, Cottmtntar m Jitmai, L 498. 

* [Th« ledjuioa ie ■ procuclioD of the ledum, a ipeeiei of ciitui ; it ii a 
•Oct of gummy exndMian, coUected now-a-daya in ih£ Levaat, by rubbing 
Ihe bruichei wiih a piece of leather, to which the Tiscoui matter aiieki : 
it ia afbcrwards scraped off) rolled into halU, and dried. 1 have seen goata 
browiing on the ieavea, in the interior pans of (he itland of Ceoa. aod 
have no doubt that what Herodonu alatea retpecting (he ancieat mode ni 
CoUectiDg (bia dmg may be true. The ledum ia cultivated in our girdena, 
'under thenameof the(puneiMus,{ci*tiu ladanilerus, Lam.); tbeTigindity 
of the foliage ia not ao great aa in the plants (hat grow on the coaat of 
A«ia Minor, «ltboi%h it ia nifflcient to produce a Terydiiagreeable clam- 
ninew on the flngera of thoae that handle it. Note In tit patiage im 
LAVSBNT't Htndpfu. Ta.] 
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general and explicit, that it is impossible rea- 
sonably t» doubt that Yemen once abounded in 
gold*. Why indeed should not the mountains of 
Arabia yield this metal, which was so plentiiiil 
in those just opposite, in Ethiopia ? The minute 
acquaintance whichJob(supposed to have been an 
Arabian) displays of mining affairs, renders this 
highly probable*. Golden ore was also washed 
down by the momitain streams, and cleared from 
the sand by washing*. With regard to precious 
stones, they were found in the momitains of the 
province of Hadramaut*; such at least as were 
conadered precious by the ancients; namely, 
onyxes, rubies, agates, etc. 

But in addition to these native productions of 
Happy Arabia, other wares are mentioned as 
Arabian, certainly not the proper produce of this 
country, but either Ethiopian or Indian. To the 
former belongs cinnamon, or cannella; and to 
the latter, ivory and ebony. Cinnamon is cer- 
tidnly enumerated by Herodotus among the pro- 
ductions of Arabia; but the fabulous account 
which he repeats upon the authority of the Phoe- 
nicians, shews very plainly, that they made a 
mystery of its real native country'. Where cin- 
namon grows, or what country produces it, they 
cannot say; excepting that some, not impro- 
b^ly affirm, that it grows in those regions where 

* HiCHABLiB, SpUUeg. ii p. 190. Bochakt, p. 130, 140. 

* Job xxTui. 1 — 12. 
» SiaAB. p. TTT. 

* The Clulramatilt of the Greeki. 
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Bacchus was brought up*, A lai^e kind of fowl 
is said to bear these plants, which we, after the 
Phoenicians, call cinnamon, to their nests', from 
which it is procured by a stratagem, which he 
goes on to describe. Theophrastus', also, who 
distinguishes the various kinds of cinnamon 
according to its quality, has a story about ser- 
pents, that rendered its collection dangerous, 
which shews how widely these tales of the Phoe- 
nicians were spread. Later historians, as Dio- 
dorus and Strabo*, mention cinnamon, it is true, 
among the other productions of Arabia ; but it 
may be easily seen that they confoimded the 
merchandise imported with the produce of the 
country. Besides these, cardamomum, nard, and 
other spices, used in odoriferous waters and un- 
guents, are expressly emmierated by Theophras- 
tus as coming from India*. 

Having settled the principal articles of trade, 
the very important question arises, what dis- 
tricts and places of Arabia Fehx were the chief 
seats of this commerce ? It is a great advantage 
to history, that the prophet has left us so many 
accurate particulars upon this subject. The 
places mentioned by him render it qiiite certain 
that the Phoenicians made choice, in an especial 
manner, of the two districts of Hadramaut and 



* I iball (hen in Lhe next icctlon, an the Irade of iha Babjloo 
thit i> >ii sncient tndidon of Cejrlon. 

' Tbioi-h. HUt. PluL ix. S. 

* Diop. I p. 161. Strab. p. 1134. 

* Tasoraa. ix. 7. 

TOL. II. H 
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Sedscar, the richest and most fruitful of Yemen. 
" Wadan and Javan brought thee from Saiuia 
8word-b]ades, cassia, and cinnamon, in exchange 
for thy wares. The merchants of Saba and of 
Raema traded with thee ; the best spices, pre- 
cious stones, and gold, brought they to thee for 
thy wares. Haran, Canna, Aden, Saba, traded 
with thee*." Some of these places, as Aden, 
Canna, Haran, all celebrated seaports on the In- 
dian sea, as well as Sanaa and Saba, or Mariaba, 
still the capital of Yemen, have retained their 
names unchanged to the present day : the site 
of others, as Wadan, on the straits of Babelman- 
deb, rest only on probable conjecture. These 
accurate statements of the prophet at aU events 
prove what a special knowledge the inhabitants 
of Palestine had of Happy Arabia, and how 
great and active the intercourse with that country 
must have been. 

Similar statements are found in Theophrastus; 
and likewise some remarkable particulars respect- 
ing the frankincense and spices there cultivated. 
" Frankincense, myrrh, and cassia," he observes, 
" grow in the Arabian districts of Saba and Adra- 
motitis (Hadramaut;) frankincense and myrrh on 
the sides or at the foot of mountains, and in the 
neighbouring islands. The trees which produce 
them grow sometimes wild, though occasionally 
cultivated ; that of the frankincense being some- 
what taller than the myrrh. The land belongs 

' EzEKiEL xxtiL 19 — 24, according to Hiduelis'a truulatioii, wboae 
remarlu 1 muit b^ the retder to compare with whit foUotn. 
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to the Sabeans, who regard the property as sa- 
cred, so that no one watches his trees. The har- 
vested frankincense and myrrh was carried to a 
temple of the smi, the most holy among this na- 
tion, (always given to the idolatry of star-wor- 
ship,) and guarded by armed Arabians. Each 
proprietor here set out his. heap, placing upon it 
a ticket, on which was inscribed the quantity 
and price. Then came the merchant and depo- 
sited near each lot the price marked; after 
him followed the priest, who took one-third of 
this price for the deity, and left the remainder 
for the proprietor. The frankincense from the 
young trees is whitest, but least odoriferous, that 
of the more aged, yellow, but of stronger scent*." 

The frankincense trade then was carried on 
under the protection of a sanctuaiy ; it was also 
a kind of dwnb trade, as is at this time the 
coffee trade in the same regions. " The frank- 
incense grown on the main land was the most 
agreeable, but that of the neighbouring isles 
emitted the most powerful odour." Among these 
islands without doubt must be comprised the op- 
posite Ethiopian peninsula of Zuila, now inha- 
bited by the Samilis, who still, as I have shewn 
in another place, possess the frankincense trade. 

The commerce of the Phcenicians, however, 
was not confined merely to southern Arabia, but 
stretched along the eastern coast on the Persian 
gulf: — " The sons of Daden carry on thy trade, 
and to lai^e countries went thy merchandise ; 

• THtopKRAiT. Hilt. Plant, ix. 4. 

h2 
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with horn, ivory, and ebony, did they requite 
thee for thy wares*." Daden is one of the Baha^ 
rein islands on the Persian gulf, as will be fully 
shevm in the chapter on the commerce of the 
Babylonians ; and on this island Phoenician set- 
tlements it is said have been discovered in the 
vicinity of the trading city, Gerra. But if these 
words of the prophet prove an intercourse be- 
tween Phcenicia and the Persian gulf, they also 
prove not less indisputably the connexion in 
which the Phoenicians stood with India. The 
large countries to which the Phoenician trade ex- 
tended beyond Daden could be no other than 
India ; if this is not sufficiently proved by the si- 
tuation, it is beyond a doubt by the commodities 
mentioned. Ivory and ebony could only have 
been procured in Daden from India, as there 
were no elephants in Arabia ; and by the bom 
is probably meant the tusk of the narval, (or sea 
unicorn,) which is a native of the Indian sea'. 

l-Having settled the principal directions which 
the Phoenician-Arabian commerce took, it is now 
important that we should discover who were 
the intermediate agents by whom it was tranft- 
acted, and the way and manner by which it was 
carried on. 

It has already been shewn, that from the na^ 
ture of the coun^ this could only have been 
done by caravans. Let us now investigate by 
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whom these were formed ; from what point they 
started, and what route they travelled. 
[l have in another place observed, that the 
greater part of the caravans were usually formed 
by nomad tribes of herdsmen, who, from their 
mode of life, were much better adapted to it 
than the inhabitants of towns^^ These remarks 
apply here, and are at once confirmed by the 
picture drawn by the prophet of the Tyrian land 
trade, in which we always see represented the 
nations coming and bringiTig their wares to the 
Tyrians; but never the latter going forth to 
fetch them. Tyre was, in this respect, much in 
the same situation as Carthage. [TShe had in her 
neighbourhood numerous nomad nations, which 
she employed to transact her business, v. The 
Syrian and Arabian deserts were occupied by 
tribes of this description, who wandered about 
with their flocks and herds, and, living in their 
tents, acknowledged no.^uthority but that of 
their sheiks and emirs. /..These formed the cara- 
vans, by letting or selling their numerous camels, 
with their guides and drivers, to the merchants^ 
" Arabians, and all the emirs of the Kedarians 
i^aded with thee and brought thee dromedaries'." 
/Tt seems, too, very naturally to follow, that from 
mer e ca rriers these men would soon become 
dealers j.i and hence it is no way extraordinary 



* Sm Ot»tr<d IntrtAieliait, p. xxv. 4friea»i Natiau, toL u 

> EsHiBL zxTiu 21. Ke<Ur, > tribe in (hi neighboarhoad of BKffj 

AnibU, alwayi appean rich in cattle, and (a trading with them. Imiak 

II. 16, irilh Ifae coDUuentuy of Geaeniua. 
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to find among these nations certain tribes very 
opulent. [Among the Arabian tribes, none ap- 
pear to have cultivated the caravan trade earlier, 
or with more advantage, than the Midianites, 
who wandered on the northern boundaries of 
that country, and consequently in the neighbour- 
hood of Phoenicia. It was to a caravan of Mi- 
dianite merchants, which, laden with spicery, 
and balm, and myrrh, was journeying from Ara- 
bia into Egypt, that Joseph was sold^ The 
spoil which the Israelites took from this nation 
in gold was so prodigious as to excite our 
wonder ; it was indeed so common among them, 
that not only their own ornaments, but even the 
collars of their camels were made of this precious 
metal '. 

But besides the Midianiteg there was another 
nation of northern Arabia, not less remarkable 
in the history of commerce, and which is also 
mentioned by the prophet, as one of the chief 
nations from whom the Phoenicians obtained the 
merchandise of the south : these were the Idu- 
means, or Edomites. " Edom abo managed thy 
trade and thy great affairs ; emeralds, purple, 
broidered work, cotton, bezoar, and precious 
stones, she gave thee for the wares, which thou 
deliveredst to her*." The Edomites, however, 
were certainly not nomads. They had, as we have 
already noticed, cities, as, for example, the sea- 

' Oehehb xxxrii. 28. 

■ Jddobi viiL 21. 26. OBHEait zxxL 47—53. 

< EzBK. n*i. 16. 
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ports of Eloth and Ezion-Geber, (now Acaba,) 
and others deeper in the land, as BuBSra and 
Petra, The wares enumerated by the prophet 
seem to be mostly Indian and Arabian ; to these 
belong the precious stones, pearls, and purple, by 
which we must here understand that of India*. 
These therefore the Edomites bought of the 
caravans, and brought them to T3Te and the 
other Phoenician cities. The cotton and broidered 
work might probably have come from Egypt. 

All these nomad tribes roving about northern 
Arabia were comprized by the Greeks under the 
name of Nabathian Arabs, which, though then 
applied to the inhabitants of the north of Arabia 
in general, properly belongs only to those of the 
important district of Hedjas: Diodorus, who 
describes very elegantly their manner of life, does 
not forget their caravan trade to Yemen. " No 
small number of them," he says % " follow the bu- 
siness of carrying to the Mediterranean frankin- 
cense, myrrh, and other costly spices, which they 
purchase pf persons who bring them from Happy 
Arabia." According to this accouit, it appears 
that they did not travel to Yemen themselves, 
but obtained their goods of the caravans which 
came from that country, in order to carry them 
still ftirther. Both systems, however, might very 
well have existed tc^ether; for the merchant 
changes the conductor of his wares upon the 
route, accordingly as he may find opportunity or 

' 8m MiCBAELlI, L C. 

* DiOD. ii. p. SM. 
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have occasion. It is nevertheless plain, from the 
description of the prophet, that caravans were 
formed in Arabia itself to journey into Phoenicia; 
for he expressly asserts, that merchants from 
Javan and Wadan had broxight the wares of 
Yemen to Tyre'. 

^Ve find the same things to have happened in 
Arabia that obtained in the Carthaginian do- 
minions and Egypt : the great markets for the 
merchandise which the caravans exported were 
on the borders of the desert. [ Thus, in the ter- 
ritory of Edom, in a situation fixed by nature 
herself, Petra grew into opulence, and gave its 
name to the whole of North-west Arabia*. 
Here became accumulated, in great abundance 
and in security, a great variety of wares 
brought from the southern regions; such, for 
example, as were the property of these nomad 
races themselves, and which they exchanged 
with the Phoenicians and others for articles of 
clothing and the necessaries of life. This place 
also has been visited by Burckhardt', Banks, 
and Legh '. According to Diodorus, it was three 

' EZBKIEL xxvii. 19. Wadan and Javan, both citiea of Yemen. See 

HiCHAELIE, L c 

> Now Karaki in Joebfhub, iv. 4, Btkami tbe preseoc Selih, 30* W 
N, L, 36* eail longitude. According to the recent mops of Syria by 
Faultre, it ia, at the preaeot time, a place nhere many caravan roads meet : 
oare miul be taken not to confound it nilh Moba-CaTTak, to tbe cMt of 
the Dead sea, to which the name of Carrak haa been given impToperlf. 
In the Deighbourhood ia Mount Hor, « place rewirted to by pilgrima, and 
where ia abewn the grave of Aaron. 

■ BuBCKBAkDT'a TVavela in Syria and the Holy Land, p. 422, etc. 

* Their narratives will be found appended to Mac Mi<:iIjBI.'s Jamtt^ 
fnt\Mfteaui ie Cenitanlinoplr. 
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hundred stadia from the southern extremity of 
the Red Sea' ; and it seems therefore scarcely 
doubtful that it must be sought somewhere near 
Wadi Muta, (the valley of Moses,) so celebrated 
for its ruins. The description given of it by 
Burchardt confirms the statement of Diodorus. 
By cutting through the soUd rocks, a way has 
been made into a narrow valley, through which 
flows little streams, while the overhanging rocks 
often intercept the sight of the heavens. A 
handful of resolute men might here maintain 
themselves against an army. Where this valley 
begins to open lay the ancient city of Petra. 
The ruins of buildings found here are no earlier 
than the time of the Romans ; but temples, and 
numerous sepidchres hewn out of the rock, are 
probably of a more remote origin'. Even as 
early as the times of Alexander, Petra was the 
staple of the Arabians for their spice and frank- 
* incense trade. At that time a great fair was 
held in its neighbourhood', which there is no 
reason to doubt had been estabUshed at a much 
earlier period. Demetrius Poliorcetes attempted, 
at the command of his father Antigonus, to fell 
upon the merchants here in a treacherous man- 
ner, and to plunder them of their wealth, but 
the attempt failed*. 

If the foregoing remarks have shewn, in a 
• nioD. L c 

' Uic MicaxL, p. 228. Prudence unfortunately pitvenled Burck- 
hardt fironi accurately examining iheie niini. 
' DiOD. t. c. 
' DiOD. I. c. 
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general manner, the extent and activity of 
Arabian commerce, they must naturdly have 
excited a desire in the reader to know the routes 
by which it was carried on. Had we in this case 
the description of a caravan road, such as Herodotus 
has left us of the one through the interior of Africa, 
ourcuriositymjghtbeeasily gratified; thishowever 
fails us, and the few obscure traces of one, which 
may be found in Strabo, only afford us data for 
the settlement of some individual places. This 
writer mentions at least one of the intervening 
stations, which the caravans from Arabia Felix 
usually passed through, and determines the time 
which the journey occupied. They consumed 
seventy days in going from Yemen to Petra, and 
passed in their route a place named Albus Pagus, 
(^Aevtcij Kotfii) of the Greeks, and the Havra or 
Avara of the Arabians*. This place is situated 
on the Arabian gulf, under 25* N. Lat. on the 
boundaries of the fertile country of Nejed, 
belonging to central Arabia. Hence it is evident 
that the caravan road extended along the Arabian 
gulf, most probably touched upon Mecca, 
the ancient Macoraba, and so arrived at the 
frontiers of Arabia Felix. By this route the 
caravans would enjoy the advantage of passing 
through fertile regions in the midst of their 
journey; while, deeper in the interior, they 
would have had to traverse long and dreary 
sandy deserts. The number of days' journey 
agrees very well with the distance. From Ma- 

* Sthab. p. 1113. 
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liaba to Petra is reckoned at about 1^260 geo- 
graphical miles, which, divided by sixteen, the 
ordinary distance which caravans travel in a day, 
amounts to seventy. 

This same writer has left us also some few 
particulars respecting the trading routes of east- 
em Arabia. It was the inhabitants of the city of 
Gerra on the Persian Gulf, who more especially 
carried on the caravan trade. They kept up a 
commercial intercourse with the marts of Ha- 
dramaut, the journey to which occupied forty 
days, the road stretching right across the great 
sandy desert in the south-east of the peninsula, 
and not along the coast. The distance in a 
direct line from Hadramaut to Gerra is not less 
than from six hundred and fifty to seven hundred 
mOes, and would consequently require a forty 
days' joxmney. 

Besides this, there existed, as we learn from 
the words of the prophet, a direct intercourse 
between the eastern coast of the peninsula and 
Gerra and Phcenicia. For, he says, the merchants 
of Daden brought the merchandise of the Per- 
sian gulf to Tyre ', whose route, consequently, 
must have run through the north-eastern part of 
the land. This feet is still further proved by a 
passage from Isaiah, who, when he threatens Ara- 
bia with a foreign invasion, forgets not to mention 
the interruption which it would cause to its 
commerce. " In the wilderness of Arabia ye will 
be benighted. Oh, ye caravans of Daden ! To 
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the thirsty bring out water, inhabitants of Tema ; 
bring forth bread for the fugitives! For they fly be- 
fore the sword and before the fury of war*." The 
trading caravans of Daden, which had hitherto 
journeyed undisturbed, were to be driven from 
their usual route by the approach of the enemy, 
and compelled to pass their nights in the wilder- 
ness, where the hospitable tribe of Tema, out of 
compassion, would bring them water and bread. 
Tema was situated on the western border of the 
fertile province of Nejed', by which therefore the 
road passed. From this road the caravans were 
to be compelled to turn, in order to hide them- 
selves in the desert. 

Thus we leam the usual caravan road which 
led from Gerra to Tyre ; that it was the only one 
is not here asserted. There must have been a 
time when the interior of Arabia, of which we 
are now so ignorant, was well known ; and this 
is proved by the number of places mentioned by 
Ptolemy'. Whether or not this knowledge had 
descended from the Phcenicians, it is impossible 
to determine : perhaps it will not be thought im- 
probable. In the investigation of the commerce 
of Babylon, it will however be more clearly 

* ISAiAB xxL 13 — 15, wilh Geseniui's Cemmmtanf. Tbete puogei 
of the pTopbeM ue of ihe greater imporunce ftwa the veldomnei* with 
irhicb orevuK are mentioned by historical writer*. It ii from llieiD, uid 
not from Ihe biitoriani, Ihst may be gathered the extent of the commetM 
of the ancient world. 

> 27* N. Lit ; lee GesENIcs's Commtntary « fiotoi, i SST. 

> Many caravan roada in the interior of Arabia are marked vpoD the 
map to D. BitEHUEa'a Efitdtchaiggii, elc. I sbaJl notice them in the 
appendix upon the ancient commercial roulee. The ilarting pointa are 
the asme as laid down above. 
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proved, that the eastern coast of Arabia did not 
less abound in staples for Arabian, as well as 
Indian merchandise, than the southern. It re- 
quires therefore scarcely any further proof, that 
it also contained trading routes upon which this 
merchandise might be transported to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, or at least to the marts of 
Arabia Petrsea. 

Should it appear from what has been ad- 
vanced that this Arabia Petrsea— the boundary 
country between the desert and the fertile regions 
— was the district in which the Arabian caravans 
were formed, and where the great staples for 
their wares were foimd, let it be allowed me, 
further, to add a single conjecture upon the way 
in which it was forwarded from this place to the 
great seaports of the Phcenicians ; as it seems 
probable, that by this may be cleared up, what 
hitherto has been a very obscure passage in He- 
rodotus. I mean that in which he describes the 
sea coast of Phoenicia, as far as the frontiers of 
Egypt*. " From Phcenicia to the boundaries of 
the city Cadytis, stretch the country of the 
Syrians of Palestine, (the Jews). From Cadytis, 
a city which does not seem to me to be much 
smaller than Sardis, as far as Jenysus, He, on the 
sea coast, the Arabian staples. The country from 
Jenysus to lake Sirbonis and to the Casian 
mountains, where Egypt begins, belong again to 

■ HBkoD. iiL S. C«d]rti> I uk« to be Jenatltta. Tht exprenion 
intrifia T«i 'Afofitav, iccordii^ to the coDDCiion, cao hare no othcT wnu 
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the SyriaDS. This is no small district, but three 
days' journey long; it is in, other respects a 
waterless desert." 

These Arabian staples on the Mediterranean 
are mentioned by no other writer but Herodotus; 
and the passage is more remarkable from his so 
determinately distinguishing between the Ara^ 
bians, and Syrians, and Jews. But does it not 
seem highly probable, that the principal and par- 
ticular business of these seaports, among which 
I include Gaza and Ascalon, was to ship the mer- 
chandise brought by the Arabian and Egyptian 
caravans, and to transport it along the coast to 
Tyre and the other large Phoenician cities ? This, 
though only a conjecture with regard to these 
early times, is a certainty as regards the period 
of the Ptolemies ; for the city of Rhinocolura, 
which, if it did not form one of these very cities, 
lay in the same neighbourhood, is expressly 
mentioned as a seaport, to which a great portion 
of the wares of Arabia were brought from Petra, 
in order to be shipped off for their ftuther desti- 
nation*. 

Modem travellers, first Seetzra^, then Bur- 
chardt', and, finally, Bankes and Buckingham*, 
have brought to light the remains of the cities 
east of the lake Tiberias and the Dead sea, (the 
ancient Decapolis and Havra,) comprised be- 

*Stiiab. p. lias. 

' InmuunfromhiiletteTE; ManatSefu Carrttpmdaix, ISOS, B. 17, IS. 

* Trm*U Jn Syria and (A« Halg Land, b; J. L. BuacKHAKliT. Loud. 
1822, with mtp*. 

* Buckihouam'* TrmtU m Palfitine, 1823. 
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tween 82" — 33*. N. Lat. The magnificent ruins of 
Gerasa, (Dsieres,) Gadara, and Philadelphia, 
(Amman,) some of which are little inferior to 
those of Palmyra. Decayed temples, colonades, 
and amphitheatres, shew the former grandeur and 
opulence of these cities, when they were the 
seats of the Indian-Arabian commerce. So far 
however as these ruins have been made known 
to us, they belong altogether to a later period, 
that of the Antonines ; while in those of Palmyra, 
among the vestiges of this, are discovered some of 
an earlier period : on this account the former 
do not come within the scope of this inquiry. 

From the foregoing observations the following 
results may be deduced. 

First. Ult is clear that Arabia was the great 
seat of the Phcenician land-trade, and that with 
this was interwoven a connexion with the rich 
countries of the south, Ethiopia and India] Not- 
withstanding the vast deserts of sand, which pro- 
tected Arabia from the attacks of foreign con- 
querors, the merchant's desire of gain was not 
damped, but surmounted every difficulty. Cara- 
vans, composed of various tribes, penetrated 
through its wastes in every direction, even to its 
southern and eastern coasts'; here they traded, 
either directly or indirectly, with the Phcenicians, 
whose seaports became at last the great staples 
of their valuable merchandise, whence it was 

' Sm the lublime deicription of IiAtiu Ix. 6 — 9, in which the pro- 
phet reprtmenti the carsvanB H whale tribes, which ibould come to Jeru- 
•alem imlead of going to Tjie. 
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shipped off, and spread over the west at an im- 
mense profit io these merchants. 

Secondly. ^This commerce must have been the 
more lucrative, as it was, according to the very 
clear statement of Ezekiel, altogether carried on 
by barter. It is everywhere spoken of as an 
exchange of merchandise against merchandise, 
and even the precious metals are only considered 
as suchT7 What an immense profit the Phoeni- 
cian merchant must have made of his Spanish 
silver mines, by exchanging their produce for 
gold in Yemen, where this metal was so abun- 
dant? What a profit he must have had on other 
wares, which the Arabians in a manner were 
obhged to take of him, and in which he had no 
competitor ? While, however, the Phoenician had 
no rival to compete with, he established, as it 
were, one among the Arabians, by procuring the 
commodities they sold from every country in 
which they were to be obtained, by which means 
he prevented the Arab merchants from fixing an 
arbitrary price upon their goods. If driven to it, 
he could do without the merchants of Saba or 
Aden, since he could obtain the same wares 
from Gerra ; and had the merchants of Gerra 
attempted to overcharge him, they would as 
soon have been supplanted by those of Yemen. 

Thirdly. The intercourse with Arabia must 
have been greatly facilitated by the similarity of 
the languages of the two nations. These were 
only dialects of one same language*; and though 

■ See vol. i {Ptrtiami,) p. 71. 
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difierences might occur, yet there scarcely could 
have been any difficulty in making each other 
understood. What an advantage to the Phce- 
nician merchant, to be able, in the mutual inter- 
course with these distant regions, to make use of 
his native tongue, instead of being at the mercy 
of treacherous interpreters. This advantage 
alone would have sufficed to secure him the ex- 
duatve commerce of Arabia, even if the dtuation 
of the country had not made it almost impoa^ 
sible for any foreign nation to compete with him. 
^JThe commerce of the Phoenicians with Egypt 
must be considered as a second branch o^ 
their southern land trade. Their intercourse 
with this nation was one of the earliest they 
form^^as Herodotua expressly assures us that 
the exportation of Assyrian and Egyptian wares 
was the first business they carried on'. Their 
early acquaintance with Egypt, too, comes be- 
fore us even in the patriarchal age; as every 
one knows from the Mosaic records. And when 
it is remembered that Egypt at all times enjoyed 
the principal land trade of Africa, as I have 
shewn in Uie portion of my work relating to that 
country, it would indeed seem surprising if no 
intercourse had subnsted between two such 
great neighbouring commercial nations. StiU 
more positive information, however, respecting 
its existence is given by Ezekiel, who, in his 
picture of Tynan commerce, forgets not that 
with Egypt, but even enumerates the wares 

VOL. II. I 
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which Tyre obttuned from the banks of the Nile. 
" Fine cottons and embroidered work from 
Egypt spreadest thou over thy pavilions ; dark 
blue and purple from the Pelopomiesus were thy 
coverings'." In my researches on the Egyptians, 
I have shewn that weaving was one of their 
principal occupations, and that cotton was a 
native of their soil. Embroideries of cotton, and 
with cotton, were common in Egypt, and consi- 
dered as masterpieces of art ; as is proved by the 
linen corslet embroidered with cotton thread, 
which Amasis presented to Polycrates of Sa- 
, mos'. Corn, the other great product of Egypt, 
was only procured from that coimtry upon ex- 
traordinary occasions; as Palestine and Syria 
furnished it of an excellent quality. It is proved, 
however, that it was fetched f^m thence, in 
cases of emergency, by the caravan journey of 
the sons of Jacob into Egypt 

Some particulars, too, have been preserved re- 
specting the form and manner of the commercial 
intercourse between the Egyptians and Phteni- 
cians. It was carried on by land and not by 
sea, for the entrance to Egypt by the latter was 
forbidden to foreigners previous to the reign of 
Amasis. The first trace of this conunerce is 
found in the earliest tradition of the expedition 
of the Tynan Hercules. " After the victory 
over Anteus, he went into Egypt, and there de- 
stroyed the tyrant Busiris, who dyed his hands 
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in the blood of all strangers*." I cheerfully re- 
sign to my readers the easy and agreeable task of 
unveiling the sense which is enveloped under 
this beautiful mythos ; who sees not that civili- 
zation is the thing here meant 1 and that Busiris, 
being one of the ancient kings of Thebes, this 
tradition refers to the Phoenician commerce with 
Upper Egypt, (one of the most ancient land 
trades of the world,) where the himdred-^ated 
Thebes was the capital, and at the same time 
the principal seat of the commerce of interior 
Africa, as I have proved in the Researches upon 
thejlgyptians ? 

iJff'ith the domestic revolutions of Egypt, the 
seat of Phoenician trade became changed. Thebes 
no longer remained its chief mart, but the later 
capital, Memphis. Here was established a co- 
lony of Phoenicians ; as an entire quaitar of the 
city was inhabited by their merchants^ These 
focts are surely sufficient to prove how extensive 
theic transactions must have been iv^th this nation. 

COfie of the principal articles exported by the 
Phoenicians to Egypt was wine, which this 
country did not at that time produce. Twice a 
year large cargoes of this were shipped from 
Phoenicia and Greec5,.-^-*The earthen vessels, in 
which, according to the custom of the ancient 
world, it was cont^ned, were applied to an ex- 
traordinary purpose by the Persians, when they 
ruled in this country. They were placed as 
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cisterns in the three days' desert, which divided 
Syria from Egypt, in order to make the commu- 
nication easier for strai^rs*. 

^The second great branch of the Phcenician 
land trade spread towards the east It includes 
their commerce with Syria and Palestine, with 
Babylon and Assyria, and with the countries of 
ea^t^m Asia^ 

-Palestine was the granary of the Phoenicians. 
Their own mounttunous territory was but little 
ad^ted for agriculture, while Palestine produced 
com in such abundance, as to be able to supply 
them plentifully with this first necessary of life. 
*' Judah and the land of Israel traded with thee ; 
com of Minnith, honey of raisins, oil, and balm, 
gave they to thee for thy wares^ The com of 
Judea was the best known. It excelled even 
that of Egypt. It was not therefore merely the 
proximity of the country which led the Egyptians 
to prefer this market. The other productions, 
also mentioned by the prophet, are among those 
which the Holy Land was &mous for producing 
of a superior quaUty. The strong vine, which 
has been native in this country from time imme- 
morial, afforded them an abundance of delicious 
grapes. The oil of Palestine, as we are informed 
by a modem traveller, even still excels that of 
Ftovence, notwithstanding the sunken state of 
culture under Turkish despotism. The balm 
was collected in the lands about lake Geneza^ 

' See Hekod. iii. S, 9, 

* EiBKiSL xxviL 17. For what fellmn, •«« the remark) of Micbaetu. 
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reth ; imd is of the sune sort as that still 
in high repute, under the name of balsam of 
Mecca*. 

The fact, that Palestine was the granary of the 
Phcenidans, explains, too, in the clearest man- 
ner, the good understanding and lasting peace 
that prevailed between these two nations. It is 
a striking feature in the Jewish history, that with 
all other nations around them, they lived in 
a state of almost continual warfare; and that 
under Darid and Solomon they even became 
conquerors, and subdued considerable countries ; 
and yet with their nearest neighbours, the Phoe- 
nicians, they never engaged in hostilities. But 
if a sense of their weakness prevented them from 
attacking these mighty cities, the natural policy 
of the Phoenicians no less, on the other hand, 
restrained them from any hostile attempt on a 
country from which they drew their subsistence: 
to which it may be added, that it seems to have 
been a maxim among them to avoid all wars 
and forcible extension of their dominions upon 
the continent of Asia. 

Syria proper, also, siqiplied its various produc- 
tions, according to the nature of the different 
parts of the country, — accordingly as it was 
adapted for agriculture, the cultivation of the 
vine, or merely to the nomad life and the 
breeding of cattie.l!' Damascus traded with thee 
on account of thy great riches, and the multitude 
of thy wares ; and brought thee wine from Char 

< TBtOPHKKT. BilL Plant, ix. 6. 
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lybon, and wool from the wilderness'.y The wine 
of Chalybon, probably the modern Aleppo, was 
the best that Asia afforded, or at least was 
esteemed as such. It was the only sort which 
was served at the table of the Persian kings, 
whose custom it was, only to admit to their 
board the greatest delicacies that each province 
of their empire brought forth*. If it be consi- 
dered that the vine at this period was naturalized 
neither in Africa nor in the west of Europe, the 
conjecture will appear more probable, that wine 
in general was one of the most important com- 
modities of Phoenician sea trade, as it could only 
be transported on land by waggons, and not 
upon beasts of bmvien. 

The wool of the wilderness was one of the 
war^ supplied by the pastoral tribes, who wan- 
dered with their flocks as well over the Syrian 
as over the Arabian deserts'. The fleece of 
these sheep is the finest known ; it is improved 
by the heat of the climate, the continual exposure 
to the open air, and the care that these people 
bestow upon their flocks, which constitute their 
only business, all of which help to render it more 
precious '. The Arabian sheep, distinguished from 
the European by their immense tails, were 
known to Herodotus, who has left us a descrip- 
tion of them*. "Arabia likewise possesses two 

* BlEKIELXXvii. IS. 

' See the chRpter on the iDlernal Government of the PenUn*. 
•Ebeuel xxvii, 18, 21. 

1 See MiCHABLia, on the Wandeiing Shepbetds, id his f'trmue^lni 
Schrijlait, B. i. t. 6. 
' Hgrod. iii, 113. 
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extraordinary breeds of sheep, neither of which 
is found elsewhere. One of these has long tails, 
not less than three cubits ; and were they suffered 
to drag them behind them, they would become 
sore by rubbing against the ground. The shep- 
herds therefore make small carriages, and fasten 
them under the tails, to each animal one. The 
other kind of sheep have broad tails, each full 
an ell in width." 

Herodotus only errs in taking a mere variety 
for a distinct species ; all the other circumstances 
he here mentions are known to modern natural- 
ists and travellers. A moment's reflection upon 
Tyrian manufacture of woven goods and their 
dyes, will enable the reader at once to perceive 
the great importance of this branch of commerce. 
It converted the very wilderness, so far as they 
were concerned, into an opulent country, which 
afforded them the finest and most precious 
raw materials for their most important manufac- 
tures. This circumstance, too, was a means of 
cementing and preserving a good understanding 
between them and these nomad tribes ; a matter 
of no inconsiderable consequence to the Phoe- 
nicians, as it was through them, that the rich 
produce of the southern regions came into their 
hands. 

[^The great point, however, to which the trade 
of the Phoenicians was directed in the east, was 
Babylon. That a very active commerce was 
carried on with this floiurishing city, even before 
it forcibly obtained the dominion of Asia and 
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subjected Phcenicia itseluno one can doubt, who 
is acquainted with the situation and manners of 
the two nations ; and yet^ however astonishing 
it may seem, we have less information reacting 
this very important Inranch of trade than upon 
almost every other. Still we have the positive 
testimony of Herodotus, that it was one of the 
most ancient. ^^At the beginning, they exported 
Egyptian and Assyrian wares (the latter coobu. 
prising the Babylonian) to the Mediterranean*".^ 
The prophet also mentions this commerce, but, 
like Herodotus, only in a general manner, and 
without at all setting forth its nature and 
objects'. It probably happened, that it was fre- 
quently interrupted by the great revolutions (rf 
interior Asia, in which Babylon itself often 
necessarily participated ; it must however soon 
have revived, when the trade of Babylon itself 
again began to flourish. 

In proportion, however, as the silence of his- 
tory upon this interesting subject is remarkable, 
the coigecture is strengthened, that the trading 
route between Babylon and Tyre lay through a 
long unintem^ted desert ; the natural con- 
sequence of which would be, that, even suf^posii^ 
it not purposely ctmcealed, this commerce would 
have become but little known. But even in this 
desert itself are foimd vestiges which seem to 
denote its course uid magnitude : the ruins of 
Palmyra and Balbeck; probably Hnks of the 

' Hbkod. i. 1. 

' EiiviBL ixvii. 2S. Amm uul Chilmftd ««re al«o thy ncrdwats. 
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commercial chain which conoected Tyre and 
Babylon^. 

The magnificent remains of these two cities 
have only been made known within the last cen- 
tury, by the publication of two celebrated works, 
in which they are represented l^y engravings. 
Of Pahnyra, indeed, it may in some measure be 
asserted, that it was not discovered till within 
this period*. The form of the buildings which 
are left, shew at the first glance that they have 
no claim to the antiquity of Thebes and Per- 
sepolis, but belong rather to the Greek-Mace- 
donian, and a considerable part of them even to 
the Roman period ; it is not however less certain, 
that the foundation of both cities must be c^ried 
much &rther back than the origin of their exist- 
ing remains. 

The Jewish annals ascribe the bnilding of both 
cities to Solomon. " He built Baalath and 
Tadmor in the desert'." Baalath, the temple of 
the sun, is the same with Balbeck> the valley of 
the sun ; which name has been given it beouise 
the city was built in a vaDey. The first name is 
also expressed by ^e Greek ^pellation, HeUo- 

* The fint of these hj in the fimitftJ nUey between Libanw and Anti- 
libanni, conwqncDtljr not within Pbonieia proper. 'Ptimjra, on the con- 
tmj, ms liluaied in the midst of the Syrian dcKrt, three dajn' journey 
ttom ibe Euphntei, upon one orthorc genu of the desert, or oasei, which 
I tMTe deicribcd with more detail in the Tolomea npoo Africa, tS\' N. 
IaL Its abundance of palsn gate it ita oMse, Ihon^ this tree of the 
wildemeaa ia no longer to be Ibund there. 

* See the two well-known workf, Snimt ^ Palmfra, and tiu Subu if 
BtiUek, in the prebce to irtuch will be Ibnnd collected the prindpid 
historical data for the history of both cities. 

* 1 KlNOS VL. 18. 
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polit. Tadmor, or Thadamora, is one of the 
common Syrian names of Palmyra. 

If it be believed, fix>m the high antiquity of 
this city, that it was built just at the time when 
the land trade of the Phcenicians, and especially 
of the new island city of Tyre, was so rapidly 
spreading, it must be admitted that a share in 
this trade entered exactly into the views of So- 
lomon their builder, as is shewn from the navi- 
gation to Ophir. Their lying, too, exactly in the 
direction of Babylon ; and the great highway of 
eastern commerce running, certainly at a later 
period, through them, and thus became the cause 
of their magnitude and splendoiu', render it at 
least highly probable, that they had fulfilled the 
same destination in earlier times. Even now, 
according to Seetzen, all the commercial roads 
from Damascus to the Euphrates, run by Pal- 
myra, where they first divide\ This indeed is 
the path prescribed by nature herself. Taking 
this for granted, Balbeck may be considered as 
the point of departure ; it being the general 
custom of the east for caravans to assemble at 
some distance from the chief city. In three 
days they reached Emesa, (Hems,) another cele- 
brated city of Syria, on the borders of the desert. 
The distance through this sea of sand then 
required from four to five days to bring the tra- 
veller in sight of Palmyra. From this oasis to 
the Euphrates again required a journey of from 
three to four days to bring the caravan to Thap- 

) Mmatlkhe Corrcipiiwlnu, I80S, S. ^08. 
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sacus, where it usually crossed over this stream. 
On the opposite side, the travellers had the 
choice of either following the course of the 
river, or of passing through the steppes of Meso- 
potamia'. 

Whether, however, this is now the usual route 
or not, the commercial intercourse between 
Tyre and Babylon will not be the less certain ; 
but this is not the case with regard to the more 
distant countries of Ama. I shall reserve the in- 
vestigation of this matter to the next book, on 
the trade of Babylon. I trust, I shall in that be 
able to make it appear that the Phoenicians, 
either directly or indirectly, procured the pro- 
ductions of the much more remote regions of 
tlje, world. 

yy^e have now only to consider the thisd, and 
least branch of Phcenician land trade^ which 
would have remained entirely unknown had It 
not been casually mentioned by the prophet. 
No Greek writer, that I am acquainted wj^h, has 
left the least information respecting it. [." Tubal 
and Meshech traded with thee, and gave thee 
slaves and vessels of brass for thy wares. To- 
garmah gave thee horses of commmi and noble 
breeds, and mules, for thy wares '^^^The geogra- 
phical difficulties to which these names give rise 
have been cleared away by Bochart and Mi- 
chaelis'. There can be no doubt, that Tubal 

* Thii rouie is also marked upon Paoltke's Map ^ Syria, which 
docribes bolh the aEdeol ud nrodem caravui roedi. 

* BcBliEL xxvii. 13, It. 

> BocHAKT, p. 200, 207. HiCHAiL. IfpUileg. I 44, 67. 
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and Meshech denoted the r^ons lying between 
the Black and Caspian seas : the abode of the 
Tibarenians and Mosches, and probably also 
the Caf^iodocians. With regard to Togarmah, 
conjecture runs very strong in favour of its being 
Armenia. The probability of the truth of these 
conjectures is much augmented by the fact, that 
the wares enumerated axe exactly such as these 
regions produce. Cappadocia, together with the 
Caucasian districts, from the very earliest times, 
was the chief »eat of the slave trade, and always 
continued so in the imcient world. The finest 
race of men have always been preferred ; and it 
is very generally known, that at the present 
time the harems of the Turkish and Persiui no- 
bility are peopled with the mostjjeautifiil of the 
Creorgians and Circassians. \Xhe speculating 
spirit of the Phcenicians soon found a way to 
these countries, and knew very well how to take 
advantage of the prevailing taste in ^hiTmer- 
chandise. Their commerce in this detestable 
branch of trade was very extensive. The pro- 
phets bitterly reproach them for dealing in boys 
Mid girk, even in those of their neighbours the 
Jews, and for selling them to the Greeks ;] and 
predict that they should be pimished Iot tlus 
offence, and their own children sold to the 
Sabeans*. 



* The ptincipal authoridei are the prophet Joel iii. I — 8, with the 
remarki of Michaelu, imd Gesehidb in luUah xxUi., I. 708. See aUo 
Auoa L 9, nbere the ilave trade U eDumermled kmong the tr 
of Tyre, 
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I The miDes of these regions, however^ were 
probably a still greater attractionj^and one which 
their whole history shews theycould not with- 
stand. The prophet mentions numerous ves- 
sels of copper : and perhaps the reader may 
call to mind the evidence of a later witness, 
Xenophon, who, in his expedition throu^ 
the country of the Carduchians, was astonished 
at the great quantity of metal household uten- 
sils which these people possessed; and which 
therefore, for many previous centuries^ had 
been an object of Phoenician commerce, f These 
countries aboimd in copper as much now as they 
did in antiquity. It forms the principal article 
of their trade with Bagdad and Basra ; household 
utensils are commonly made of it, and scarcely 
any other profession is so common in those 
countries as that of coppersmithsf], 

I Armenia, finally, is also recognised by its wares. ^ 
It' is described as a land abounding in horses j; ( 
and in this respect, as well as in the distinction 
which the prophet makes between those erf an 
inferior and a more esteemed breed, no country 
of Asia agrees so well as Armenia. In the nobler 
race we at once identify the Nyssean horses, 
the stately coursers of antiquity, no less cele- 
brated for their colour and the splendour of their 
hides than for their beautiAil symmetry; they 
were alone deemed worthy to draw the cars of 
the Persian monarchs. 

[]To conclude, it is evident that this northern 
tiide also was not carried on with money, but 
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by barter. It was not necessary here, however, 
to have recourse to caravans. The way lay 
through inhabited and civilized countries, which 
might in part be traversed upon the royal high- 
ways running from Upper Asia to Sardis and 
the Mediterranean]\jvhich in the following pages 
will be accurately described. 
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BABYLONIANS. 



CHAPTER I. 
General view of the country and its inhabitants. 

AMD TIIEI lAlD, COME, LBT US BUILP A CITT AND A TOWB8, WHOIB 
TOP MAY KEACU UNTO HEAVEN. AH1> TUB LOKD CAKE DOWN TO 
■GB TUB CITT AND TRE TOnEH WHICH THE CUILDHEN OP KEN 

BDILDBD. Genesis xi. 4, S. 

Few countries of antiquity have so just a claim 
to the attention of the historian as Babylonia. 
However the writers of the eastern and w^tem 
empires may have exaggerated thh wonders of 
the capital, the country itself is distinguished by 
strikingpeculiarities from all others in this quarter 
of the globe. In no other did the cxiltivation of 
the earth by the industry and exertions of its 
inhabitants make such rapid progress; and in 
no other was industry more richly rewarded'. 
Notwithstanding the numerous revolutions it 
underwent, and the devastations of the bar- 
barous conquerors who invaded it. Babylonia, 
unlike every other country of the earth, presented 
an astonishing succession of flourishing cities, 
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which, like the Phoenix, seemed to arise from 
the ashes and ruins of their oum destruction. 
In the earliest records of the human race, the 
name of Babylon appears as the primeval seat 
of political society, and the cradle of civilization*. 
. And this name endured great and renowned for 
a long succession of ages. At last, when Baby- 
Ion declined — just at the time when, according 
to the projects of the Macedonian conqueror, it 
was destined to form the capital of all Asia, and 
the central point of his new monarchy — Selucia 
sprung up and flourished near it on the Tigris : 
ere this city fell, it was eclipsed by Ctesiphon, 
the capital of the Parthian empire : when both 
these were destroyed by the conquering Arabs, 
the royal cities of Bagdad and Ormus arose in 
their place ; and the last glimmer, as it were, of 
the ancient splendour of Babylon seems still to 
hover over the half ruined Bassora. 

Under these different points of view. Babylonia 
appears as one of the principal countries of Asia, 
and the most important on the globe. But its 
internal condition and physical peculiarities are 
so striking and remarkable, that we are compelled 
to take a survey of them before we turn our at- 
tention to its inhabitants. 

Babylonia, or Chaldea*, was situated between 

• Oehksib tl 8—10. 

> A dutmciioD, it miut be atuerred, i* >ometime» made between Bal^* 
Ionia Bod Chitdeai ihe latter compriiing (he south, aod die former tbc 
norlhern divuion. Unullf , howerer, and eertainl; more correctly, the^ 
were coiuidered u tytmajmoia, tht Chaldeans biTing taken poawoiaD 
of ihe whole counliT. 
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the Euphrates and the Tigris, the former bound- 
ing it on the west, and the latter on the east 
A description of these two rivers must precede 
our account of this country, because it is from 
their peculiar properties that it derives its own. 

Both these streams rise in Armenia, and, after 
pursuing their course from north to south, fall 
into the Persian gulf*. But as the plain between 
these rivers has a considerable fall towards the 
east, the western river, the Euphrates, has a 
much higher bed than the Tigris. Its level 
banks are generally filled to the brink with the 
mighty mass of waters which roll between them, 
so that the least increase causes an overflow. 
The Tigris, on the contrary, has a much deeper 
channel, with bolder shores, over which it seldom 
or never passes, although its current is much 
more rapid than that of the Euphrates. At s 
cert^n period of the year, however, frtjm the 
snow melting in the moxmtains of Armenia, this 
latter river, like the Nile, constantly inundates 
the surrounding country. To set bounds to 
the frequent inundations of so lai^ a stream 
in a completely level country, was certainly not an 
easy, though an indispensable undertaking. Like 
the people dwelling on the banks of the Egyptian 
river, the Babylonitms had to wrest their country 
from the invasions of the flood. And the efforts 
this required seem to have developed their 
genius, and to have given an impulse to the pro- 
gress of civilization and the arts among them, for 

' Sfc Akkiah. *ii. Ti for ihe fbllowiiig parilciUtn. 
K 2 
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which they were scarcely less celebrated than 
the Egyptians. 

In the warm and dry climate of Babylon, it 
was not sufficient merely to restrain the floods, 
there was likewise the proper irrigation of the 
soil to be cared for. 

It is in this twofold point of view that we must 
consider the arrangements made by the inha- 
bitants to subjugate this river : a labour certainly 
lightened by the dikes, canals, lakes, and marshes, 
which nature itself had formed, though all tiiese 
required the assistance and improvement of art 

The whole of Babylonia was intersected by a 
variety of large and small canals ; some running 
right across the country from one river to the 
other, and answering the double purpose of a 
commimication between them, and the irrigation 
of the soil ; while others were formed solely for 
the latter object*. These canals began above 
Babylonia proper, in Mesopotamia ; four of the 
largest, running from the Tigris to the Euphra- 
tes, being found north of the Median wall, about 
two miles and a half apart, and sufficiently 
broad Mid deep to be navigable for ships of 
burden. One of them was made use of by Ar- 
taxerxes as a Hne of defence when his brother 
Cyrus marched against him. 

There seems but little doubt, that these ca- 
nals were designed, like the Median wall, to 
prevent the inroads of the nomad hordes. Sup- 
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posing that the Medes had effected a passage 
over this wall, and penetrated into Babylonia 
proper, they would still have found themselves 
arrested by two great canals, extending from the 
Tigris to the Euphrates, and from which a mul- 
titude of smaller ones branched off, for the pur- 
pose of irrigation. These latter, which seem how- 
ever not to have reached to the Euphrates, were 
nevertheless so deep and broad, that Xenophon, 
at the head of the ten thousand, could only pass 
them by means of bridges ; and even then had 
just cause to fear, lest he should be surrounded. 
Still nearer Babylon was sitiiated the grand, or 
royal canal, running from the Euphrates to the 
Tigris, and of sufficient breadth and depth to be 
navigable for merchant vessels'. It is impossible 
to determine the number of these canals; for, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Herodotus, the whole 
Uni was intersected by them, from their beii^ 
everywhere mdispensable for the watering of the 
soil. He relates as a curious &ct, that the Eu- 
phrates, which had formerly flowed to the sea in 
almost a direct line, had been rendered so ser- 
pentine in its windings by the number of canals 
dug above Babylon, that in its passage to the 
city it passed three times the Assyrian village 
of Ardericca, and certainly on tl^ee different 
days^ 

It is evident frxim this passage of Herodotus, 
that Ardericca lay above Babylon ; and that the 
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great aim of this laborious undertaking was to 
defend the country from the incursions of the 
Medes, and to facilitate the navigation of the 
vessels in their descent from the higher coiintries. 
Hence it seems highly probable that these alter- 
ations were made in the districts where the bed 
of the Euphrates is full of rocks and sandbanks'; 
and that they formed an immense series of 
sluices and floodgates, makii^ the river navi- 
gable, but at the same time so lengthening it, 
both by the time occupied in going throi^h the 
numerous locks, and by the numerous windir^ 
of the canal, as to make it a three days' voyage 
to pass the village of Ardericca. But all that 
seems extraordinary in passing by the same 
place three times vanishes, if it be considered 
that the canal was cut in this zigzag manner, to 
diminish the fidl occasioned by the steepness of 
the land. Thus the two outer branches of the 
canal, in passing to and &o, touched the two ex- 
treme points of the village; while the centre also 
passed by it, which fully explains the Iraigth of 
the voyage ; wlole the time it occupied may be ac- 
coxmted for, by the delay occasioned in passing 
the great ntmiber of locks. This, to be sure, is 
no more than a conjecture, but it seems a more 
probable one, than that which makes the length 
of the canal alone require a navigation of three 
days' duration". 

■ BoKHine's Aria, 2)9. 

■ Sm a tnatiM bj BkEIqBb, Dacriptie Ati^ Htradali, an nuy wbich 
gained the priie in the tuUTCnit; of Cotdngcn (■> 1793^ The name of 
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Besides canals^ the Babylonians had recourse 
to dams, for the regulating of the power of the 
current. Some of these were so ancient, that 
their first erection is ascribed to Semiramis, to 
whom it has been cnstomaiy to attribute most 
of the great works of Asia, whose authors are 
unknown'. But according to Herodotus, queen 
Nitocris raised on both sides of the river new 
embankments of an extraordinary height and 
thickness, for which purpose the earth was made 
use of that had been dug up in the formaUon 
of an artjficiid lake ; while in the interior of 
the city were built quays or banks of stone, such 
as are found in most of the capitals of Europe, 
situated upon lai^e rivers or tiie sea shore. 

Thou^ the construction of these d^ns and ca- 
nals seems to have required almost incredible la- 
bour, yet what is told us of the l^es of Babylon 
is still more extraordiniuy, and, on account of 
the discrepancies in the information, still more 
difficult to explain. It would be nothing uncom- 
mon for the overflowings of such mighty rivers 
as the Euphrates and Tigris to have formed 
lakes in various districts; and, unless we take 
for granted there were a great number of such 
lakes in Babylon, a conjecture which a cursory 

Aiderko lu> led to the cot\)eclure, ibat it i« ihe preaent AUercn^ 
■bon BagcUd, «Ii«re yet U (bund ■ large ruin of bricks, in the Babjlo* 
Dim ityle of buildlog, which Kerr Porter hu minutely deKiibed. Po«- 
tBR'i TVoMlt, ii. 377. Akkerkuf however lie* an the Tigni, not the Bu- 
phralei, u Arderieca did ; a difBculty which would not be got oTcr, though 
it aboold be granted, that a triple canal hero nn Gram the Euphrste* to 
theTigria. 

• Hhod. L 184. 
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examination of the ancient writers tends to con- 
firm, it will be impossible to reconcile their va- 
rious statements. The enterprising spirit of the 
inhabitants, however, combined with their in- 
dustry and skill, soon discovered the means of 
rendering these lakes usefiil, as they did also, in 
part, the canals, by turning into them the overplus 
waters of the Euphrates ; and to effect this, they 
had only to perfect the work began by nature, 
by the making of deep excavations, and the for- 
mation of sluices. The first of these lakes, which is 
described by Herodotus, and attributed to Nito- 
cri8,wasat a considerable distance from the Cf^ital 
in the northern part of Babylonia. It was at least 
fifty miles in drcumference, and lay at a small 
distance from the river. The earth di^ out of 
this lake served for the embankments of the 
river, but the lake itself was faced by a stone 
and mortar enclosure. An undertaking such as 
this would appear colossal, even though it were 
but an extension of the work of nature, and con- 
fined to the enlarging the lake, already formed by 
the overflowings of the river, and giving it a 
sohd boundary ; and this a|^>ears from Herodo- 
tus to be precisely what took place. They dug 
down, he says, till they came to stagnant water. 
Into this lake, which usually resembled a morass, 
they could introduce the waters of the Eu- 
phrates by means of a canal; and it was by 
doing this that Cyrus conquered Babylon, when 
he forced his way into the city by the bed of 
this river. 
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This lake must not be confounded with the 
lakes or swamps formed by the Euphrates near 
ancient Babylon. The western quarter of the 
capital was entirely surroimded by these, which 
formed a nAtnral barrier, and serving instead 
of wall and ramparts rendered Babylon on 
this side inaccessible'. Alexander, who, in order 
to nullify a disastrous prophesy, was desirous of 
making his entry into his future capital on this 
side, was obliged to renounce his wish, in spite of 
all his exertions, and to take the common way'. 
The necessity to which the Babyloniuis were 
driven of building large quays in the interior of 
the city, is a proof that these lakes had been 
formed by the natural operation of the river, be- 
fore its current had been restrained. It was 
probably these that led Alexander to conceive 
the design of forming a harbour near Babylon, 
which should be worthy the capital of his empire, 
and capat^ of containing a thousMid l^ge 
ships*. 

There was another third great work of the 
same kind, wholly different from the lakes above 
mentioned, about forty-five miles below Babylon, 
and about one hundred and thirty from the 
mouth of the Euphrates. In this district the lands 
on the west of the river were low and marshy, 

* AKIII4N. Tii 17. Ad ««cdlentiiup of ancient BabyliniiB will be found 
in SsNMBL'i Getgrapliy la tfertdUtu, in wliich, vith some alight mia- 
tiona, are noted llie canals, lakn, etc, of the countiy. 

' According to Kekb Poktek, who himself saw them, (TVumIi, ii. p. 
S89,) Ihaae nmnaroiM lokea and iwanip* atiU ciiiit. He alao coDfinni the 
renurk. tliat they tendered accesi to (he city on tbil lidc impocaible. 

' Arkiah. Tii, 19, 
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covered with water, and stretching so &r into the 
deserts of Arabia, that they were said to commu- 
nicate with the sea*. These marshes were con- 
siderably lower than the bed of the river, and 
seem to have been destined by nature as a reser- 
voir for its drainings. The water of the main 
stream was conducted into this morass, by means 
of a large canal of the breadth of a considerable 
river. It was called Pallacopas. Lest, however, 
the river should lose itself altogether in this mo- 
rass, recourse was had to dams and sluices. One 
of the Babylonian satraps had efiected this work 
at the cost of immense labour; ten thousand 
men having been employed upon it three months. 
It was nevertheless but of short duration, owing 
to the insurmoimtable difficulties which the na- 
ture of the soil presented ; for as the lands 
about here afforded nothing but a &.t, muddy 
soil, the embankments soon yielded to the action 
of the waters, and were washed away. In con- 
sequence of this, Alexander stopped up the an- 
cient opening, and built at about five miles dis- 
tance, in a strong soil, a new canal reaching to 
the Pallacopas. These works were the more in- 
teresting to him, because his design was to render 
these lakes navigable, and to penetrate with his 
ships into Arabia ; that country being the only 
one of which it may be said he required the con- 
quest, in order to complete the interior commu- 
nication of his empire, without which it could 
not be perfectly consoUdated, nor acquire the 

* For ohil rollom, lee AlRlAN. viJ. 21. 
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consistence which this great prince wished to 
give it, by the promotion of commerce and navi- 
gation, and the various arts of peace. 

By these contrivances to subdue the Euphra- 
tes, that c^ject was not only effected, but an- 
other consequence ensued, perhaps neither fore- 
seen nor desired: the Euphrates was drained 
of the greatest portion of its waters before it 
reached the sea*. Instead of increasing in its 
descent, it diminished; several of its channels 
lost themselves in the sand ; and its proper mouth 
became so shallow that it seems never to have 
been navigable. It is nevertheless proved, that 
it always retained its own mouth in the time of 
the Persians, and did not lose itself alt(^ther in 
the Tigris, as it now does, sixty miles above the 
sea'. The great mass of its waters, however, 
threw itself into that river, which, increasing in 
proportion as the Euphrates diminished, could 
no longer find room for its waters within its ac- 
customed chuinel, but, as it approached the sea, 
flowed over its banks and formed large lakes, 
equal to those formed by the Euphrates in the 
higher regions. 

The coxmtry enclosed by these two rivers was 
one vast uninterrupted level, indebted to them 
for its fertility. This level was everywhere in- 
tersected by canals, which gradually decreased in 
* Akiiin. Tiii la 

' Thii junction now Ukn place M Coma. The (npcrior irapelirant; 
at tbc Tigm it here eiident ; for the tide ia the Eaphnte* runi vp above 
twentj mile* be;pnd Corna, while it ii itopped hf the Tigrii, whoie cm- 
rant it canitot Qverpowu. TVaaaoclinu ^ tkt B*miaf Sotitlg, i. 1 3t. 
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size till they became mere ditches. On their 
banks were innumerable machines for raising the 
water and spreading it over the soil'. The heat 
and almost constant dryness of the chmate, 
rendered this continual irrigation necessary ; but 
the labour of man was here, as in Egypt, re- 
warded by such a luxuriant crop, that historians, 
fearful of being suspected of exa^eration, have 
been afraid to state the fiiU truth. " Of all the 
countries that I am acquainted with," says He- 
rodotus', "Babylonia is by far the most fruitful 
in com. The soil is so particularly adapted for 
it, that it never produces less than two himdred 
fold, and in seasons remarkably frivourable, it 
sometimes amoimts to three hundred. The ear 
of the wheat, as well as the barley, is four digits 
broad. But the immense height to which the cen- 
cbrus anJsesamum stalks' grow, although I have 
witnessed it myself, I dare not mention, lest 
those who have not visited this country should 
disbelieve my report." This fertility witji regard 
to com, however, was counterbalanced by a 
dearth of wood. The fig tree, olive, and vine, 
were not found there at all ' ; and their place was 
but poorly supplied by an abundance of date or 

■ Hbrod. i. 185. 
' Herod. L 193. 

■ CciKlinia u Paitieum MiHactum ; el Thbofb. riiL I. Tinwim it 
generally coniidered to be the Stiamim Onentale, L. but U moat likely 
die AsMwiB Iwdiaua; c£ Plis. xriii. 10. "Sewmuni ab Iikliavemt, « 
M et oleow hoMA," Dioic. u. 1 S4, deacribei die oil manufkctured from 
it bydtcEgyptiuiB; c£ Alfih de Flaallt .Xgpptiea, c S3, and FoKtKAL. 
im PItra Jmbica, f. US. 

* HiROD. L c Compare wilh nbat he •«]>■, Xinorti. Jaab. ii. 
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palm trees, with which Babylonia was completely 
covered. These even still grow in large quantities 
on the banks of the Euphrates, but neither in 
the plains nor on the Tigris. The fruit of the 
palm was not only used as food, but converted 
into wine and honey*. The process observed in 
the culture of this fruit is described by Herod- 
otus ; they bind the fruit of the male tree on the 
female, by which means the insect that is pro- 
duced in the former, entering the fruit, brings it to 
maturity^. Of all other lofty trees, Babylonia was 
entirely destitute. Thus even, when its agricul- 
ture had attained its highest perfection, the 
country never entirely lost its primitive character 
of a land of steppes. The Cyprus, though some, 
was but a poor substitute for all other kinds of 
wood*, the want of which must have been severely 
felt, and had a vast influence upon thfe naviga^ 
tion and architecture of the Babylonians. 

Like the generality of steppe regions. Baby- 
lonia was as destitute of stone as of wood. The 
fr«e stone made use of by the inhabitants in 
their buildings must therefore have been brought 
down the Euphrates, from .the northern coun- 
tries, whose quarries supplied them with mill- 

* Thii ii alio the ok at preseiii : see Otter, Vofige ii p. 68, wfa«re 
will be fouDd lome inforniatiaD apoo the artificiBl culture of dales. The 
honej mint be coniidered ai nothing mure than palm lugar made of the 
freah aap of the palm, and atill in common uw among; tha Arabiana> 
IVwMcflaiu rfOt Literary Sotietp of Bombay, 1819, loL L p. 138. 

' UlROD. L & He and Arhtotlb both call thii inaact ^ ; aee hul. 
jMilt. 33. n betonga to the <>i^|U Phmm. Plinixt. Iff, Terjindeft- 
nitdr cdb it Cakx. 

* Xenopii. L c 
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stones*. Nature, however, made up for the want 
of these important building matenals in a re- 
markable manner. The Ticinity of Babylon fur- 
nished an inexhaustible supply of superior clay, 
which, dried in the sun or burnt in kilns, became 
so firm and durable, that the remains of ancient 
walls which have been thrown down for centuries, 
have withstood the effect of the atmosphere to 
the present day', and still retain the inscriptions 
with which they were impressed — a species of 
that arrow-headed character, which has lately so 
much excited the attention of the learned. Na- 
ture also even provided for the mortar. Eight 
days' journey above BabyloQ was the small river 
Is, and near to it a place of the same name, 
where was found a plentiful supply of naphtha, or 
bitumen, which well supplied the place of lime. 
No doubt seems to prevail respecting this being 
the modem Hit, where the pits or wells whence 
this material was obt«ned, still smoke and boil 
up, as though a river would break forth'; and 
where, according to Herbelot, a tradition stiU 
exists, that it was of this bitumen that Babylon 
was formerly built". It was used instead of 
cement ; and layers of rushes or reeds were like- 

* Near ■ place nUed ConolE, bcyoiid (he Hediao vulL Xckopboh. 
Op. p. 366. 

' Hmod. L 179. d NiBiuHK'i ftgoge, H 36S. 

• TlTU'l Traetlt to Ormuu, in Harru'i Celleclion ^ Vogagit, p. 207, 

■ Hekbelot, BMieih. Orieat. i. v. Hit. It miul not however be «up- 
poied that lj|e« were ihe onlyaouTcei whence naphlha might be procured. 
It ia found rather plentiful near the Tigria; ao much to, that it ia an 
It of the aailoR upon that river to set Are to the bitumen which 
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wise placed between every thirtieth row of bricks 
as a binding material. This process, described 
by Herodotus, is verified by the ruins of Baby- 
lon, and according to the statements of a modem 
traveller, the layers of rushes and palm leaves 
are still so fresh, that one would suppose, irom 
their appearance, that scarcely a year had elapsed 
since they were first placed together'. 

Such was the character of this remarkable 
country. If nature on one side had done much 
towards assisting the labours of the inhabitants, 
she had on the other, thrown incredible obsta- 
cles in their way. The perception of the first 
ui^ed them to overcome the latter. It was pre- 
cisely this stru^le which developed the power 
of human genius among them, in a manner in 
which it has taken place nowhere else. ^ Yet all 
this, perhaps, would have been in vain, without 
the still greater advantage derived from the 
&vourable position of the cotmtry. In conse- 
quence of this, Babylon became the principal state 
of Western Asia ; nature herself seeming to have 
formed it for the great seat of the international 
commerce of Asia'. Situated between the Indus 
and the Mediterranean, it was the natural staple 
of such precious wares of the east as were es- 
teemed in the west/ Its proximity to the Persian 
gulf, the great highway of trade, which nature 
seems to have prepared for the admission of the 

■ Herod, uid Niebuhk. U. cc Tncea of tbcie ire Tuible on a Ba- 
byloaiaa tsick intfas museum of Gottingen. 
' See Vi^ i. Ptrtian, p. S7. 
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seafaring nations of the Indian seas into the 
midst of Asia, must be reckoned as another adr 
vantage, especially when taken in connexion 
with its vicinity to the two great rivers, the 
continuation, as it were, of this great hi^way, 
and opening a conmnmication with the nations 
dwelliiig on the Euxine and the Caspiui. Thus 
favoured by nature, this country necessarily be- 
came the central point, where the merchuits of 
nearly all the nations of the civilized world as- 
sembled ; and such we are informed by history 
it remained, so long aa the international com- 
merce of Asia floiunshed. Neither the devastating 
sword of conquering nations, nor the heavy yoke 
of Asiatic despotism, could tarnish, though for a 
time they might dim its splendour. It was only 
when the Europeans foimd a new path to India 
across the ocean, and converted the great com- 
merce of the world from a land trade to a sea 
trade, that the royal city on the banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates began to decline. Then, 
deprived of its commerce, it fell a victim to the 
two-fold oppression of anarchy and despotism, 
and sunk to its original state — a stinking morass, 
and a barren steppe. 

The investigation of the commerce of Bdbylon 
will form the subject of the following chapter ; 
but previously to entering upon it, let us take a 
glance at the people who took up their abode on 
this spot ; who, in short, were the Babylonians t 

In order to answer this question, we must, in the 
first place, distinguish the ancient inhabitants, who 
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dwelt here before the invasion of the Chaldeans, 
from the latter race, who, about the year 630 
before Christ, became the dominant people of 
Babylon. 

We know enough of the ancient Babylonians 
to conclude, that they belonged to the Semetic 
family of nations ; their language, which is very 
incorrectly called Chaldean, (as the rude Chal- 
deans only changed their barbarous speech for 
that of the cultivated Babylonians,) being an 
Aramean dialect, differing but slightly from the 
proper Syriac. Whether the inhabitants of 
Babylon came from India, or were tribes from 
the peninsula of Arabia, as their language ren- 
ders probable, is of the less consequence to the 
historian, as in a country which became a prin- 
cipal seat of commerce, a very mixed race of 
people must necessarily have arisen. It is, on 
the other hand, of importance to know, that the 
Babylonians had, in the most remote antiquity, 
advanced not only to fixed habitations, but also 
to a certain degree of civilization. 

The most ancient tradition that refers to 
Babylon, represents them as a nation possessing 
fixed abodes and political institutions*. Every 
one is familiar with the accounts which the 
Mosaic records give us of Vnejirst empire founded 
by Nimrod, and of the celebrated building of 
which Jehovah prevented the completion. There 
is perhaps nowhere else to be found a narrative 
so venerable for its antiquity, or so important in 

' OF.MEt. xi. 1—7. 

VOL. II. L 
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the history of civilization ; in which we have at 
once preserved the first traces of primeval inter- 
natioDal commerce, the first political associations, 
and the first erection of secure and permanent 
dwellings! 

For a long time aiter this early appeai^nce, 
Babylon vanishes, as it were, from the sc^ie of 
history. The Jewish annalists had no opportunity 
to mention her, as the Babylonians had no con- 
nexion with them ; and with regard to what the 
later Greek writers, Herodotus and Ctesias, tell 
us, their statements are so mixed up with &bulous 
reports, which they picked up in the -country 
itself, that they are incapable of being reduced 
to any chronological arrangement. The hi»- 
torical mythology of the Babylonians seems to 
rest almost exclusively upon the names of Semi- 
ramis, Ninus, and Belos, which, however em- 
bellished and interwoven with attronomtcal ideas^ 
still render it in the highest degree probfdile, that 
great conquerors had arisen in this part of Aaa 
long before the origin of the Babylonian-Chaldean 
empire, and had founded two empires, of which 
nothing more has been preserved than the re- 
membrance, in the general name of Assyrian 
monarch/. 

I will leave to others the collection and ar- 
rangement of these fragments of the primitive 
history of Babylon*, and confine myself to that 

* See GiTTBRBm'i Wellgttcldchle, f. If I, etc. It i> endent from a 
puvige in the Annenitn venion of EusBiiui'i Ckmiie)», quoted asd 
illiuirated by Geteoius, the learned eommentator upon Iiuab, IliM tUbj' 
Ionia, eren in the time of Hnekiah, 72S— 700. B.C WH dependent upoD 
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epoch in which this city played so great and 
mighty a part in the drama of the world. 

This brilliant epoch begins in the latter part 
of the seventh century before our era, about 630 
years before Christ, or nearly seventy yeare 
before the rise of the Persian monarchy. 

A revolution then took place in Asia, similar 
to that which Cyrus afterwards effected. A 
nomad people, under the name of Chaldean S 
descending from the mountains of Taurus and 
Caucasus, overwhelmed southern Asia, and 
made themselves masters of the Syrian and 
Babylonian plains. Babylonia, which they cap- 
tured, became the chief seat of their empire, and 

die Anyiiin empire, uonrithitindiiig ifau Hcrodach-baladan it men- 
lioiKd, (Iniali xxsiz. I,) uttdwtttmeldiig' of Babylon. ItappcRntlut 
dw MOimch Imm tpdten at had only rebelled, and now implored tbe 
ontUDce of Heukiih. He «■> tUhi lax month* after Ihii b; Elibia, 
■Dothei urarjwr, who wai taken priaoner by Sanherib the Aaajrrian niler. 
* The quealioii what the Chaldean* really were, and nhetbei they erer 
properly exiaud ai a nation, ia one of tbe mod difficult that MaloTy pre- 
tent*. From eattern analogy, it wema nioit probable that tbe D'^ISTS 
of the Hebrew!, which ia tnnalated Chaldeana, waa • general name 
among the Scmetio mition* for the a w rt t ra tarbarfaiu, aa Tunmi WH 
amoi^ (he inhabitanta of Iran. At all eventa, it ia certain, that the con- 
qitering Cbaldean* (breed their way from the nonh, aiikce thor separate 
bordea had already wandered in the atcppea of Heaopotamia ftc a hmtdrvd 
jeao, and bad in pact eettled there. The reader, bowerer, ia paniculaily 
referred toGiaBHivi on iMiabntiii 13,irtierelbefr*gmenta of the ear- 
lier biitoiy of thia people will be fbnnd collected. This learned commen- 
tator aeelu the original aeat of the Chaldeana in the mountain* of Cur- 
diitan, now inhabited by the Cutdt, probably tbeir auccenorai and 
coqJecttiTca that they were brought from their native regioni by the 
Aaqriana as mercenaries, after which they settled in the plain* till the; 
■tarted forth aa eonqnerora. Everyone acquainted with Adatic hiitoiy 
win at oDcc tee, (hat there ia nothing in tbe op{ni<Ki that thnr name wat 
a general appellation, but what may veiy well agree with this notiim. 
The hypothecs of Hichaelia, that would make them Bcythiano, lefbtcs 
ilaeir. ajiMltg- (ff^- Btbr. de. ii. 77, etc 

l2 
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their king, Nebuchadnezs^ar, by subduing Asia to 
the shores of the Mediterranean, earned his title 
to be ranked among the most famous of Asiatic 
conquerors. The great victory which he gained 
at Cercesium, on the banks of the Euphrates, 
over Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt, established 
his power. He destroyed Jerusalem, besi^ed 
Tyre and the other cities of Phoenicia, and 
probably overran Egypt itself. Thus was 
founded the Bf^ylonian-Chaldean empire, which, 
about half a century later, was in its turn over- 
thrown by Cyrus. 

This was not then the period of the fotmda- 
tion and growth of Babylon, but it was that of 
its grandeur and power. It may seem ex- 
traordinary that Herodotus does not mention 
Nebuchadnezzar ; but if he omits the name, he 
agrees in chronology with the statements of 
the Hebrew writers ; for his queen Nitocris*, to 
whom he ascribes the great works in and about 
Babylon, must have been contemporary with Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and was probably his wife'. 

By admitting these data, already sufficiently 
proved by the critical researches of early writers, 
we begin to see a little more clearly through the 
obscurity which still envelops the foundation and 
a^^andisement of Babylon ; and the statements 

< He*od. L 13S. 

' Hbrddotui, L 188, calls the king Jjibynetui, agiinit <riioin Cfma 
waged war, her son. It ia extraordinary how the nuae of Nebucbad- 
neraar could remain unkooHii lo Ihii higlorian, n-hen, accordlDg la Joib- 
PBUl, Op. p. 350, it was well known to Megutheoea and other Greek 
writers. I ahall hereafter find an opporluoity of aaying a Tew worda upon 
tlu* aubjerL 
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of HerodotTis, which were long considered un- 
worthy of credit, become intelligible. The same 
wonders which he relates of Babylon are related 
by other writers, who, like him, speak as eye- 
witnesses of other great cities of Asia. We 
ought not to doubt of what appears extraordi- 
nary, because it does not, judging from our own 
experience, seem probable ; for this does not en- 
able us to decide what may be possible under 
Miother climate and other circumstances. Do 
not the pyramids of Egypt, the great wall of 
China, and the rock-temples of Elephantis stand 
as it were in mockery of that criticism which 
would arrogate to itself the privilege of fixing 
boundaries to the capabilities of the united 
strength of congregated nations ! 

It is one of the peculiarities of the great des- 
potic empires which Asia has always contained, 
that they can with amazing facility concentrate 
their power upon one single point ; and thus, in 
consequence of the immense assemblage of va- 
rious tribes from distant countries, and the al- 
most incredible population which the ease of 
procuring subsistence accumulates in certain 
friu't^ regions, many vast undertakings are 
practicable there, which could not be executed in 
Europe. 

It must also be borne in mind, that the great 
cities of Asia were constituted in a manner 
wholly different to those of Europe. They ge- 
nerally grew out of the settlements of nomad 
conquerors, who fixed their abode in a subju- 
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gated country, and changed their old nwde ct 
life for one more settled and peaceful. 

The encampment of a chieftain, near the walls 
of some already existing capital, was speedily 
converted into a new city, which eclipsed the 
splendour of the old one. The vanquished 
people were employed in its erection ; the plan 
of the camp, which it followed in every particu- 
lar, ensured its symmetry, and enables us to ac- 
count for its square form, and the straight lines 
in which its streets extended, and intersected 
each other at right angles. 

Such was the general origin of these vast ca- 
pital cities, and the process of tfaeir foundation. 
Where a plentiful supply of building materials 
could be found at a convenient distance ; a clay 
that the sun could dry, or the fire bum into 
bricks ; and sources of bitumen that rendered 
mortar unnecessary ; our surprise must be les- 
sened at the erection of edifices and monuments 
such as Europe cannot equal. 

These favourite residences of victorious mo- 
narchs, where luxury and de%ht took up their 
abode, insensibly became the central points of 
the commerce of their states. Long trains of 
caravans were directed towards them, and the 
produce of the provinces here became accumu- 
lated. That this was the case with Babylon will 
be shewn in the following chapter. 

The extent of these cities forms but little guide 
to the European in estimating their population. 
The compact close streets of Eturope form a 
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strikiiig contrast to the scattered mansions of the 
east, surrotinded with their extensiye courts and 
gardens, occupying more than an even portion 
of the whole area. An equal space therefore 
was far from containing an equal number of men, 
as in the cities of Europe. How well these re- 
marks apply to Babylon will be seen from the 
express testimony of the fuicients. " The build- 
ings of this city," says Quintus Curtius', " do not 
reach to the walls, but are at the distance of an- 
acre (Jvgerum) from them. Neither is the ^ole- 
city covered with houses, but only ninety fur- 
longs (ttadia); nor do the houses stand in rows 
by each other, but the intervals which separate 
them are sown and cultivated, that they may 
ftunish subsistence in case of siege*." 

Such was the or^in and state of the mighty 
Babylon, whose majesty and splendour was so 
celebrated in antiqxiity. Much of its glocy was 
due to the Chaldeans, whose monarchs, havii^ 
achieved by their swords the sovereignty of Asia, 
made it their habitation. " Is not this great 
Babylon that I have built 1' was the proud ex- 
clamation of its kmg Nebuchadnezzar'! — Still- 
more expressive is the testimony of die prophet; 
" Behold the land of the Chaldeans ; that nation 
which a little time since was not The Assyrian 

* Cditicb *. IS. Without doubt tnta tbe account! of one who ao- 
Dompuiied Alexander. Should not tbertfbre Berodotoifa account of the 
high houiei and straight ureeti be Umited to one part ot the citjr t 

* JV itmtgiKia tadU AaMtnter. He otiinalc* the wMo ratent at 
thne hundred and aixtjF.eight itadia. 

' D*H. i». 37. 
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subdued it, and gave it to the inhabitants of the 
desert 1 they transfonoed the wandering hordes 
of nations into settled abodes; and built up the 
palaces of the land*." 

Ancient Babylon, from the character and ar- 
rangement of its buildings, was prevented from 
leaving monuments to posterity worthy of com- 
parison with those of PersepoUs ; but its heaps, 
or rather mountains of rubbish still interest the 
attention of the philosopher and historian. The 
most ancient of ancient ruins, the very traditions 
of whose origin reach back to the earUest dawn 
of history ! A living witness, as it were, of the 
truth of the first records of our sacred books. 
However changed during the lapse of thousands 
of years, that first building began by the nations 
has not altogether vanished &om the earth ! 

It was again, in this case, reserved for the 
present age to throw a clearer light upon this 
great object, by exploring the site of ancient 
Babylon, the only means by which it could be 
efiected. 

Notwithstanding the labours of so many early 
travellers, and among others of Niebuhr, who 
first led the way, various obstacles prevented any 
one of them from making an accurate examina- 
tion of the monuments of Babylon ; and the 
most important, or at least the largest, were pre- 
cisely those which still remained enveloped in 
almost total obscurity. Recent English travel- 
lers, among whom Sir Ker Porter holds the first 

■ IiAiAH ixiil 13. Micbaelii'i tr«niUtJDn. 
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rank, raised at length the veil which had so long 
covered these venerable remains of the primeval 

WOTld*. 

According to Herodotus, the only ancient 
writer who, as an eyewitness, has left a descrip- 
tion of ancient Babylon*, the city formed a per- 

' Rich, (be Britiilr lesideDl at Bagdad, in 1811 repealed); lisiiedBn- 
bjlon, accompanied by hia fiiend Belino, a aerman. The fruits of iheir 
TMtanhaa were a firat and Mcond Memotr m Hi* R^m ^Babylon, Lond. 
18IS. SeTcn years later. Porter, likewue accompanied by BeKno, viut«d 
and explored the rite of the ancient city; and his enact and detailed, and 
¥e»y intertadng deacriptioDS are gi»en in bis Traetlt in Oeargta, Perria, 
BabyUnia, etc, voL ii. p. 293—390, vitb views and plans. I would, once 
for all, remark, that tbey are to be regarded as the authority for the fol- 
lowing atatemeata where no other ia quoted. The accompanying plan, by 
dM aaajatance of my bitai, profeasor Otih Miiller, has been reduced liom 
plates 73, 74, of Porter. There is also an Eaaay on ancient Babylon, by 
captain Frederick, in the TTtttuactioiu o/' tht Liltrary Sodtly rf Bambag, 
Loud. 1B23 ; ihoM who have aeen Porter may dispense with thia. 

• Hebod. L 178—181. The paniculars mentioned by DioD. L p. 121, 
etc., evidently borrowed from Ctemas, who undoubtedly Tialted Babylon, 
contain nomeroua events not to be found in Herodotus ; such, for ex- 
ample, aa ihoae relating to the hanging; gardens, the double royal palace, 
etc. Ctesiaa, however, not only recountawhat he saw himEcIf, but also 
what he heard. Such, too, a in some measure the caae with Herodotus, 
wha certainly saw the ezteiioi of the temple of Belua, which waa atill In 
good preservation, though he could not obtain a ^ht of the interior, 
which bad been previoasly pillaged by Xerxes. Re must likewise have 
seen the royal palace of Babylon, MDce the kings of Persia were accu»- 
lomed to pass B part of the winter in that capital ; but Darius bad al- 
ready, at its capture, thrown down the walla, or at least a port of them, 
(Hkiod, iii. 159,) and the particular* of their prodifiona height and 
tbickrtesa rest upon a relation made to Herodotus, which he repeats aa 
be heard it, and which the render must modify according to his belief. 
We must not however judge of thrni from what we see around us. The 
Chinoe wall which now exists, could not hare been built in Europe i this, 
and the Median wall, built also of brick, which once bounded Babylonia on 
the north, and extended Irom the Tigris to the Euphrates, though per- 
haps not so high, were certainly loi^ci than those of Babylon. At all 
events it is sufficiently clear irom the history of the riege of Babylon, by 
Dariut, that the walls of this city were of an extraordinaiy height and so- 
Bdity. 
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feet square, of which each side was one hundred 
and twenty stadia (twelve geographical miles) 
long. It was built on both banks of the Euphra- 
tes, which divided it into two parts connected by 
a stone bridge, with wooden planks laid over for 
the pathway, which might be removed at plea- 
sure. The banks of the river were lined with 
bricks. In the midst of one quarter of the city 
tttood the royal palace ; in the other, the temple 
of Bel, in a quadrangular enclosure two stadia 
in circumference. In the midst of the same rises 
a tower composed of eight stories ; the lower- 
most being one stadia in length and breadth ; 
around which runs up a flight of steps with rest- 
ing places. Upon the uppermost tower stands 
the sanctuary, in which is placed a table and 
couch of solid gold, but no statue. The city was 
surrounded by a deep and wide moat foil of 
water, and faced with bricks; behind which was 
an embankment, or wall, two hundred royal cu- 
bits high, built of the earth, dug out of the moat, 
burnt into bricks, with doors at the top. A 
second wall, of almost equal strength, formed a 
further defence between the other and the city : 
the royal palace also was fortified. The streets 
were built in straight lines running in two di- 
rections, and cutting each other at right angles ; 
those towards the river had gates of brass. The 
houses were built three and four stories high ; 
and Babylon was the most richly adorned city 
that the historian had ever seen. 
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Setting aMde for the present the two questions 
relative to the portion of the principal monu- 
ments, and the extent of ancient Babylon, let us 
take a surrey of the ruins as they at present 
exist, according to the latest infonnation. This 
will be much facilitated by the plan annexed to 
this volume. I hope, after this preparation, I 
shall be able to investigate the above two, other- 
wise difficult, questions, with less labour both to 
myself and reader. 

Rich and Porter both sought the ruins of Ba- 
bylon on the banks of the Euphrates, near the 
little modem town of Hilla, 32* 31' N. lat. 
Starting from Bagdad, about fifty miles fin-ther 
north on the Tigris, the first place Porter arrived 
at was Akkerkuf on the Tigris, where the Me- 
dian wall formerly reached this river; thence 
taking a south-west direction, he crossed the 
plain to the Euphrates. The direct journey 
thence to Babylon is forty-four miles, the inter- 
vening space being a completely level, but now 
uncultivated plain ; though the numerous ca- 
nals, now dry, by which it is everywhere inter- 
sected, as well as the fragments of bricks and 
tiles with which it is eveiywhere strewed, are 
proofs of its former different state. Here and 
there an isolated caravanserai points out the usual 
resting place, and offers the traveUer its scanty 
accommodation. At the last c^ these, near the 
village of Mahowill, ten miles fivm HiSa, be- 
gin, properly speaking, the ruins of Babylon; 
the rest of the way being everywhere covered 
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with unburnt bricks, evidently the remmns of a 
great, wide-spread city. 

The great ruins which first strike the eye of 
the traveller in coining from Bagdad by the way 
of Mahowill, lie on the east side of the river 
northward of Hilla. Their first appearance is 
that of natural hills, hut a closer examination 
soon clearly shews, that they are composed of 
bricks, and are evidently the remains of lai^e 
buildings. Three of these immense mounds are 
found in succession fix)m north to south, on the 
eastern side of the Euphrates. 

In the language of the Arabians, one now 
bears the name of MvkalUbe *, (the overturned,) 
the second, elKasr, (the palace,) and the third, 
the Amram hill, (the grave of a saint of that 
name.) 

The first mound a Mukallibe, is the most 
northern, and the lai^st of the three'. It is 
formed of bricks dried in the sun. The whole 
forming an oblong square, the top of which pre- 
sents an uneven surface, having the appearance 
of a platform, upon which some great buildings 
had formerly been erected. The interior is fiill 
of ravines and holes, now the resort of wild beasts, 
which renders the entrance dangerous. In an 
opened apartment Mr. Rich found a wooden sar- 
cophagus, containing a skeleton, covered vrith 

' ProDOUDced by the Anibians Mejaliht. 

' Its present lieight, which, (iccordinf to Porter, ii the l«me it bIwrjti 
iru, U 140 feet! the northern, irhich u the longeat tide, is 642 < and the 
couth and east aides 230 feel. The four point* are placed according to 
tlw oppoute point* of the campus. 
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nitre, whose great antiquity admitted of no 
doubt This building has been erroneously taken 
for the ancient temple of Belns, its structure 
being quite opposed to the pyramidical form in 
which this was built. It was probably the fortress 
which defended this quarter of the town, in which 
the royal palace was situated. Nothing more can 
be said of it with any degree of certainty. 

At two thousand two hundred and fifty feet 
south of this hill, is the second hill, b, named by 
the Arabs El Kasr, or the pidace. When visited 
by Rich, it was nearly a square of seven hundred 
yards in length and breadth. But even in the 
seven years which intervened between his visit 
and that of Porter, the everlasting di^ng and 
carrying away of the bricks had been sufficient 
to change its shape. What then must have been 
its size twenty centuries before ! Every vestige 
discoverable in it declares it to have been com- 
posed of buildings far superior to all the rest 
which have left traces in the eastern quarter of 
the city. The bricks are of the finest description, 
hardened not in the sun but in the fire, perfectly 
moulded and ornamented with inscriptions. And 
notwithstanding they have been taken away 
from this place, as from a great storehouse for 
centuries, they appear still to be abundant. 
But these continued robberies have disfigured 
the appearance of the hill. Deep pits and 
ravines have been dug out, and in some places 
they have bored into the solid mass, forming 
winding caverns and subterranean passages. 
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Besides these bricks, fragments of alabaster ves- 
sels, fine earthem ware, marble, and great quan- 
tities of polished tiles, the glazing and colouiing 
of which are surprisingly fresh, are still found. 
The walls are eight feet in thickness, in some 
places oniamented with niches, and in others 
strengthened by pilasters. The foce of every brick 
on which the inscription is stamped was uni- 
versally turned downwards. The upper side of 
each row was covered with a iayer of cement ; 
and on this, carefully prepared, the &ce of the 
succeeding row was bedded. The firmness of 
these masses is so great, that in spite of the 
bricks being the hardest of any that Porter had 
met with, he found they would not bear de- 
taching. It was only i^ter considerable labour, 
that he succeeded in chipping off a few pieces, 
although the layers of cement are not more than 
the twentieth part of an inch in thickness. Along 
the western and northern &ce of this great 
mound, are detached portions of a wall, which 
probably composed the piers or buttresses of the 
terraces, attached to the celebrated hanging gar- 
dens described by Diodorus, and which, accord- 
ing to Curlius, had the appearance of a forest. 
In the ruins which now remain, hnes of long 
passages and square chambers may be easily 
traced, which commanded a view uf the city. 
Amongst these ruins stands a solitary tree, of a 
species altogether strange to this country. It 
bears every mark of high antiquity, its originally 
enormous trunk being worn away, and shattered 
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by time, while its spreading and evergreen 
branches are particularly beautiful, and adorned 
with long tress-like tendrils ; probably the last 
descendant of those hanging gardens, which were 
nambered among the wonders of the world. 

About two thousand four hundred feet from 
Kasr, is Amram hUl, c This great mass 
spreads over a vaster expanse every way than 
that of Kasr, and is now of a triangular form. 
Its longest side, on the south-west, is no less 
than four thousand two hundred feet ; the short- 
est, on the north, is two thousand five hundred. 
The vihcAe of this stupendous he^ ts broken like 
that of the Kasr, into deep cavemed ravines, and 
long winding furrows, from the number of bricks 
that have been taken away ; so that it now has 
the appearance of an ordinary heap of irre- 
gular form. It is a shapeless assemblage of 
bricks, mortar, and cement, where the foot of 
the traveller pluBges at every step into dust and 
rubbish. Its former state or designation it is 
now impossible to determine. 

Several lofty corresponding ridges or mounds 
of ramparts surround the space occupied by these 
different heaps ; and notwithstanding their ruin- 
ous state, it is easy to discover their ancient de- 
signation ; which, without doubt, was the defence 
of this large space, and all the establishments 
it contained. The outermost line of defence 
b^ns on the north-west of Mukallibe, at the 
point d, surrounds this fort, and stretches in a 
straight line to point e, in a south-east direction. 
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Here there is an opening,/, where, without doubt, 
once stood a stately entrance ; it then returns in a 
south-west direction, g, beyond the hill of Amram, 
which it encloses towards the river ; so that it 
forms with this a great triangle, of which the 
curved line h — t (the river,) forms the base, and 
the two lines e and g the two sides. Within 
this triangle run two wall lines of defence, of 
which one forms an angle to the other ; the 
first near k; and, two hundred paces behind this, 
parallel to it, a second, near /, which however 
in the midst has a large opening. 

Behind these triple lines rise the three great 
mounds above described, together with some 
smaller ones. But all that part of the river 
which forms the base of the triangle is defended 
by a wall enclosure, composed of bricks dried in 
the sun, and rising in some places sixty feet above 
the bed of the river ; in this most likely were 
fixed the splendid gates of brass that defended 
the city towards the river. In Porter's plan, the 
length of the base of the great triangle, formed 
by the Euphrates, is three English miles and 
three quarters ; the length of the northern shank, 
- two miles and three quarters ; and that of the 
southern, two miles and a half, reckoning from 
the opening near/, to the river. 

All that has thus far been described lies on 
the eastern bank of the river. Let us now take 
a view of the western, which Porter had an op- 
portunity of minutely exploring. The earlier 
opinion, which even Rennel adopted, and which 
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owing to the very defective information that had 
then been obtained, placed the temple of Bel, 
and the royal palace on the eastern side of the 
river, ia now completely refuted *; and the local 
of this immense city obtains, by more recent in- 
vestigations, an extent corresponding to what we 
are told of it by the ancients; though it cannot 
be supposed that modem research, often directed 
to the mere tracing of ruins, rather than to ruins 
themselves, should produce measurements and 
definitions as exact as if the whole ancient city, 
not only with its walls, its palaces, and temples, 
but likewise its houses and their offices remained 
in its full extent, unchanged. 

The western bank of the Euphrates certainly 
contains no such mounds of ruins as those lying 
opposite on the eastern; for scarcely any eye 
could discover the largest of them, (the ruins of 
Nimrod's fort, of which we shall presently spe^,) 
at a greater distance than twelve mUes. But 
notwithstanding this, the researches of Porter 
lead to some highly interesting results. I shall 
here quote that traveller's own words': "We 
left the town of Hillah on the western bank of 
the Euphrates, by the gate nearest the river, 
which gave our march a northerly direction. 
In this route, having crossed four dry canals, 
and found for two miles beyond them the ground 

* However valuable, therefore, may be the chart of the counOy of Bt- 
byliHiia by thla great gtograplier, the ground plan of the city contained 
in the nine iheet can be of no practical lue. Rich, in hit second Memoir, 
has eiamined and confuted Bennel't opinion. 

• TrsTeli, ii. 879. 

■^ VOL.11. M 
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perfectly level, we approached the village of 
Anana. It is situated on the western bank of 
the Euphrates, almost immediately opposite the 
ruins of the Amran and Kasr hills, and is dis- 
tant nearly three miles from Hillah. About fifty 
yards to the north-west of the village of Anana 
rises a rather considerable ridge of mounded 
earth, fourteen feet high, nmning due north for 
three hundred yards, then forming a right angle 
due east, takes that direction till it meets the 
river. All around was very low and marshy, 
and the mounds in question were nearly all I 
could see for a good way up along this bank of 
the stream. On the face of the ridge, terminating 
at the water side, the courses of the sun-dried 
brick are distinctly visible ; but the level of the 
land is now so equal with that of the river, thiU 
any more abundant traces of a corresponding 
embankment to that on the opposite shore must 
be confessed to be no longer discernible ; yet the 
discovery of one link is sufficient for concluding 
that others have formerly been there to complete 
the chain. But why this western dyke has been so 
much more nearly totally demolished than its ea^ 
em ne^hbour, we cannot conjecture: the fact only 
iscertain ; and the consequence probably has been. 
that the want of any protection from the super- 
flux of the river has rendered its'besom of destruc- 
tion' more completely sweeping over this level 
tract. Some trifling mounded hillocks however are 
percivable a littie to the south of the village. 
" Having traversed the plain north-west for 
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some time, in search of further mounds in that 
direction, I turned, disappointed, and bent my way 
south-west, keeping the Birs Nimrod in my eye. 
After riding onward about a mile, I found the little 
Tegetation which cheered the waste gradually 
disappear, and the ground become perfectly sterile. 
AH over this surface evident marks are visible of its 
having been formerly covered with buildings; 
these intUcations increased at every step, till, after 
such growing proofs for more than a mile, we came 
to a numerous and very conspicuous assemblage of 
mounds; the most considerable of which was 
about thirty-five feet in height ; and from its ele- 
vated summit I observed that the face of the coun- 
try, both to the north and the south, for upwards 
ofa mile eitherway,bore the same hillocky appear- 
ance ; besides being thickly scattered with those 
fragments of past habitations, which, in all Baby- 
lonian ruins, have so particularly marked their 
character. Here, doubtless, is the trace of a build- 
ing of considerable consequence, o. The extent 
of its mounds and ruins-tracked ground seemed 
more than two miles ; and having traversed that 
extent to the south-w^, I found the hilly 
vestiges did not cease for a mUe beyond. Here, 
I think it is possible, I may have found the site 
of the old or lesser palace. 

" On quitting this first extensive heap of mounds, 
which, for perspicuity at least, I shidl designate 
by the name of lesser palace, and keeping on in 
the same direction (south west) we crossed a 
space of high grass and rank weeds for nearly a 
m2 
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mile; we then found the plain arid again, and 
undulated with a multitude of mounds, but of 
inferior elevation to those last described ; these 
two were attended by the usual exterior frag- 
ments of ruins, spreading in a circular form 
rather more than half a mile in breadth. Having 
duly explored this second ^ecimen of consider- 
able remains, we came out upon a great deal of 
cultivated ground, over which we took our 
course for more than a mile, when we arrived at 
the banks of a canal, the bed of which we 
crossed, and half a mile more brought us to an 
extensive wood of date trees, in the bosom of 
which stands the villE^e of Thamasia. We did 
not halt there, but passed on over two miles of 
cultivation and high grass, at which extremity 
avast tract opened before us, covered with every 
minor vestige of former buildings ; and which 
appearances continued the whole way to the 
eastern verge of the boundary around the Birs 
Nimrod, a distance of nearly a mile and three 
quarters." 

Thus then we come to the most distuit but 
largest monument which yet remains of ancient 
Babylonia. The Arab name of the Birs Nimrod 
is I think translated as exactly as possible by 
that of Nimrod's tower. Although Niebuhr saw 
it at a distance, and mentioned it in his travels, 
neither he nor his predecessors had the satisfac- 
tion of exploring it '. This pleasure was reserved 

> Niebuhi mentioni (Acit* iL f. 190) with regret hU h«niig been pre- 
Tented by apprehemian of the tnld tiibs* in the deieit ttota cloeelf ex- 
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for Rich, an English resident at B^dad, who 
was followed a short time after by Sir Ker 
Porter> to whom we are indebted for the most 
exact researches and details, as well as the best 
drawings on the subject. This huge mass of 
building lies about six miles south-west of 
Hillah. It has the appearance of an oblong hill, 
the base of which, according to Porter, is two 
thousand and eighty-two feet in circumference. 
Rich reckons it at two thousand two hundred 
and eighty-six*. It may easily be conceived 
that it is scarcely possible to fix in a positive 
manner the circumference of such a ruin. Its 
present height, reckoning to the bottom of the 
tower, standing on its summit, is two hundred 
feet ; the tower itself is thirty-five. Looking at 
it from the west, the entire mass rises at once 
from the plain in one stupendous, though ir- 
regular, pyramidal hill. It is composed of fine 
bricks, kiln-baked. From the western side two 
of its stories may be distinctly seen ; the first is 
about sixty feet high, cloven in the middle by 
deep ravines. The tower-like looking ruin on 
the summit is a sohd mass twenty-eight feet 
wide, of the most beautifiil masonry ; to all ap- 
pearance it formed an angle of some square 
building, the ruins of which are yet to be seen 
on the eastern side. The cement which connects 
the bricks is so hard, that it was impossible to 
chip off the smallest piece ; and for this reason 
none of the inscriptions can be copied, as they 

■ HiCH'i Mevulr, p. 36. 
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are always on the lower surface of the bricks. 
It is rent from the top nearly half way to the 
bottom; and at its foot lay several mishapen 
masses of fine brick work, still bearing traces of 
a violent fire, which has given them a vitrified 
appearance, whence it has been conjectured that 
it has been struck by lightning. The f^pear- 
ance of the hill on the eastern side evidently 
shews that this enormous mass has been reduced 
more than half. Only three stories out of the eight 
which it formerly contained, can now be discerned. 
The earth about the bottom of the hill is now 
clear, but is again surroimded by walls, which 
form an oblong square, inclosing numerous heaps 
of rubbish, probably once the dwellings of the in- 
ferior deities, or of the priests and officers 
of the temple. The appearance of the tower of 
Nimrod is sublime even in its ruins. Clouds 
play around its siunmit ; its recesses are inbar 
bited by lions, three being quietly basking on its 
heights when Porter approached it*, and, scarcety 
intimidated by the cries of the Arabs, gradually 
and slowly descended into the plain. Thus the 
words of the prophet have been fulfilled : " wild 
beasts of the desert shall lie there ; owls shall 
fill their houses, ostriches shall dwell there, and 
satyrs shall dance there. Jackals shall howl 
in their palaces, and wild hounds in their plesr- 
sant places*." 
Previously to giving my opinion upon these 
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raonuments separately, it will be necessary to deter- 
mine from history, the epochs of the rise, the ag- 
grandisement, and embellishment of ancient Ba- 
bylon. Its foimdation must be carried back to 
the time of Nimrod, the first chieftain in those 
regions ; when a tower, that is a sanctuary, a tem- 
ple, and a city were built here by the nations*. 
Whether this temple was consecrated to some 
idol, Bel, or any other, we are not informed; 
but supposing this to have been the case, it ac- 
counts for the wrath of Jehovah, who descended 
to interrupt the progress of the building. Near 
this temple was built a city. The age, not 
merely of the tower, but of the oldest city of the 
earth, of which any vestiges yet exist, cannot be 
computed to a year ; but, according to general 
chronology, it dates from somewhere about the 
second century after the flood. 

The second epoch is that of Semiramis. Dio- 
dorus relates in detail all that is attributed to this 
queen. She made Babylon the seat of her govern- 
ment. She built the outer walls; erected two royal 
castles or palaces upon the two banks of the Eu- 
phrates, of which that upon the western side, within 
a triple enclosure, was by far the most magnifi- 
cent. She not only built a bridge over the 
river, but erected quays on each bank, and dug 
a subterraneous tunnel under it, which connected 
the two royal residences. Lastly, to her is at- 
tributed the foundation of the temple of Belus'. 

■ DioDom. i. 121, who inromu ui nprmly, tb*i the palKc oa the 
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It is of little consequence whether we con- 
sider Semiramis as belonging to mythology or 
history. The great works attributed to her must 
in either case be carried back to a period previous 
to the Chaldean conquest ; whether she founded 
them herself, or whether she merely obtained the 
credit for doing what had been accomplished by a 
series of the most ancient sovereigns of Babylon. 
According to Herodotus, who calls her husband 
Ninus, her reign must be placed about 1200 
years before Christ'. 

The third epoch, perfectly historical, that of the 
aggrandisement and embellishment of Babylon, 
falls in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, after the 
Chaldean conquest, from 604 to 661 before 
Christ. This is placed beyond a doubt, by the 
contemporary accounts of the Hebrew writers. 
Besides this, Josephus has left us in the frag- 
ments which he has preserved of the books of 
Berosus, positive accounts of the works began 
and executed by Nebuchadnezzar'. " He built 
a three-fold wall or entrenchment round about 
the inner city, and another in like manner about 



wealern aide nss far (he most splendid ) uhI at the same time dewribei 
not imly its dimeuions, but likewiM its omsmeniB, compossd of gieat 
piclorul represenlBtiona of hunting scenes, etc. The triiilitian of a way 
under the riTcr, which CCesiBi, from whom Diodoms evidently copied, 
certainly did not tee, prohablf aroae from uibun'aneaii caverns near tb< 
palaces, which were indispensable in this climate. What wonderful atoriea 
have not been lotd of subteminean passages and vaulla in our cltnaters 
and castles t 

' Reckoning the Assyrian empire, according lo hit account, L 95, to 
have continued S20 years. 

' JOSEFBUS, Arch. X. 840, etc. 
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that which was the outer, all of burnt brick. 
And when he had walled the city about, and 
adorned its gates gloriously, he built another 
palace by the side of his father's, but so that 
they joined. To describe their vast height and 
great splendour would be superfluous. In this 
royal seat he also erected terraces of stone, 
which resembled mount»ns, and planted it with 
various kinds of trees, which was called a sus- 
pended paradise ; because his wife, who had been 
bred up in Media, was desirous of having things 
like her own country." 

These were the epochs of the advancement 
Mid embellishments of Babylon, up to the con- 
quest of Cyrus, by which it became a Persian 
city. How grievously the Babylonians felt this 
yoke is proved by their general revolt at the 
commencement of the reign of Darius, who, 
after the capture of Babylon, by the stratagem of 
Zopirus, demolished the greater part, if not the 
whole, of its outward walls. 

Although it was the winter residence of the 
kings of Peraa, it had already much declined 
when conquered by Alexander. Xerxes had 
despoiled the temple of Bel of its most precious 
ornaments and utensils ; the temple itself began 
to wear the appearance of dechne ; and the ca^ 
nals of the environs were stagnant and poison- 
ous. Had not death defeated the grand projects 
of Alexander, the venerable Babylon would have 
become the coital of his empire ; the central 
point of the land and sea commerce of the world. 
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She would probably have become the flourisbing 
and mighty queen of nations, and the destinies 
of the human race might have been altogether 
changed. But inscrutable Providence, who dis- 
poses of all according to his will, recalled, in the 
midst of his career, the only man capable of giving 
peace to the world, as it then existed, and of se- 
curing it a durable form. His death decided the 
fate of Babylon. The new cities of Selucia, Ctesi- 
phon, and others, arose in its neighbourhood; 
and as the materials were almost entirely fetched 
from its inexhaustible magazines', they were 
built, as it were, at her expence. Thus was that 
ancient city laid waste and transformed into a 
wild, where the hunter might await his prey, 
where the beast might flee before his pursuer, 
and where he stiU takes up his habitation. 

The foregoing elucidations, I conceive, justify 
me in making the following conclusions. 

Fh-tt. The accounts given by the ancients, 
and especially by Herodotus, respecting the ex- 
tent and situation of ancient Babylon, seem to 
be confirmed by the investigations of the modems 
quite as much as could be expected, considering 
the nature of its ruins. Herodotus states its 
length and breadth to have been one hundred 
and twenty stadia, or twelve geogr^hical miles. 
From the most southern mound of ruins, to 
the northernmost one, that is to say, from the 
Bu^ Nimrod to Mukallibe, is upwards of eight 
miles in a straight line. Vestiges of ancient 
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buildings^ however, which are still found for iq>- 
wards of three miles beyond Mohavil, prove very 
plainly, that the city extended towards the north 
beyond MukaUibe. Whether also it extended 
towards the south, beyond the Birs Nimrod, has 
not yet been determined ; but if I succeed, as I 
hope soon to do, in shewing that the Birs Nim- 
rod is the ancient temple of Bel, this conjecture 
will be confirmed ; since this temple was not si- 
tuated at the end of the city, hut in its interior. 
Thus the length of ancient Babylon, from north 
to south, may be estimated at twelve miles ; as 
regards its width from west to east, we have no 
such positive data, because, at the extremities of 
the ruins in this direction, there are no great 
monuments. Nevertheless, from the most western 
heap of ruins, to the eastern point, where the 
opening of the great triangle of which I have 
above spoken, (from/ to o,) may be reckoned at 
five or six miles ; and that the city extended be- 
yond both these points will, in the sequel, be 
made very clearly to appear. 

Secondly. It is not only proved from the most 
recent investigations, that ancient Babylon was 
situated on the banks of the Euphrates, and that 
the course of this river has undergone no im- 
portant change'; but it also becomes highly pro- 
bable, that the western part of this city, whose 



■ Onl; ihtt ID the ncigtibourhood of tha lun^n^ gardens, lh« river so 
the autera ride liu giined upon (b« Und, w tluit the Bncient onhuik- 
meul n ngw at wme diiUnce ftom the ahorc, u ia pdnicd out \a the 
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existence has been doubted, was the laigest The 
distance from Nimrod's tower to the most north- 
em hill, m, beyond the Tilli^ of Anana, is very 
nearly six geographical miles ; and that the width 
of this part of the city could not have been less, 
is sufficiently evident from the statements of 
Porter given above. 

Thirdly. This traveller I believe to be cor- 
rect in considering this western quarter of the 
city as the most ancient. It is said by him to 
be that which included not only the primeval 
city and tower of Nimrod, but likewise, at least 
the greatest portion, of the mighty works attri- 
buted to Semiramis. This explains why, with 
the exception of the tower of Nimrod, which 
thousands of years have not been able to de- 
stroy, so few great ruins are to be found in this 
western quarter ; for not only time, but the neg- 
lect occasioned by the s^randisement of the 
eastern quarter, must have hastened its decay. 

Fourth^. The tower of Nimrod is the an- 
cient temple of Bel, which, therefore, was in the 
western quarter of the city, and not in the east- 
em, as was formerly generally believed. This 
must be at once admitted, if it can be established, 
that the western quarter of the city was the most 
ancient ; a &ct which will receive additional 
support from what we shall have to say upon 
the eastern. It has been very clearly proved by 
Porter, that neither the situation nor form of a 
single eastern ruin, (nor Mokallibe, as Rennet 
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beltered,) will agree with the ancient temple of 
Bel. 

The Birs Nimrod, however, corresponds with 
it, first in form, for of the eight stories, which it 
had originally, three can still be made out ; it 
corresponds with it secondly in dimensions, for 
its length and breadth agree with what is stated 
by Herodotus, so &T as they can be determined 
from a mountain-heap of ruins. It corresponds, fi- 
nally, with the statement of the same historian, 
that this pyramid-formed sanctuary stood within 
a sqiiare enclosure; for the remains of such an 
one are still very cle^ly to be traced. It is im- 
possible to carry the comparison fmther than 
this respecting a building now reduced to a heap 
of rubbish. Even when seen by Herodotus it 
had been destroyed by Xerxes, and, at least in 
part, lay in ruins. So inunense, however, were 
they, that Alexander, who entertained the idea 
of restoring it, was obliged to abandon even the 
clearing away of the rubbish, upon which he em- 
ployed his army, after having in vain tried the 
Babylonians upon it*. Besides, it is nowhere 
stated, that the temple of Bel was erected in the 
eastern quarter of the city ; but only that it 
stood in the midst of one quarter. Whether this 
is to be taken in a strict sense, or whether it 
means no more than that it was situated within 
the city, it wiU be impossible to detenmne, un- 
less some other traveller be able to inform us, 
whether to the south of Nimrod's tower, as well 

' Areian. vii. 17. 
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as on the other endes, traces of the antcent city 
are still to be found for any considerable dis- 
tance. 

F^thly, If Nimrod's tower be the ancient temple 
of Bel, Uien it must be admitted that it belongs to 
the oldest ruins of Babylon; or rather that it is 
the oldest There seems nothing to oppose this 
fact; while all seems to speak in favour of its 
being the remains of that primeval building 
erected by the assembly of nations, whose top 
should reach to heaven, but whose completion 
was prevented by Jehovah. It may be assumed 
that its site was westward of the stream, he- 
cause it was built by the descendants of Noah, 
when they were journeying from west to east. 
" As they now towards the east journeyed," it is 
said, " they found a plain in the land of Sinear, 
and dwelt therein*." It was built of the same 
material as that of which the ruin consists. 
*' And spake they to one another : Let us make 
and bum bricks. And take bricks as stone and 
clay for hme*." There is no reason why so 
mighty a building should have been entirely 
swept from the ear^, in so dry and favourable a 
climate, where so many smaller have been pre- 
served. Its preservation seems in some measure 
accounted for, from its having been, after the 
adoption of the worship of the stars, the temple 
of the national deity; (whether, as I believe, tiie 
sun, or, as some others think, the planet Ju- 
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pHer';) and likewise the astrological sanctuary. 
It is almost needless to add, that this supposition 
in no way militates ag^nst the gradual additions, 
a^randisement, and embellishments, which it 
afterwards received, and which were again, in the 
course of centuries, reduced to ruins. Neither 
can anything be argued against its high anti- 
quity, from bricks with inscriptions having been 
found amongst its ruins. The only question 
here is respecting the original foundation — the 
first and mightiest that the band of man erected ; 
and what higher confirmation can there be of 
the most ancient record we possess, than the 
existence of the most ancient monument, men- 
tioned by its inspired author ? 

Sixthly. Modem investigations confirm ^so 
the particulars respecting the two royal palaces 
in Babylon. These ancient residences of the 
kings before the Chaldean dynasty, were among 
the great works of Semirainis, and were still 
existing in the time of Alexander. Here he was 
taken ill, and causing himself to be transported 
across the river, died in the Chaldean palace, on 
the eastern side, of which we shall presently 
have occasion to speak. It is true, there are no 
such remains of the western palace, as we have 
of the eastern ; but the vestiges of a lai^ edi- 
fice, near o, which led Porter to conjecture*, 
that the western edifice must have been here si- 
tuated, are sufficient to confirm the testimony of 

* Gbsehid* te iKoah, a. p. 395. 

• PoftTim ii. p. 30S. 
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Diodorus and others respecting the two royal 
palaces on the opposite sides of the river. It is 
to this author we are indebted for the descrip- 
tion borrowed from Ctesias, of the western pa^ 
lace. It is represented as having a triple en- 
closure ; the first, sixty stadia ; the second, forty 
stadia; and the innermost, the palace itself, 
twenty stadia. The walls were adorned with 
large pictorial representations of the hunting of 
wild beasts, similar to those which are still found 
of a later period, that of the Sassanides, upon 
the walls of the rock grottoes at Kermanshah. 
Thoxigh these buildings have been swept away 
by time, yet the conjecture of Porter, who, in 
the great and extensive elevations, would see the 
remains of these enclosures, seem in the highest 
degree probable. 

Seventhly. The eastern qiuuter of the city 
was the later, but probably the most magnifi- 
cent. It was the city of the Chaldeans, where 
Nabopolasser and his son Nebuchadnezzar 
reigned, and erected their royal dwellings. Here, 
on the eastern bank of the river, was situated 
the new eastern palace. " When Nebuchad- 
nezzar," says Josephus^, quoting from Berosus, 
" after the death of his father, had taken upon 
himself the administration of the government of the 
empire of his father, and directed that when the 
captives came they should be distributed as colo- 
nies, in the most convenient places of B^ylonia, 
Then adorned he the temple of Bel, and the rest of 

' See above, p. 168. I repeat the pusnge here at length. 
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the temples in a magnificent manner, with the 
spoils he had taken in war. He also embel- 
lished the ancient city, and so guided the stream, 
that it might not again be turned by such that 
came against the ci^ to besiege it. He sur- 
rounded it about with a triple enclosure without, 
and with a triple one within, which were built of 
burnt brick. And after he had fortified the city, 
and splendidly adorned the gates, he built a new 
palace near that of his father, of the magnitude 
and splendour of which it would be superfluous 
to ^)eak. He added to it elevated stone terraces, 
which had the appearance of mountains ; and 
then planted them with various kinds of trees ; 
and prepared the celebrated suspended Paradise; 
to please his consort, who, having been brought 
up in Media, was desirous of having scenery here 
like that of her native coimtiy." 

This account agrees in general with what is 
said by the prophets of the improvements and 
beautifying of Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar ; al- 
though the latter enter into no particular detail. 
But the statements of Josephus are in a striking 
manner confirmed, (with the exception of what 
regards the outward wall, of which nothing 
remains,) by the existing ruins, if a proper idea, 
correspondhig with the circumstances, be first 
formed of the extent of this palace. It is not a 
' mere palace that is to be understood, but a di- 
vision of the eastern city; comprising not only 
the palace itself, as well as the suspended gar- 
dens, and many other great buildings, but also a 
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triple line of fortification for its defence. And 
traces of all these may even now be pointed out 
with all the precision that could be expected. 
This new palace, as I call it, to distinguish it 
from the more ancient one in the western quarter, 
comprized the whole aboveHnentioned triangle, 
of which the Euphrates, h — t, forms the somewhat 
irregular base, and the lines, d e, and g k, the 
sides. These lines also were the outermost 
of the three interior entrenchments. One of 
these sides ended in the north, near the fort, 
now called MukaUibe, which, whether merely 
a citadel, or destined for some other use, defended 
the palace on its northern side. The opening 
between the two sides,/, formed the grand en- 
trance, or principal gateway, to the palace. The 
line k marks the second entrenchment ; the line 
/, the third ; between which, other openings oc- 
cur. It was only through these three entrench- 
ments that visitors could approach the interior 
part of the residence, in which was situated the 
royal palace, (el Kasr,) b, and near to it, along 
the river, the hanging gardens. 

So far us we can gather from the words of 
Josephus, the palace was built by Nabopolasser, 
the fether of Nebuchadnezzar ; for he says, 
near to the palace of his father, built he a new 
one, which is understood to be the vast con- 
struction called the hanging gardens, p. This I 
beheve to be the correct interpretation ; for Jo- 
sephus expressly says, Nebuchadnezzar's palace 
touched that of his father's. If we had not how- 
ever this authority,either the northern fortress, or 
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even the great southern mound Amram, near c, 
might be taken for it ; for as they are merely great 
heaps of rubbish, nothing can be determined 
respecting their former designation. That the 
han^ng gardens were founded by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and not by Semiramis, is confirmed by Dio- 
dorus, where he says, that a Syrian (Assyrian) 
king built them to please his consort. If this 
consort be regarded as Herodotus's Nitocris, 
and according to his chronology, and his calling 
her the mother of the last king Labynedus, such 
would appear to be the case, then becomes 
cleared up how Nitocris came to be mentioned 
as having embellished Babylon by the great 
works she caused to be executed. 

At all events, however, these hanging gardens, 
or paradises, must not be considered as merely 
gardens. They formed together a vast construc- 
tion of terraces, of which Diodorus has left us 
the dimensions and description*. They rested 
upon immense buttresses; were supplied with 
water from the neighbouring river, by hydraulic 
machines; and contained, as is expressly stated 
by this historian*, royal habitations, as well as 
gardens. That the Persian expression paradisvi 
comprises all these, may be seen in the in- 
quiry upon the Persian court. With much pro- 
priety, therefore, might these spacious works be 

' I do not bdieve rhit ihese psrtieulHrt, aa accurately given, could have 
been Ukvn from Cleaias. Perlups lh«y were borrowed from MegKS- 
thenea, who, accordii)!; to Josfphiu, I. c, hid described ihc work* of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

> lloirat BwAiicit, DiOD. i. p. 125. 

N 2 
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called a new residence ; a summer residence, in 
our phraseology, (though rather a winter one, as 
thatis the only season in which man can here live 
in the open air,) which stood contiguous to the 
palace el Kasr, built by the father. That this 
building could be no other than the proper 
palace, is evident from its situation in the centre 
of the inhabited quarter, as well as from the 
nature of its materials, which entirely consist oi 
kiln-bumt bricks,, and also from the numerous 
fragments of costly vessels and marble which 
are found here. 

Should, however, after all this, any doubt 
remain respecting the correctness of ray views, 
it will, I should hope, vanish, upon comparing 
them with the account Arrian has left us re- 
specting the latter days of Alexander'. Accord- 
ing to this, Alexander fell sick after the banquet 
with Medius on the west side of the river ; for 
from his residence there he caused himself to be 
removed in a palanquin to the river, and then in 
a boat over the river to the paradise, or hanging 
gardens. Here he bathed and rested in his 
chamber', and gave orders to bis officers. The 
next day he caused himself to be removed to the 
house near the pond, where he offered the pre- 
scribed sacrifices'. This pond, therefore, was a 

■ Abbiik. vu. 2S. Prom the Royal JvjmtU ipn/i^t' 0aei\ucaL 
' tuiTttr a *UTaK»iuc9^nu M xAinji A> M rir nrrofiir, m) irAafM 
^lAbra SmwktSni ripar rtS wvnaaS *Ii rtir ri^ittuniir k^iT iMa Uw- 

• Tfl Ji irrtpalt firraju^uirtqvBi t!s ripi otxlar -Hp- rfit Tf nXu/iflMpf, 
Kol tSo-tu /tir T<k TrrayiiJya. 
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reseiToir, or fountaia in the paradise, near 
which was a place of sacriBce. On the follow- 
ing flay, as he continued to grow worse, he 
caused himself to be removed from the paradise 
into the palace*. This, therefore, could be no 
other than the neighbouring palace, el Kasr, in 
which he died. It is an interesting laboiu* to 
trace out accurately the scenes of great events ; 
but it rarely happens that it is rewarded with 
so much success and certainty as in ancient 
Babylon. It was from the battlements of this fort- 
ress, that Nebuchadnezzar was gazing upon that 
royal Babel, which he had built as a witness of his 
power, when he was struck with the punishment 
of his haughty pride ! Through those gates 
Cyrus and Alexander once triumphantly entered 
into Babylon ! In those halls they dwelt ; and 
here the Macedonian hero breathed his last ! 

Eighthly. Our observations upon [the architec- 
ture of the Babylonians must be much more 
limited than upon that of the Persians. Of the 
latter, Persepolis still affords the remains rf 
real buildings ; of Babylon nothing is left but 
heaps of rubbish. Yet from these it is evident, 
that the character of the Babylonian style was 
totally differ^it from that of the Persians. It 
here took its form from the nature of the 
materials, and the peculiarities of the climate. 

The latter is dry and arid, and it scarcely 
ever rains. The summer half-year is insupport- 
ably hot, but during the winter season a most 
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agreeable temperature prevails ; so that in the 
latter, the inhabitants dwell in the open air, 
while in summer, coolness and shade being most 
in request, they pass the day in grottos, or sub- 
terraneous vaults, and the nights upon the flat 
roofs of their dwellings. Building materials 
here, putting cement out of the question, are con- 
fined to one single substance, bricks, either dried 
in the sun, or burnt in kilns. It might conse- 
quently be naturally expected, that the greatest 
pains would here be taken in the manufacture 
and improvement of this article ; and its dura- 
bility alone is a sufBcient test of the high degree 
of perfection to which the Babylonians car- 
ried it. Nowhere, says Rich, is such masonry 
to be seen as is found here, especially in the 
royal palace El Kasr. Besides this, the Baby- 
lonians excelled all other nations in the prepara- 
tion and use of their cement It was of two 
kinds, lime and bitumen. The latter, according 
to Porter, was only used in the lower parts of 
their buildings, as a protection against the damp 
and wet* ; lime was used for the upper parts. 
They were both spread in layers as thin as pos- 
sible, and yet were wonderfully firm. With such 
materials, and in such a climate, the lai^est 
buildings might be erected with a durability in 
proportion to their size. And had not these 
monuments been destroyed by the digging up 
and carrying away of these bricks for the erec- 
tion of other cities, their great masses would still 

■Travels. iL p. 315. 
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have remained, though the exterior might per- 
haps have crumbled to dust. Time has not 
done so much to destroy them as the hand of 
man. 

The investigations respecting the use of this 
building material have proved, that the two 
kinds, the bricks dried in the sun, and those 
burnt in kilns, were not used indifferently. The 
sim-dried were mostly employed in the formation 
of the interior of the masses of lai^e foundations ; 
while the exterior of the J)uildings was faced 
with the more beautiHd fabric, manufactured in 
the furnace''. The dimensions of these bricks, 
according to the report of all the English tra- 
vellers, vary considerably, both in their largest 
surface, and their thickness, a fact which proves 
that the use of this material did not require the 
same mechanical force as the building with large 
blocks of stone. As these, however, might have 
been brought down the Euphrates, they may 
have been employed for the paving and facings 
of the terraces ; but it would be rash to venture 
an opinion upon this circumstance. 

The most essential peculiarity of this architec- 
ture, however, must have arisen from the exclu- 
sion of columns, which the material made use of 
would not allow. Neither shafts nor capitals with 
their ornaments, could here be adopted. Pillars and 
pilasters stepped into their place. But while co- 
lumns among other nations principally determine 
the character of their architecture, the case here 

* PoHtEii's IVomIi, ii. SSO. 
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must have been altogether different What de- 
gree of taste and el^^nce might be displayed in 
the fonnation of these brick pillars, it is certainly 
impossible to determine, except that it seems 
evident, that nothing could be executed where 
roundness was required ^ This naturally leads 
us to consider, whether the Babylonians were 
acquainted with the use of the arch. That the 
material they used would very well allow of this, 
is evident from our own buildings ; and the ac- 
count Diodorus gives of the vast substructures of 
the hanging gardens, seem certainly to pcnnt 
to this usefiil part of architecture ; yet nei- 
ther Rich* nor Porter' discovered in any portion 
of the existing ruins the least trace of one, not 
even in the subterraneous foundations of el Kasr. 
The case therefore seems decided as far as it 
possibly can be at pres^it. 

In what relatitm the plastic arts, sculptore 
and painting, here stood with architecture, we 
have no means of ascertaining. The first could 
scarcely flourish in a land destitute of marble and 
stone. It is true that we read in Diodorus, in 
the above quoted descriptions, of hunting and 
other expecUtions, which were represented on 
the walls of Semiramis's palace'. That these, 
were a mixture of sculpture and painting, or co- 
loured reliefe, similar to those in the Egyptian 
temples, is certainly evident from the mumer in 

' [Round columns of brick conred with cerocnt, ire, howeter, Mm 
common in London bnildingi. IVt.] 

■ Memir, p. B9. * Tractlt, i. p. 132- ' DioiMi. L p. 123. 
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which IModonu describes them ; but there seons 
some difficulty in conceiving how these could be 
executed upon walls of brick. Perhaps they 
w^e cut out and filled up with colours. 

Filially. One of the most remarkable circum- 
stimces connected with this subject, is, that these 
bricks are frequently covered with inscripdons. 
These are found chiefly in the walls of the royal 
palace el Kasr* yet not here alone ; they have been 
met with even beyond the city, in the ruins of al 
Himar, and in other places. They are composed 
of a very fine clay, highly burnt, and are half a 
foot square, and about a fiill inch thick. We learn 
firom Porter, that tiie side with the writing on 
16 always turned downwards ; a proof of Uie care 
taken for its preservation. Hence it may be in- 
ferred, that the Babylonians made use of these 
bricks as a material for writing upon, as the 
Egyptians did papyrus, and the Indians palm- 
leaves. The writing was probably impressed 
upon the bricks hy moulds before they were 
burnt ; an approach therefore was made towards 
the discovery of printing, as near as their mate- 
riab would atoit. The characters in which the 
inscriptions were made, and indeed all the Baby- 
loman wedge shaped writing, as we learn from the 
investigatitms of Grotefend, were of one kind, 
derived from the second Persepolitan, but with 
a much greater variety of characters, though 
alphabetical. The language seems Babylonian, 
or the ancient Chaldean. Although these in- 
scriptions have not been deciphered, and their 
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contents consequently remain unknown; yet 
an important step has already been made to- 
wards it, as their designation seems no longer 
doubtfiil. The investigations of Bellino andGrote- 
fend, shew that they are frequently found im- 
pressed with seals on the narrow side, repre- 
senting beasts or other objects. In one of these, 
Bellino recognized a lion (the arms of Babylon) ; 
and thought that in another he could discern the 
unicorn. Above these stand two lines of inscrip- 
tion ; in the upper the same form is always re- 
peated, but in the lower one the words vary. 
This circimistance led them to conclude, that 
they were the signature of witnesses ; the first 
line being an equivalent to / witness, the under 
one the name of the witness, accompanied with 
that of his father. This naturally led to the no- 
tion, that these bricks were documents, either of 
public or private transactions; and that the places 
in which they are found should be regarded as 
archives'. It must not however be concluded 
from this, that all the bricks of this kind with 
inscriptions upon them are documents; and it 
would be equally precipitate, if not unreasonable, 
to assert, that the buildings in which they are 
found, are public or royal, or even belonging to 
the Chaldean dynasty. Grotefend, by comparing 
these inscriptions with those of Persepolis, found 
upon one of the bricks the name of Darius ; and 

■ S«e G*.oTErBND'i Ditfrtatiim in the Fvtdgnbin dti Oritttt, B. tL 
■nd the Hemmr preieaLed to the Society of thii place (Gottingm). GsU. 
gelelirU Anxeign, 1819, {. I9J0, etc. 
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who can help wishing this scholar courage and 
opportunity to persevere in his investigations of 
the monuments of Babylon and Persepolis, till 
he shall have developed them in their full ex- 
tent ; especially as it is found that the correct- 
ness of his interpretation of the latter has even 
received an additional proof from the attempts 
made to refute them *. 

I think I can scarcely offer a better confirma- 
tion of the accounts the ancients have given of 
Babylon, whose ruins I am now quitting, than 
by contrasting them with a similar description, 
given by a writer of the middle ages, who may 
be called the Herodotus of his times, and whose 
credibihty has never been questioned. 

" Near Cambalu," (that is, Pekin in China,) 
says Marco Polo, " Kublai-Khan, the successor 
of Gingis-Khan, caused a new city to be erected, 
called Taidu. This city was twenty-fomr miles 
in circumference. No side is longer than an- 
-other, but each six miles. This city is encom- 
passed with a wall ten paces wide at the bottom, 
but narrower above. All the streets are built in 
exact lines ; so that a person standing at one 
gate of the wall can see the opposite. The sec- 
tions also for the dwellings are square. In every 
part are large palaces surrounded with spacious 
courts and gardens ; so that the whole city is 
divided into squares similar to a draft board. 
The wall has twelve gates, three on each side ; 
and at each gate is a large and splendid palace, 

> Sec the posucript to Appendix, it 
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with wide roomy halls, in which are the arms of 
the guards. About the city are spacious suburbs, 
or open places, extending for three or four miles, 
and joining one another. In these are great cui- 
ravanserais, where the merchants abide, who 
arriTe from different countries; each nation hav- 
ing its own separate one. In these suburbs too 
dwell the public women, to the number of 35,000, 
who give titemselves up for money. In this 
gre^t city, Cambalu, the grand Khui was wont to 
reside the three winter months of every year." 

Will not the reader almost im^ne this to be 
another description of ancient Babylon, with its 
'old and new city, with its walls, its gates, its 
straight and regular streets, and its splendid pa- 
laces ? Nor can the extent of this city be much 
lesB. Herodotus's Babylon was 408 stadia (48 
miles) in circumference^ ; twice that of the city 
built by Kublai Khan. But in the dimensions 
of the latter there is neither reckoned the an- 
cient city, near to which it was founded ; nor 
the roytd residence, which, according to Marco 
Polo, was of still greater extent ; nor the exten- 
sive suburbs and caravanserais ; so that what 
this traveller saw could not be less alt(^ther 
than ancient Babylon ; and the father of Idstory 
requires no farther confirmation. 

Respecting the government of the Babylonian- 
Chaldean empire, some few particulars have been 
preserved, principally by the prophet Daniel. It 
(^pears, on the whole, to have been much the 

« HsBOD. i 178. 
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same as that of the Persian empire, which has 
already been investigated. A ruler with despotic 
power ; a court, in which eunuchs held the high- 
est offices ; an empire, divided into satrapies, go- 
verned by rulers, among whom a regular grada- 
tion of rank and title was found, and where the 
civil and military were often, though not always 
separated ; collectors of tribute in the provinces ; 
higher and inferior judges*. We find also a 
priestcaste, or priesthood, comprised under the 
names of Magians and Chaldeans ; and which, 
principally by astrology and soothsaying, had a 
considerable influence upon the government In 
what relation to society did this class stand ? 
And how came the term Chaldeans, which ori- 
ginally belonged to a people, to become the 
name of the priesthood! These are questions 
which have been often agitated, but from want 
of sufficient information, can never be satisfac- 
torily answered. 

Although Babylon did not become a mighty 
empire till after the Chaldean conquest; yet 
every thing leads us to suppose, that it had long 
before been the seat of science and civilization, 
though principally confined to the order of 
priests. Unless this had been the case, how 
could those great works, more especially the 
mighty canals and lakes ascribed to their earlier 
rulers, without which the city could not have 

* BtkTBOLD hu •ttempted to cmimcnte tfairc raritni* offlceif, uid to 
dMenniD«(hebuui]cnofe«cli,iiiuiaxc(ina> tohii TrmtlaHaK ^ Daaltl, 
to wh>^ I more paidculaily ntet tbe reader. 
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existed, or the land have been cultivated^ have 
been executed ? There is no doubt that astro- 
nomy, or rather astrology, formed a great branch 
of their learning ; and whatever opinion may be 
formed of the degree of perfection to which they 
had carried these sciences, it seems an indisput- 
able fact, that at the time of Alexander's con- 
quest, astronomical observations existed, and 
were imparted to him, which are affirmed to 
reach back for nineteen centuries*. 

This, combined with various other proofs, 
seems to render it evident, that the Magians had 
been established in Babylon long before its con- 
quest by the Chaldeans. As the primitive Ma- 
gian religion had its origin in the worship of the 
heavenly bodies, and spread itself over so large 
a portion of Asia, it is the less to be wondered 
at, that it should have made its way into Baby- 
lon, where the continual clearness of the sky, 
and the peculiar brightness of the stars, greatly 
facilitated astronomical observations '. Astrology, 
however, was the chief support of the Magians and 
the priesthood, and it was principally by its prac- 
tice that they maintained their authority and in- 
fluence in the state. Whether, however, these 
earliest Magians of Babylon were disciples and 
followers of Zoroaster, I cannot venture to deter- 
mine. The Magian doctrine, indeed, was much 

■ Very honourable for the Chaldean* U the opiDJon which dw htcM 
writer hai giren of their progren in utronomy. Idelir, actcr der 
SImikimdt dtr Chaldarr ; among the trntiiee of ihe Berlin aeadcDiy of 
teieneea for tb« yeara 1814 and ISIS, Btrliii IglS. 

' SturLie. in Aiihtot. da cteIo, p. 1 J8. cf. Plih. Hut Nl. riL K. 
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older than th^ of the Zend, as Zoroaster only 
appeared in the character of its reformer. How 
can this question be settled, when the Babylo- 
nian cyUnders and gems referring to the religion 
of Ormxizd may very probably belong to the Per- 
sian period 1 If we admit indeed, that the Chal- 
deans, and it seems very likely, were descended 
from the Curds, then would they also belong to 
the Persian race, and could not have been 
strangers to the Magian doctrine, though they 
might have engrafted other particular points of 
belief upon it. And if they also had their priests, 
as indeed the Magian worship prescribes, there 
is nothing very strange in their becoming united 
with the Babylonian Magians. They are indeed 
usually mentioned with them, and are only dis- 
tinguished as a separate class when spoken of 
definitely*; though the two names are often con- 
founded". 

In this manner, therefore, the Magians and 
Chaldeans formed the priestcaste in Babylon. 
It is certainly possible, that, according to rule, 
the son succeeded the father; but, that the 
priestcaste was not strictly hereditary, that even 
foreigners might be admitted to this office, if 
their early education had fitted them for it, is 
shewn by the example of Daniel and his compa- 
nions'. At their head was the high Magian, 



See JoiEPHUs, Op. 346, 347. 

Thui in Hbbop. i. ISA. Cibbia* abo confonnds Ihe Hagun* and 

Ptr,. I IS. 
Oah. L 4. 
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whose influence was so great, th^, upon the 
death of the father of Nebuchadnezzar, he ad- 
ministered the affairs of the empire until the 
arrival of that prince '. They were divided into 
several classes, as expounders of the sacred writ- 
ings, interpreters of dreams, astronomers, and 
soothsayers ; and again distinguished Avm these 
are the Chaldeans*. They dwelt not only in the 
capital, but also in other places; and among 
others, probably in establishments of which the 
mounds of bricks spoken of above are the re- 
mains*. Their connexion with the kings is 
clearly shewn from the history of Nebuchadnez- 
zar. Their influence was founded upon their 
knowledge ; but their power seems never to have 
been so great as in the Persian court, if we may 
judge from the manner in which they were 
treated by Nebuchadnezzar ; unless, indeed, we 
may attribute this to the personal character of 
that formidable conqueror. 

The boundaries of the Chaldean-Babylonian 
empire extended as far under Nebuchadnezzar 
as they ever were carried, comprising western 
Asia, as &r as the Mediterranean. Immediately, 
however, upon the death of its founder, its greats 
ness decHned. Several feeble successors fol- 
lowed rapidly, one rising upon the overthrow of 
the other, till the foxmder of the Persian mo- 



' The auihoTitiei are collected bf Bbbthold, tie. 
<Ai atAkkerkuT, AlHimar, andabove ill, at Bardppa, where, accwrd- 
ig to Stkaio, zri. p. 1074, there mi one of their prtncip*! icbMli. 
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narchy threw the last upon the heap, and made 
Bahylon one of the capitals of his new empire. 
There was no city in Asia of whose possession the 
Persians were more jealous ; and the repeated at- 
tempts of the Babylonians to shake off the fo- 
reign yoke shew that they could not cloud the 
remembrance of their former might and great- 
ness, nor stifle their repugnance to dependence 
and slavery. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Commerce of the Babylomant. 



Eebiiei. xriL 4^ 

As the European steps into a new world as 
soon as he has crossed the Alps, so is the con- 
trast equally striking to the Asiatic traveller 
upon descending from the mountainous country 
of Persia and Media, or Irak Ajemi, into the 
plain of ancient Babylon and modem Bagdad, 
the capital of Irak Arabi. The connexion, fre- 
quently so mysterious and inexplicable, which 
exists between climates and countries, and even 
between climates and inhabitants, is here most 
remarkably exemplified. The manners of the 
people, their habitations, their dress, are all dif- 
ferent. While in Persia and Media, the gar- 
ments, though long, were closely fitted to the per- 
son ; they are here, on the contrary, loose and 
flowing. The black sheepskin cap which covered 
the head, gives way to the lofty and proud folds of 
the turban ; and the girdle, with its single knife. 
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is replaced with the costly shawl aiid rich poig- 
nard. " On my entrance into the city of the 
Caliphs," says a modem traveller', " I found the 
streets crowded with men in every variety of 
dress, and of every shade of complexion. Instead 
of the low dwellings peculiar to Persia, the 
houses were several stories high, with lattice 
windows closely shut. The great Bazaar was 
full of people, and I saw on all sides innumerable 
shops and coffee houses. The sound of voices, 
and the rustling of silks, reminded one of the 
buzzing of a swarm of bees. For even now, 
though but the shadow of its former splendour, 
Bagdad is still the grand caravanserai of Asia.* 
But what a change has taken place in manners 
and modes of life! The rigid etiquette of the 
Persian court has disappeared ; the tone of so- 
ciety, the relation of the sexes is under less con- 
straint ; and every thing betokens pleasure and 
voluptuousness. Though in the hot season the 
glowing sky forces the inhabitants during the day 
into their under ground vaults ; yet they enjoy 
the balmy coolness of night in the open air on 
their housetops. The dehghtful temperature of 
the winter months, from the middle of November 
to that of February, compensates for the incon- 
veniences of summer, though at the same time 
it offers irresistible incentives to all manner of 
sensual enjoyments. 

It must surely have been the same in former 
times. Can it be supposed that those who came 

■ PoKTBX ii. 243, etc 

02 
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down the Euphrates from the royal cities of 
Persia and Media to the great city of traffic, had 
not the same spectacle before their eyes ? But 
what is modem Bagdad compared with the an- 
cient capital of the east? What crowds must 
have once thronged the streets and squares of 
that city, when the caravans of the east and west 
with the crews of ships trading to the south were 
there collected together ; when the Chaldee and 
Persian sovere^s, with their nimiherless at- 
tendants, made it their residence ; when it was the 
emporium of the world, and the great centre of 
attraction to all nations I How bustling and ani- 
mated must not these desolate places have been 
formerly, where all now is still, save the call of 
the Bedouin, or the roaring of the lion I 

The accounts of ancient Babylon given by 
Jewish and Grecian writers, set before us a pic- 
ture of wealth, magnificence, and pomp; though 
at the same time, a less pleasing representation 
of luxury and licentiousness. Their banquets 
were carried to a disgusting excess, and the plear 
sures of the table degenerated into debauchery ; 
nay, at the very time when the victorious Per- 
sians rushed into the city, the princes of Baby- 
lon were engaged in festivities'; and Belshazzar 
was given up to intoxication in company with 
thousands of his lords, when the hand which 
wrote on the wall of the royal banqueting house, 

* The reader may compare the terrible descriplion of Iijiiab eu. S, 
where it ii laid, that the cr; of battle should frighten them from the ta- 
ble, wiih the information of XaNoPiiON.cyi^vii. S. Op. p. 193, thai the 
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and predicted his approaching fate, aroused him 
to the dreadful reality of his condition. But this 
total degeneracy of manners was above all con- 
spicuous in the other sex, amongst whom were no 
traces of that reserve which usually prevails in 
an eastern harem. The prophet, therefore, 
when he denoimces* the Call of Babylon, describes 
it under the image of a luxurious and lascivious 
woman, who is cast headlong into slavery irom 
the seat where she sits so effeminately. More- 
over, at these or^es the women appeared, where 
they proceeded so far as to lay aside their gar- 
ments, and with them every feeling of shame' ; 
nay, there was even a religious enactment, as we 
are informed by Herodotus', according to which 
every woman was obliged to prostitute herself to 
strangers in the temple of Mylitta, once in her 
life, and was not allowed to reject any person 
who presented himself. 

The principal cause of this profligacy of man- 
ners was the riches and luxury consequent 
upon extended commerce, which Babylon owed 

' la All B xiiL 

* CckTiDi *. 1. Nibll urbii eja> corrnptiui moribui ; aee ad irrimn- 
du inlicicDduque immodiEM TolupUtea uutnicliu*. Llberoa coiyuge*- 
qne cum hoipilibui itupro coiic, modo prednm fligitii detur, parenlea 
maritique padiintur. ConviTalea ludi tota Penide ngibua parpimliaque 
oordi lUDt! Babyltmii mudme !□ nnnm et qiue ebrietaien) (equannuv. 
perfiai niDt. Fcroinaniin conTina ineuBdum piincipio modeuuB cat 
habitiu 1 deia aumma quc^e amicnla ezuunt ; paulatimque pudorcm 
ptofuumt ; ad ultiinum (hoiror aoribua ait) ima coiponmi lelamenta pro- 
JiciuiiL Nee meretricum faoc dcdeciM eat, led matranaram viigmumque,. 
•jnid qoaa comitu habetiur vulgati MTptffu viHcai. It ia plain, Curtiw it 
QOtheraipeakiiiBof the Bayaderes, aa might periiapa be nippoaed. 
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to its ge(^aphical poation. Climate and re- 
ligion effected the rest. 

I have already had occasion to notice this ad- 
vantageous situation of Babylonia, in which re- 
spect it was probably superior to every other 
country in Asia, While this afforded admirable 
&cilities for traffic by land, it was equally con- 
venient for maritime and river navigation. 
The two lai^e rivers which flowed on each side 
of it seemed the natural channels of commercial 
intercourse with the interior of Asia ; and the 
Persian gulf by no means presented the same 
difficulties and dangers to the navigator as that 
of Arabia. 

If we add to this, the accounts which ancient 
authors have given us of the industry, maimers, 
and civil institutions of Babylon, it vrill be 
evident, that it owed its splendour and wealth to 
the same causes which in latter times have been 
the occasion of an extensive commerce to the 
cities of Bagdad and Bassora. They unani- 
mously describe the Babylonians as a pet^le 
fond of magnificence, and accustomed to a 
multitude of artificial wants, which they could 
not have supplied, except by conunercial re- 
lations with many countries, some of them very 
remote. In their private life, especially in 
their dress, costliness ^pears to have been 
more their object, than either convenience 
or utility. Their pukhc festiv^ and sacrifices 
were attended with immense expense, particu- 
larly in precious perfumes, with which they 
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could not have been provided but from foreign 
countries. The raw materials too, required 
for their celebrated manufiictures, flax, cotton, 
and wool, and perhaps silk, were either not 
the produce of their soil, or certainly not in 
sufficient quantities for their consumption. 
Lastly, many of their civil institutions were of 
such a nature as only to be calculated for a city, 
into which there was a continual influx of stran- 
gers. On this principle alone can be explained, 
not only their custom of exposing sick persona 
in the market place, that they might meet with 
some one competent to prescribe for them ; but 
also, and more particularly, the above-mentiotied 
law, which obliged their women to prostdtute 
themselves in the temple of Mylitta, and the 
pubUc auction of marriageable virgins ^ It has 
been already observed*, that the relations of the 
sexes are formed in a peculiar manner in large 
commercial cities ; and this will serve to explain 
many remarkable institutions of several nations 
in Asia. 

However certain may be the evidence drawn 
from these principles, and the accounts of an- 
tiquity in general, viz. that Babylon was the 

' Hbthk in hia treitke: dt Babglaitianim iiuliliilo rtUgiet, 
(Commntat, Soe. QttU Vol. xvi) has ihewn with great learning tbe 
latian which (hii cuiioid bean to the aociBl conditiciD of women dirauigh- 
tmt the ewt. Yet I eaiiDOt conceive botr it oauM tu*e been 
ddered u a consecration to marriage. Fer from the relation of Uerod- 
otoa, it appean quite plain to me, that not virgini, but women were 
oU^ed to iubmit to iL He um the woidi iyx^foa ytniictt, nttlTe 
women, not niplaot virgina, under which latter terra he deacribei tba 
young maideni, who were submitied to the auction. 

■ Voli. p. IS6. 
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great centre where all nations assembled, and 
whence they departed to their several desti- 
nations, yet it is difficult to enter in detail on 
the commerce of the Babylonians, and to settle 
with any degree of accuracy its nature and its 
course. The obscure traces of it which yet 
remdn must be laboriously sought for in the 
works of Greek and Hebrew writers alone ; the 
labour, however, will not be without its recom- 
pense, and the general result of this investiga- 
tion will be a picture, which, though not com- 
plete in its subordinate details, will yet present a 
generally f^thful outline. 

As a preliminary step, however, let us take 
a glance at the products of Babylonian skill 
and Industry; amongst which, weaving of vari- 
ous kinds deserves our first notice. The pe- 
culiar dress of the Babylonians consisted partly 
of woollen, and partly of linen, or probably 
cotton stufis. "They wear," says Herodotus, 
"a gown of linen, (or cotton*,) flowing down 
to the feet, over this, an upper woollen gar- 
ment, and a white (woollen) tunic covering the 
whole." This garb, which must have been 
too much for so warm a climate, seems to have 
been assumed rather for ostentation, than to 
meet their actual wants, and probably some 
{dterarion was made in it as the weather became 
warmer. Their woven stuffs, however, were not 
confined to domestic use, but were exported into 
foreign countries. Carpets, one of the principal 

* Air«sr ii the term Herodotui uus, wfaicb with him ugnjfies either 
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objects of luxury in the east, the floors of the 
rich being generally covered with them, were 
nowhere so finely woven, and in such splendid 
colom^, as at Babylon. Particular representa- 
tions were seen on th?m, of those wonderful 
Indian animals, the griffin and others, with 
which we have become acquainted by the ruins 
of Persepolis, whence the knowledge of them 
was brought to the west*. Foreign nations 
made use of these ceirpets in the decoration of 
their harems and royal saloons; indeed this 
species of luxury appears nowhere to have been 
carried farther than among the Persians. With 
them, not only the floors, but even beds, and 
sofas in the houses of the nobles were covered 
with two or three of these carpets; nay, the 
oldest of their sacred edifices, the tomb of Cyrus 
at Pasai^ada was ornamented with a purple one 
of Babylonian workmanship'. 

Babylonian garments were not less esteemed ; 
those in particular called sindones were in very 
high repute. It appears that they were usually of 
cotton, and the most costly were so highly valued 
for their brilliancy of colour, and fineness of 
texture, as to be compared to those of Media, 
and set apart for royal use* ; they were even to 
be found at the tomb of Cyrus, which was pro- 

* Atbbh. v. p. 197. The reader should above all compare the te- 
marlu of BiiMiger on this lutgect, conlaiaiog a fiind of mytholagicsl in- 
■tnictiaii, in hit inlerpietation der OriechiecheD Vaaeiigeiiltlde, (Hgures 
OD Oreek vaaei,) i. Ill, p. 106. 

I XsKorp. and Abu an, vL 20. 

* TvEoru. Hi«t Plaui., iv. 9. 
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ftisely decorated with every description of furni- 
ture in use amongst the Persian kings during 
their lives*. The superiority of Babylonian 
robes and carpets will not be a matter of sur- 
prise, when we consider how near Babylon was 
to Caimania on the one side, and to Arabia and 
Syria on the other, and that in these countries 
the finest cotton was produced. 

Large weaving establishments were not con- 
fined to the capital, but existed likewise in other 
cities and inferior towns of Babylonia, which 
Semiramis is saul to have built on the banks of 
the Euphrat^ and Tigris, and which she ap- 
pointed as marts for those who imported Median 
and Persian goods ^ These manu&cturing 
towns also, were, as will soon be shewn in re- 
spect to Opis, staples for land traffic. The most 
&mous of them was Borsippa, situated on the 
Euphrates, fifteen miles below Babylon, and 
mentioned in history before the time of Cyrus'. 
These were the principal linen and cotton mann- 
ketones, and they still existed in the age of Strabo'. 

Besides these, the Babylonians appear to have 
made ^1 kinds of apparel, and every article of 
luxiuy ; such as sweet waters, which were in com- 
mon use, and probably necessary, from the heat 
of the climate ; walking sticks delicately chased 
with figures of animals and other objects, and also 

' AmaiAH. ). c. 
• DioD. L p. 12S. 

■ Jdi. in Afion. Op. p. 1045, relales that the king of Bab^oD, aon- 
qu«red by Cynu, w«a imprisoned in thii loirn. 
' SiKii. xvi. p. 1074^ 
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elegantly engraven stones, were in general use 
amongst the Babylonians. 

These stones begm to form a particular class, 
mice the curiosities called Babylonian cylinders 
have become less rare. Many of them have un- 
doubtedly served for seal rings ; for, in the east, 
the seal supplies the place of a signature, or at 
any rate makes it valid, as we still Bee on speci- 
mens of Babylonian documents. The same may 
be said of the cylinders. We have a striking il- 
lustration of the perfection to which the Baby- 
lonians had brou^t the art of cutting precious 
stones in the collection of M. Dorow, which con- 
tains a cylinder, formed from a jasper, bearing a 
cuneiform inscription, and an image of a winged 
Ized, or Genius, in a flowing Babylonian dress, 
rc|>resented in the act of cru^ng with each 
huid an ostrich, the bird of Ahrimao'. 

These various manufactures and works of art 
presuppose an extensive commerce, because the 
necrasary materials must have been imported 
frcHU foreign countries. 

We ^all now trace this vast commerce of Ba^ 
bylon through all its branches, beginning with 
its land trade ; and after that, proceed to in- 
vestigate its navigation and maritime trade. The 
first will be divided according to its principal di- 
rections into eastern or Persico-Bacbian, north- 

' MorgemOKdUekt AtUrtkiMar, (Oncotel Aotiquitie*,) publUhed bjr 
n, Donnr, tOtt number ]81B, with the dntughu and inlerpreUlioa of 
Orolcleiid ind oihen. My dauription is taken from ■ cait in ndphur, 
fcr whkh I mm indebted to the kiodnen of the owner. 
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em or Armenian, western or Phoenician, that of 
Asia Minor, and the southern or Arabi^i. Our 
enquiries into the maritime trade of the Babylo- 
nians will comprehend in general their naviga- 
tion and traffic m the Persian gulf. 

From what has been already adduced, no 
doubt can be entertained that Babylon enjoyed 
a lively commerce with the principal countries 
of the Persian empire. Not only did the Per- 
sian and Median lords decorate their houses 
with the productions of Babylonian skill, but the 
kings of Persia spent a great piurt of the year in 
that city with all their numerous attendants; 
added to which, the satraps exhibited in the 
same capital a pomp but little inferior to royal 
magnificence'. Owing to this intimate con- 
nexion between the chief provinces of Persia 
and Babylonia, the country lying between this 
and Susa became the most populous and culti- 
vated in Asia ; and a highway was made from 
Babylon to Susa, which was twenty days' journey 
distant, sufficiently commodious for the ba^age 
of an army to be conveyed on it without diffi- 
culty*. 

The investigation, however, is involved in 
greater difficulties as we proceed towards the 
east beyond Persia ; though a principal country to 
which they traded, that is to say, Persian India, 
or the present Belur-land, and with the parts ad- 
jacent, whence the Babylonians imported many 
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of their most highly prized commodities, afibrd 
a clear proof of the direction and extent of this 
commerce. We have already given a geogra- 
phical account of these countries, so important 
in ancient conunerce ; our present business will 
be therefore to describe more particularly their 
produce, and the relation in vrhich they stood 
towards Babylon. 

The first article which we may confidently assert 
the Babylonians to have obtained, at least in part, 
from these countries, were precious stones ; the 
use of which for seal-rings was very general 
amongst them. Ctesias says expressly, that 
these stones came fivm India; and that onyxes, 
sardines, and the other stones used for seals 
were obtained in the mountains bordering on the 
sandy desert'. The testimonies of modem tra- 
vellers have proved that the account of this au- 
thor is entitled to full credit*; and that even at 
the present time the If^is lazuli is found there in 
its greatest perfection ; and if it be added to this, 
that what Ctesias relates of India midoubtedly 
refers for the most part to these northern coun- 
tries', we must consider it probable, that the 
stones in question were found in the mountains 
of which we are speaking ; while with regard to 
the sapphire of the ancients, that is to say, our 
l^is l^uli, I have no doubt that it is a native 
of this country. A decisive proof is fiimished by 

■ Ctesias Ind. tap. 5., compsied wilh Hbsod. i. 195. 
' Vol. i. p. 102. 
' Vol. i. p. 3*5. 
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Theophrastiu, a more recent author, but worthy 
of credit. " Emeralds and jaspers," says he*, 
" which are used as objects of decoration, come 
from the desert of Bactria (of Gobi). They are 
sought for by persons who go thither on horse- 
back at the time of the north wind, which blows 
away the sand, and so discovers them." " The 
largest of the emeralds called Bactrian," says he, 
in another place*, " is at Tyre, in the temple of 
Hercules. It forms a tolerably large pillaj." 
The passage, however, of Ctesias, to which we 
have referred, as a modem author has justly re- 
marked*, contaiDs some indications, which, re- 
latively to onyxes, appear to refer to the Ghfit 
mountains; since he ^>eaks of a hot country, 
not far from- the sea. 

The circumstance of large quantitiee of onyxes 
coming out of these mountains at the present day, 
viz. the mountfuns near Cfunbaya and Beroach, 
the ancient Barygaza, must render this opinion so 
much the more probable, as it was this very part 
of the Indian coast with which the ancients 
were most acquainted; and their navigation 
from the Persian gulf to these regions, as will be 
shewn hereafter, admits of no doubt. This opt- 



r. de lapid. Op. p. 39S. 

* TuEoPHttAiT.pp.p. 394. This ii certainly ihe Mine pitlarnhich Hero- 
dotuimentiona,ii.44. " In tbetempUofcheTyrian Hcrculet Itawtwopil- 
lu«, one of pure gold, and the other of emeralii, nbich gave light in tbc 
dark-" Might not thla have been of lapii lazuli, like the pillan in the 
church of the jeauiti at Roma t 

* VtbfT die OnjfigtUrgt iti Cttnat in dtr Samilitiig 4fr At^tatu, iet 
Hm Ottifen em CcMAeiM, (on the onyx moUDtaina of Cl«aiu in ibe co^ 
lection of the treatiKs of the count voa Vdtheim,) ii. p. 236. 
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nion, however, must not lead us to conclude, 
that Uie commerce of Babylon was confined to 
those coimtries ; for that they were acquainted 
with the above-mentioned northern districts is 
equally certain. 

Hence also the Babylonians imported Indian 
dogs. This breed is asserted to be the largest 
and strongest, that exist ; and, on that account, 
the best suited for hunting wild beasts, even 
Hons, which they will very readily attack. 
The great fondness felt by the Persians for the 
pleasures of the chace, by whom it was regarded 
as a chivalrous exercise, must have increased the 
value and use of these animals, which soon became 
even an object of luxury. The Persian no- 
bles were obliged to keep a great number of 
them, as they formed ' a neceesary part of their 
domestic economy, and their train ; and they 
were also accustomed to take them with them 
on their journeys and military expeditions. Thiu 
Xerxes, as we are assured by Herodotus, was 
followed by an innumerable quantity of dogs, 
when he marched against Greece ^; and an ex- 
ample taken ftom the same writer, shews to 
what a pitch the Persian lords and satraps had 
carried their luxury in this particular. Tritan- 
tsechmus, satrap of Babylon, devoted to the 
maintenance of these Indian dogs, no less than 
four towns of his government, which were ex- 
empted from all other taxes*. It is easy to 
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settle the extent of this branch of commerce, 
admitting, as is reasonable, that the supply of 
the animals in question was not continually re- 
newed by fresh importations, but that they were 
propagated in the country. 

The native country of these animals, accord- 
ing to Ctesias', was that whence precious stones 
were obtained. And this account of the ancient 
author has been confirmed by a modem travel- 
ler ; for Marco Polo in his account of these re- 
gions has not forgotten to mention large dogs, 
which were even able to overcome Hons'. 

A third, and no less certiun class of produc- 
tions, which the Persians and Babylonians ob- 
tained from this part of the world, were dyes,, 
and amongst them the cochineal, or rather, In- 
dian lacca. The most ancient, though not quite 
accurate description of this insect, and of the 
tree upon which it settles, is also foimd in Cte- 
sias*. According to him, it is a native of the 
country near the sources of the Indus, and pro- 
duces a red, resembling cinnabar. The Indians 
themselves use it for the piupose of dying their 
garments, to which it gives a colour even sur- 
passing in beauty the dyes of the Persians. It 
is evident from this passage, that these beauti- 
ftiUy coloured Indian robes were an article of 

" Cteb. hd. 5. 

' Marco Polo, in Baauiio, ii. p. 5S. 

' Ctes. ItoL c. £1, Beckuamm, Britrdge, etc 111, auppoKS it (o be ihe 
cochinesl. WiLPoRP, Aiiat. Rti. in. 65, more correctly contiden il tbe 
Indian Ucca, an insect, which, when bruiard, produce! ■ beauliful red ; M 
the climate ia too severe for the cochineal 
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commerce with western Asia ; and here I cannot 
forbear reminding the reader of an observation 
already made : namely, that these mountainous 
countries of Candahar and Cashmire were iden- 
tical with those in which sheep-breeding formed 
the principal occupation of the inhabitants, who 
reared these animals with wonderful success, on 
account of the abundfince of silphiura growing 
here, with which they were fed*. Hence we can 
have no doubt, that the same parts of Asia which 
at this day produce the finest woollen cloths, and 
whose shawls (a word which having passed Irom 
the Sanscrit into the Persian iaagaage, must be 
very ancient) are now so highly valued by ladies, 
both for convenience and for ornament, enjoyed 
the same advantages in the time of the ancient 
Persians, and that the harems of Susa and Ba- 
bylon were decorated with these productions of 
the loom. 

I intentionally omit to mention other objects 
of commerce probably obtained from India, and 
among them, gold and golddust, which we are 
assured the natives of these regions sent into 
Persia, as tribute. But a second, and no less in- 
teresting question demands our notice concern- 
ing this trade : viz. what was its route, and who 
were the people who carried it on ? 

Strabo * has preserved to us from Eratosthenes, 

* Vol. i. KCU oa Periim Iniia. 

* Straio, p. 783. That ihii ii an ancient road, anlerior to the timei 
*f AJexander, the Damei of the pUcM, which ate all ancient, are nifficient 
to prOTs. Alnundria in Aria, is the lame aa Artakoant. See (he Ap- 

VOL. II. P 
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a knowledge of the roads by which the commo- 
dities of the Indian districts, bordering on the 
Persian empire, were conveyed to its principal 
cities, and especially to Babylon. The usual 
high road, through populous and cultivated re- 
gions, first ran in a northerly direction, in order 
to avoid the predatory tribes which infested the 
desert between Persia and Media. It continued 
along the southern part of this desert, as iar as 
one of the most celebrated defiles in Asia, called 
the Caspian gates, through which it proceeded 
to Hyrcania and Aria. In this latter country, 
taking its course along the foot of the high and 
woody Hyrcanian and Parthian mountams, the 
road thence turned northward toward Bactra. 
This is the same which Alexander followed in 
his expedition against the Bactrians; and though 
he left it occasionally to attack the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring mountains, he always returned 
to it. In Arrian*, it bears the name of the great 
military road. 

The great commercial route to India was the 
same as this as far as Aria. Here, however, it 
took a different, that is to say, an easterly direc- 
tion, while the other proceeded northward to- 
wards Bactra. Thence it ran to Prophthasia, 
Arachotus, and Orto^ana, where it divided it- 
self into three branches. One of these went due 
east to the borders of India ; perhaps the second 
had a simOar direction, with a little inclination 
to the south ; and the third turned northward 
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towards Bactria, and formed the great road, 
through which India had communication with 
this countiy and its capital, Bactra. 

This city must then be regarded as the com- 
mercial staple of eastern Asia. Its name belongs 
to a people who never cease to afford matter 
for hktorical details from the time they are 
first mentioned. Not only does Bactra constantly 
appear as a city of wealth and importance in the 
age of the Persian em|Hre ; but it is continually 
interwoven, in the traditions of the east, with the 
accounts of Semiramis and other conquerors'. 
It is situated on the borders of the gold country, 
" in the road of the confluence of nations," accord- 
ing to an expression in the Zendavesta ; and the 
conjecture, that in this part of the world the hu- 
man race made its first advance in civilization, 
becomes highly probable from the fects which 
have been mentioned in the course of the pre- 
s«it investigation. 

We cannot entertain any doubt as to the per- 
sons through whose hands the commodities of 
India came to Bactra. It is evident, fix>m what 
has been said before, that the natives of the 
countries bordering on little Thibet and others, or 
the northern Indians of Herodotus and Ctesias, 
formed the caravans which travelled into the 
gold desert, and that it was the same people 
from whom western Asia obtained ingredients 
for dyeing, and also the finest wool. But it may 
be asked how far this commerce extended ? 

'©lOD. i. p. UT. 

p2 
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whether it comprised the countries beyoDd the 
desert? and this question is involved in very 
great difficulties. 

The name of Serica is not menticmed by the 
writers of this period, nor for some time after- 
wards ; when it does appear, it is only an inde- 
finite appellation for the countries beyond the 
desert of Cobi, whence silk was imported ; and 
therefore does not exclusively denote the present 
Tangut, but also Coshotei, and as much of China 
as they were acquainted with. There can be 
no question of commodities, indisputably Chi- 
nese, so long as the age of the silk trade con- 
tinues unsettled. One of the most celebrated of 
modem writers has brought down the commerce 
with China to the third century before the 
Christian era ; but has overlooked a passage in an 
author contemporary with the Persian monarchy, 
from which, although the higher antiquity of 
commercial relations with the extreme east of 
Asia is not cert^ly estabUshed, at any rate it 
becomes extremely probable. 

" The country where gold is found, and which 
the griffins infest," says Ctesias, " is exceedii^ly 
desolate. The Bactrians, who dwell in the 
neighbourhood of the Indians, assert, that the 
griffins watch over the gold ; though the Indiiuis 
themselves deny that they do anything of the 
kind, as they have no need of the metal, but, 
(say they,) the griffins are only apprehensive on 
account of their young, and these are the objects 
of their protection. The Indians go armed into 
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the desert, in troops of a thousand or two thou- 
sfuid men. But we are assured that they do not 
return from these expeditions till the third or 
fourth year^." 

It is clear, from the foregoing statement, that 
the Indians here mentioned were no other than 
the natives of northern India ; and by the desert 
where they found gold, must be understood the 
sandy desert of Gobi, bounding Tangut on the 
west, and China on the north. With regard, 
however, to the account of Ctesias, that caravans 
of a thousand or two thoiuand men travelled 
into this desert, and returned after three or four 
years laden with gold — what other direction 
coidd this journey have had, than to the rich 
countries in the most remote and eastern part 
of Asia' 7 I willingly leave it to the reader to 
judge what degree of probability there is to sup- 
port this conjecture. The distant obscurity in- 
deed prevents our having a clear view, yet this 
very obscurity possesses a certain charm. 

We are indebted to Strabo ' for an account <^ 
the road by which the wares of Babylon were 
conveyed to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

' Db Oukihbi, id the JChuiru is FJcadSam dtt Ituerip., X. xlvi. 

■ Cteb. ap. £1. Hitt. A*., it. 27. Compare with this puuge the 
time which Ptolem; auigiu for the journey to Serici, (i. 11.) KeckoD* 
ing from the eutem limit of little Buchuia near Senem, KTen montha 
were necesury to reach the capital of Serica : and firom Bactra to Senem 
Bve more, a jear altogether. If we allow the aame time for returning, 
it will be erident that the caraTBU could only be at home in the thijrd 
fMT. Id my enqiurin coneeniing' the Indiana, I ahall taturn to ihia aub- 
ject, when I hope to place it in a clearer light. 

* Strap, p. 1084. 
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It ran in a due northern direction through 
the midst of Mesopotamia, and reached the Eu- 
phrates near Anthemusia, five and twenty days' 
journey distant, where it turned off towards the 
west, to the Mediterranean. This could have 
been only a caravan road, because a numerous 
company of merchants would be necessary for 
mutual defence against the predatory nomad tribes, 
the Scenites, who infested the desert; or indeed 
for procuring a safe passage by the payment of 
a ransom. I cannot advance it as cert^, that 
this road was generally used under the Persian 
dynasty; yet it appears in the highest degree 
probable from the circumstance, that roads were 
seldom or never altered by the ancients. 

Another great military road, described by He- 
rodotus, from station to station, and leading to 
Sardis, and other Greek commercial towns in 
Asia Minor, was made by the Persian kings at a 
vast expense. It is not, indeed, to be doubted, 
that political reasons were a principal induce- 
ment to the formation of this road, because the 
Persians, when they were engaged in war with 
the Greeks, scarcely set so high a value upon 
any of their provinces, as they did upon Asia 
Minor, with which they were very desirous to 
further and maintain an uninterrupted communi- 
cation. But we moreover learn from the descrip- 
tion of Herodotus, that it was a commercial 
road, upon which caravans travelled from the 
chief cities of Persia into Asia Minor. Accord- 
ing to him the road began from Susa, and not 
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from Babylon ; yet the vicinity of these two 
cities, and their intimate connexion, which has 
been remarked above, renders this a circum- 
stance of no importance. The passage of the 
Greek historian deserves to be commimicated 
entire to the reader'. 

" The following," says he, " is an account of 
the military road from Sardis and Ephesus to 
Susa. Royal stations and magnificent caravan- 
serais* condnually succeed each other in all 
parts of it ; and it passes through an inhabited 
and safe region all the way. First, (from Sar- 
dis,) there are twenty stations through Lydia 
and Phrygia, or ninety-four parasangs' and a 
half. Leaving Phrygia, we come to the river 
Halys, near which there is a guarded passage, 
necessary to be passed in our way over the river. 
On the other side of the river we come to C^ 
padocia, and through this country to the Cili- 
cian^ motmtains; comprehending twenty-eight 
stations, or a hundred and four parasangs. We 
penetrate into these mountains by a double de- 
file, which is entrusted to a double frontier 



■ HiKOD. T. 62. 

■ K«raA^it, Igdging pUc««. There are no iniu ja the eMt answering 
to iboae of Europe, but caraiBiiaerau, ei I have translated (he term em- 
plojed by Herodolua. 

■ Theparaaang, aocoiduig to Herodotua, wa* cquinlent to Ihirt? ataclea, 
about three Bi^lub mllei. 

* Cilieia, accordiog to the aame author, extended aa fiur a« CappadocU, 
along the upper Enphntea, and comprehended the region afkermrda 
named Little Armenia. Compare *. 49. And iherefbre b; the term CiU- 
ire to UDdentaod all that cbaii) which reachea lo 
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gaard, and then traverse through CUicla, a space 
of three stations, or fifteen parasangs and a hal£. 
The river Euphrates, which can only be passed 
by a ferry, separates Cilicia from Armenia*, in 
which there are fifteen stations, or fifty-six para- 
sangs and a half. There is here also a frontier 
guard, and four rivers, which are crossed ' in 
boats. The first is the Tigris ; the second and 
third bear the same appellation, without being 
either the same rivers, or flowing from the same 
country*, as the first trf them comes out of Ar- 
menia, and the other out of the land of the Ma- 
tieni^is ; the fourth is the Gryndes, which Cyrus 
divided into three hundred and sixty bruiches. 
From Armenia into the land of the Matienians 
there are four stations ; and eleven stations, or 
forty-two parasangs and a half from this country 
into that of the Cissians', as fu* as the river 
Choaspes, which must likewise be passed in 
boats ; and on the banks of this river stands the 
city of Susa. Thus in Hie journey from Susa to 
Sardis there are one hundred and eleven * stations, 
with the same number of caravanserais." 

This principal road of Asia, once so famous, 
having undergone no other alteration than that 
occasioned by its different limits, is now com- 

* In HerodolDt, Armenia cnrnprehendi (11 nortbern Hefopoouma. 

■ Without doubt, the greater and letter Zibui, of vbich the fint rpnagi 
from the mountaiai wUcti bound Media or tboie of Hatiene r Ae other 
from Ibe mountains of Armenia. 

' That U to uj, SuaUna, or Cbuaiauit, Ae Inhabitantt of wtakb Hem- 
dotoa ealli CMan*. 

■ See the Appendix, on the incorrecbian of thi> number. 
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menly used by caravans from Ispahan to Smyr- 
na ; TavCTnier* has given us a ftill deBcription of 
it Its present course is from Smyrna to Tokat, 
and thence to Erivan. Only the last half has 
varied; for, in order to be in the direction of 
Ispahan, the traveller now proceeds north-east, 
beyond the lake of Orniia; whereas the ancients, 
on the contrary, without going so far east, in- 
clined more to the south, and followed the course 
of the Tigris. 

On the whole, however, the ancient and mo- 
dem roads agree in one particular, the reason of 
which we are told by Herodotus ; that is to say, 
they chose the longer in preference to the 
shorter way, that they might travel through in- 
habited countries, and in security. The direct 
road would have led them through the midst of 
the steppes of Mesopotamia; where security 
would have been quite out of the question, on 
account of the roving predatory hordes. 
Therefore in andent times, as well as the 
present, they chose the northern route along 
the foot of the Armenian mountains, where 
the traveller enjoyed security frx)m molestation 
aad an abtmdant supply of all necessaries. 

As to the rest, the division into stations was 
evidently adopted for the advantage of the cara- 
vans. According to Herodotus, the distance be- 
tween each station was five parasangs, a journey 
of seven or eight hours ; and this we ]etam from 
Tavemter, is exactly the space which caravans 
consisting of loaded camels are accustomed to 

' TUTEINIIK, t i. p. 6S. 
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traverse, in the course of a day'; but those of 
horses travel much faster. As this road, how- 
ever, was perfectly safe, there can be no doubt, 
that single merchants and travellers performed 
the journey alone. 

A third branch of Babylonian commerce in 
the interior of Asia had a northern direction ; 
particularly to Armenia. The Armenians had the 
advantage of the Euphrates to convey their 
wares to Babylon; and amongst these, wine, 
which the soil of Babylonia did not produce, was 
the principal Herodotus has described this nar 
T^atioD ; and we learn from him that the ships 
or floats of the Armenians were constructed a- 
milarly to those which are at present seen on the 
Tigris, under the appellation of Kilets'. The 
skeleton only was of wood ; this had a covering 
of skins overlaid with reeds ; and an oval form 
was given to the whole, so that there was no dif- 
ference between the stem and prow. They were 
filled with goods, especiaUy large casks of wine, 
and then guided down the stream by two oars. 
The size of these barks varied considerably; 
Herodotus observed some which were rated 
at more than five thousand talents' burthen. 
On their arrival at Babylon, the conductors sold 
not only the cargo, but also the skeleton ; the 
skins, however, were carried back by land on 

• TlVEBMIEK i. p. 9B, 

■ HEaop. L 194. Tateshiei i. p. IS4. Potter iL p. 25S, giTci u 
eucl deicriptioii of them. AccordiDg to hioi, bladden filled mth air wen 
fattened to them to prevent iheit linking. 
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asses, which they brought with them for the pur- 
pose ; since, as the historian has remarked, the 
force of the stream rendered it impossible for 
them to return up the rirer ; thus in Germany, 
the market boats which go down the Danube to 
Vienna never return, but are sold with the 
commodities which they convey. ^ 

We shall be led to conclude, that jthe naviga- 
tion of the Euphrates must have beerffery impor- 
tafitnif we recollect the great works which were 
performed in order to secure it. Herodotus speaks 
of it as extraordinary ; and, truly, if we believe, 
Bs there is great probability for doing, that/lhis 
trade was confined to the consumption of Baby- 
lon, it must necessarily have been very consi- 
derable, from the immense population of the 
city, and from the peculiarity of its soU, which^ 
as it yielded a siq>erfluity of some things, was 
necessarily quite deficient in others. Hence 
the Babyloniuis were obliged to import from the 
northern regions those necessafisa of life which 
their own soil failed to producej] and we shall 
have more distinct notions respecting this trade, 
if we recollect that Herodotus includes under 
the name of Armenia, in addition to the moun- 
tainous district which may be termed Armenia 
Proper, also the whole of that rich and fruitful 
country, northern Mesopotamia. 

Further, with whatever difficulties the naviga- 
tion of the Euphrates, when against the stream, 
may have been attended, even supposing them 
to have been insurmountable by harks of the 
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above-mentioned oonstmction ; yet Herodotus 
is mistaken when he declares it absolutely im- 
possible. At all events it was practised, and 
considered as a continuation of the trade on the 
Persian gulf, as the precious commodities of the 
southern regions were hence conveyed up the 
stream to Thapsacus, and from that place 
into the other parts of Asia by caravans. This 
investigation is most intimately connected with 
the question concerning the maritime trade and 
navigation of the Babylonifuis, one of the most 
difficult which antiquity presents to na, and in- 
volved in almost total obscurity ; the only way 
by which any light can be thrown on the sub- 
ject, is to obtain, in the first place, a more exact 
knowledge of the state of the Persian gulf at 
that time, as being the principal theatre of this 
commerce. 

A single glance at the map will be sufficient to 
shew, that the situation and nature of the Per- 
sian gulf rendered it eminently qualified to be 
the common emporium for the whole southern 
Asiatic trade, or that with Arabia and India. 
Its very configuration affiarded it great advantages 
over the Arabian gulf. WhUe the latt^ re- 
sembles a long and narrow canal, studded every 
where with rocks and islands ; the Persian gul^ 
on the other hand, presents to our view a lai^ 
and spacious basin, of ^most equal extent with 
the gulf of Bothnia, and by the extreme Hnall- 
ness of its mouth, breaks the waves of the Indian 
ocean ; it presents, too, fewer dangers to navi- 
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gation from bidden rocks, as its shores are 
almost free from them. Beside this, the streams 
which it receives appear Uke so many roads of 
trade for transporting commodities into the in- 
terior of Asia. Hence few countries can be 
fomid where nature has done so much for man ; 
and the history of the middle ages, in which the 
names of Onnus, Bassora, and other cities fr^ 
quently occur, proves that her labours were not 
in vain ; and it required nothing less than the 
different direction which the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope gave to Indian commerce, 
to deprive the Persian gulf of this preeminence. 

The ancients considered as the beginning of 
this gulf, the narrow strait formed by the cape 
of Makae or Dsiul£u- on the Arabian shore, and 
that of Ormus or Harmozia on the Persian ; the 
broad embouchure between Oman and C^mania 
not being reckoned as part of it The above- 
mentioned strait is so small, that the promontories 
on both udes may be distinctly seen from the 
middle. But as soon as we pass beyond this 
entrance, the shores fall off on both »des, and 
give to the gulf that oval shape with which it is 
represented in our maps. We shall now conduct 
the reader along these two shores to the mouth 
of the Euphrates; and take for our guide, to- 
gether with Strabo, the relation of Arrian, drawn 
from Nearchus, who sailed along and described 
the whole eastern coast'. 

* For whal fblloira, the readet nw; compare Ahriah'i Indiea, Op. p. 
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After Nearchiis had passed the mouth of the 
Indus with Alexander's fleet, and had sailed 
through the entrance of the gulf, he kept on the 
right hand according to his plan, and followed 
the line of the eastern coast However, he 
saw in the distance the high promontory of 
Makae or Dsiulfar. After sailing sixteen miles, 
he landed in the fruitful and populous conn- 
try of Harmozia, which produced every thing 
but olive trees; and here the wearied mari- 
ners first reposed from their fatigues and dan- 
gers. This is no other than the valley of Or- 
mus, which extends two days* journey along 
the sea coast*. Opposite to this, on a small 
island, the commercial city of Onnus was af- 
terwards erected under the Caliphs; but the ac- 
count of Nearchus shews that the name is much 
older. According to Marco Polo, a nuinber of 
large rivers, of which Nearchus mentions the Ara- 
mis, water this valley, which abounds with dates, 
parrots, fruits, and animals of various binds, very 
diflFerent fix)m ours. While the ships were 
repairing in this place, Nearchus hastened by 
land to the army of Alexander, in order to an- 
nounce the happy arrival of his fleet, and 
took the same road which as been so well de- 
scribed by Marco Polo, at that time infested with 
bands of robbers, who took refuge in the moun- 
tains behind the valley, and therefore extremely 

19, etc A liill inveitigaiion, of which I cut here give ool; Ae remilt, 
will be hand in my ireatiie, De prltta riniu Pertiei faeit, fa Ctmmmttat. 
Sue. Geellbig. L xiii. p. 138. 
' For what icdlowi, compare Marco Fold n Ramtalt ii. p. 8, 9. 
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dangerous. On his return^ he continued his 
voyage, and landed twice on the lai^ island 
of Oaracta (now Broet)", which produced vines, 
palms, and com, and was under the government 
of a Persian named Macenes, who was his at- 
tendant to Susa. They were shewn in this 
island the tombs of the ancient kings ; a circum- 
stance which proves, that it was once indepen- 
dent, and inhabited from a considerable time 
back. He passed by another small and unin- 
habited island, named Organa, (now Aragan,) on 
his left hand. Of the remaining small islands 
which are in the vicinity, Nearchus men- 
tions the name of one more. Pylorus, (now Ma-- 
lora,) and alludes to miother without a name, 
probably Talengo, which is said to have been 
dedicated to Neptune. He now approached the 
coast of Carmania, which here seemed to him 
uninhabited ; and after that, reached the island 
Catsea, probably Keiche, where was the boim- 
daiy between Persia and Carmania. On the 
Persian coast, he landed at a place called Ila, 
(now Cailo,) opposite the small island Caicandros, 
(now Androvari,) and on the following morning, 
reached another island which is not named, 
where there was a pearl fishery. From a com- 
parison of situations, this appears to have been 
the same as the isluid Lara. Along the coast 

' For what foUowi, I hsve made me of the map of Deliilb, u well m 
tluU of NiElDHl, to detennine the modetn luunei of the iiluula. Prom 
■ companioQ of theie geognpben with Ncarcbiu, it appean that the 
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he saw many villages thickly inhabited, and ships 
in the roadstead ; there was also no want of palms 
and fruit trees like those of Greece. From hence 
he proceeded to Gogoma (Congon), at the mouth 
of a small river, and after having observed se- 
veral other small rivers which are to be found in 
the map, he came to Hieratis (probably Corsiara), 
situated on a river of the same name, where he 
saw many gardens and fruit trees. Pursuing his 
voyage, and, as before, incurring danger from 
rocks and shallows, he arrived at the mouth of 
the large river Aresaa (now Rasain), which se- 
parated Persis and Susiana, as it now divides 
Fars from Chusistan. Next followed the coast 
of Susiana, which was so dang^ous from shal- 
lows, that the inhabitants were accustomed to 
direct the course of ships by setting up long 
poles. He then crossed over the Choaspes, 
called in Arriui the Pasitigris ; passed by the in- 
landseainto which the Tigrisen^ties itself; and 
at length reached the moiU:h of the Euphrates, 
where was situated the commercial town of Te- 
nedon, otherwise called Diridotis. 

I wish it were in my power to impart to the 
reader an equally exact and authentic description 
of the western coast of the Persian gulf; but 
here, alas ! we have no Nearchus, whose testi- 
mony we might use as that of an eyewitness; 
for on account of the many dangerous rocks and 
shallows, navigators have always preferred the 
opposite side of the gulf. 

' THavBHOT ii p. 398, etc 
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All this part of Arabia, from the Euphrates tO' 
cape Dsiulfar, is included by the Arabs under 
the name of Hadjer, or Bahrein ; and it is one 
of the parts of our globe with which we are the 
least acquainted. It is moreover neither sterile 
nor without water ; but, on the contrary, abounds 
in dates and other productions ; nevertheless, the 
the sand which is blown hither from the n«gh- 
bouring desert not only turns this line of coast 
into a waste, but obstructs the passage through 
it, and chores up the road'. It is at this day in- 
habited by the Wahhabites. 

In the accounts of antiquity, only one city ap- 
pears throughout this coast, Gerrha, situated near 
a bay, which takes its name from it ; but for this 
very reason, it is so much the more remarkable 
to the historical inquirer into the commerce of 
the ancients. It occupied the very same position 
which Lachsa does now, under the twenty-eighth 
degree of north latitude, or perhaps a few miles 
ferther north near the present El Katif. Here 
there are, according to the account of a modem 
traveller, moniunents of stone with inscriptions ; 
though inconsiderable, it is at this day, a city 
provided with all the necessaries of life ; and 
date trees are found in its vicinity*. "When" 
says Strabo*, who here speaks from the accounts 
of the followers of Alexander, "we have tra- 

' Bi'schino'b Jiia, p. £59. Otteb, Fafage iL p. 74. 

* HiibHy ^Segd Said, Sullat ^ Muteata, by Sueik Mahbuk, (hd m- 
■umed nune,) m native of Rome. London, 1819. North of El Kalif, a 
desert begins, nrenly dayi' journejiin lenglh. 

• STKAB.p. 1110. 

VOL. II. Q 
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veiled along the coast 2,400 stades, we arrive at 
Gerrha, built by a colony of Chaldeans from 
Babylon. It is situate in a country abounding 
in salt, of which the houses of the inhabitants 
are constructed; and these it is necessary to 
moisten frequently, that they may not ^lit, 
through the heat of the sun. The city is 200 
stades from the sea. Its inhabitants transport 
the goods of the Arabians and spices by land; 
though Aristobulus sa3rs, they fequently w^it in 
ships to Babylon, and sailed as &r up as Thap- 
sacus, from whence their wares were carried 
into all parts." I shall soon find occasion to 
say more of this colony from Babylon, and of 
its commerce. 

The continuation of the coast as &r as the 
cape Makae or Dsiulfar, offers nothing remark- 
able ; along it, however, there are sand banks, 
which, time out of mind, have been celebrated 
for pearl fishery. The cape Dsiul&r, according 
to Nearcbus, was situated in a desert coxmtry ; 
but the adjoining district towards the south, by 
name Oman, is one of the richest and most 
fruitful in Arabia, and in former times rendered 
the cape itself an emporium of commerce, as I 
shall presently shew. 

First, however, there remains an investigation 
as obscure as it is important^ concerning some 
islands situated near this coast, which, as they 
are said to have been eminent trading places, 
must not be passed over in silence. In the 
Greek geographers, for instance, we read of two 
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islands named T3nrus or Tylos, and Aradus, 
which boasted that they were the mother country 
of the Phoenicians, and exhibited relics of Phoe- 
nician temples. The Hebrew poets, on the other 
band, mention another, by the name of Daden, 
whose caravans travelled with v^uable merchan- 
dize into the north of Arabia. 

The Greek geographers do not agree as to 
the position of Tylus and Aradus; wherever, 
therefore, we fix their situation, it will stOl be 
liable to objections. For my own part, how- 
ever, I am convinced that these two islands were 
the same as those at this day called Bahrein. 
I shall first communicate to the reader my rea^ 
sons for this opinion, which may be taken both 
from the situation, and from the names given 
them by the ancients; yet without concealing 
the objections to which it is liable. 

Pliny and Strabo are the principal axithorities, 
yet they are both indebted to more ancient 
authors. " On sfuling farther (south) fi*om 
Gerrba," says Strabo", " we come to two islands, 
where there are to be seen Phoenician temples, 
and the inhabitants assure us, that the cities of 
Phoenicia bearing the same name are colonies 
from them. These islands are ten days' sail from 
Tenedon, (Diridotis, at the mouth of the Euphra- 
tes,) and one from Cape Makae." From the ac- 
count of Strabo, so much is evident ; viz. that 
these islands must be sought for to the south of 

■ Stkhb. p. 1 1 10. Plin. 11. 26. The Ialu.T namci And, litllt Tylo*, 
which b* rcpoTU (o be ten mile* froin great Tylm. 
q2 
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Gerrha ; yet what distance they were from the 
bay of Gerrha is not to be determined with cei^ 
tainty by this passage ; here however Pliny comes 
to our assistance. "Tylos," says he, "is fifty 
miles from the bay of Gerrha." This calculation 
exactly suits the Bahrein islands, which are just 
that distance from the present bay of Lachsa, 
or, as it is also called, el Katif. Moreover, the 
ten days' sail mentioned by Strabo from the 
mouth of the Euphrates are no objection; for 
although it is only a distance of sixty or seventy 
miles, yet on the eastern side Nearchus spent a 
much longer time in the very same navigation. 

The situation then of Aradus and Tyrus 
would seem to be sufficiently determined by the 
testimony of Strabo and Pliny, if there were not 
a difficulty in the account of the former, when he 
adds, " from these islands to Makae, (or the 
mouth of the Persian gulf,) there is a distance of 
one day's navigation." This is impossible, if we 
suppose him to be speaking of the islands named 
Bahrein; we ought rather, in this case, to seek 
them in the group o£F Ormus ; to which opinion, 
however, the account of Phny is opposed. 

The report of the followers of Alexander, who 
were sent by him to discover the western coast 
of Arabia, countenances another view of the 
question*.. " They were informed that there 
were two islands in the sea beyond the mouth of 
the Euphrates. The first not far from it, at a 
distance of a hundred and twenty stades, (about 
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twelve miles,) was very woody, and contained a 
temple of Artemis, surrounded by habitations of 
the inhabitants. That there was in it a multitude 
of wild goats and roe bucks, which were never 
killed; and that the island had received the 
name of Icarus from Alexander." (The situation 
of this small island before the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates is sufficiently determined, to make it 
evident that it can be neither of those mentioned 
by Strabo and Pliny. It is probably the same 
as that which is c^led BubeSn in the map of 
Niebuhr ; but as the country has been so much 
changed by the junction of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, we cannot come to any certainty on this 
point.) " That the second island was at the dis- 
tance of a day and night's navigation, supposing 
a favourable wind from the Euphrates : that it was 
named Tylos, was of considerable magnitude, pro- 
ducedaquantityofexceltent fruits, and was neither 
mountainous nor woody." Here we have another 
Tylos, evidently of a different situation from that 
of Strabo and Pliny. It is probably the Cathema* 
of our maps, situate in 29" N. Lat. 48** 30" Long. 
All this, however, proves nothing more than that 
the name of Tylos, or Tyrus, has been improperly 
given to this island ; and the voucher of it is 
one Archias, whom Alexander sent to explore 
Arabia and Tylos ; but he had not courage to 
sail farther than the island in question, and 
therefore was willing to find Tylos here. This 

* Thii iiland U to be teca in the map of Deliile, but not in thu of 
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confdsion of names has been already noticed 
by an old grammarian, who informs us that 
Arrian mistook Anata for Tylos*. 

From what has been said, two things occur to 
us : first, that the name of Tylos has been taken 
for that of several islands in the Persian gulf; 
and secondly, that the islands Tylos and Aradus, 
where relics of the Phoenicians were found, were 
those named Bahrein, according to the definite 
accounts of ancient writers ; and the critic will 
have no hesitation in preferring these to vague 
and indeterminate notions. 

To these geographical proofs another may be 
added, which arises out of the name. The 
smallest of the Bahrein islands has preserved the 
ancient appellation of Aradus, for it is still called 
Arad*; this will carry conviction to those who 
are aware how Uttle Asiatic appellations are sub- 
ject to change. 

The question repeating the island Daden of 
the Hebrews remains to be considered. This 
question, which is extremely important in con- 
sidering the commerce of the ancients, is an- 
swered by the help of the oriental geographers, 
so far with certainty, as the island is either one 
of the Bahrein, or the rather more northerly one 
of Cathema*. It is not necessary to settle this 

* Btifr. lit Vri. V. Tipot. The ialand Aoata ii do loDger known. 
Higtil it not bare been a corrupdoD for Catbcma f 

* See NiEBuaR'B Map. 

' "nie proob, nbicb, to detail here, would be out of place, maybe founds 
in Aneroani, BibL Oritnl. Una. III. pan II. p. 160, G64, 604, 74*. 
Difficultie* ariae here not merely &am want of inapa, but alio fioin the 
variation and conluRon of nainei. Dadein or DadcD ii alao frequently 
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point with greater exactness, considering that 
these islands are at no great distance from each 
other, and in general, what the Greek and He- 
brew writers have said of the islands Tyrus, 
Aradus, Mid Daden, will apply to those in the 
bay of Gerrha, especially to the Bahrein islands. 

According to the report of a modem traveller', 
there exist several places on the coast of the 
Persian gulf, whose names seem to indicate a 
Phoenician origin; such are, Sidodona on the 
eastern side, and a city named Szur, (Tnr, Ty- 
rus,) which Niebuhr* calls Sur, and describes as 
having a good harbour in Oman, on the western 
side ; these appear to prove that the Pbcenicians 
had colonies on the continent, as well as in the 
islands. Niebuhr was acquainted with, and has 
described uiother harbour called Tnr, at the en- 
trance of the gulf of Suez*. 

It was necessary to give these gec^raphical 
notices with regard to the Persian gulf pre- 
viously to investigating its ancient navigation. 
I would, however, request the reader to refer to 
the times anterior to the Persian dominion, or 



called Dirio i Md it m*; be caqjectOMd, th«t from hanca arow die name 
of DefarooD, which ii pvea to one of tha Bahrein iiland* in the nap of 
Deliile. If that wen the eaae, theo Dedan would not he Cathema, aa 
Aaaemaiii ateerti, but the iiland nenttoned abora ; and thia ia readerad 
pTohable bf the reeembUnce of nnnei, which ii a certain guide in oon- 
paTing the modem and aodent geography of Aata. 

' Dr. SuTiiH, in Zaek'i tinalL Corrapimi. for Sept. 181S. See the 



• NlBSDBK't DueHpdm rfJrmUe. p. 307. ii* S. L. He baa alio a 
Bca named Snr, eoulb of Hmcat, 33)' N. L.. 
' NiE(UHa-t TrmiU, I 2SS. 
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the period' of the Chaldaico-Babylonian empire, 
since this navigation &u£Fered great changes 
under the Persians, as will presently be shewn. 

That the Babylonians possessed a maritime na- 
vigation, when their power was at its height, may 
be gathered, in general, from the predictions of 
the contemporary Jewish prophet Isaiah*. "Thus 
saith the Lord your deliverer; for your sakes 
have I sent to Babel, and thrown to the ground 
. all obstacles, and the Chaldeans, who exult in 
their ships." This is a graphic description of a 
people no less proud of their ships than of thar 
gates and ramparts. But more definite informar 
tion is preserved to us in the Greek writers, who 
deserve the utmost attention of the historical 
enquirer, ^schylus, in his play of the Persians, 
enumerating the nations who composed the army 
of the great king, speaks as follows : " Babylon 
too, that abounds in gold, sends forth a promis- 
cuous multitude, who both embark in ships, «id 
boast of their skill in archery." 

The accounts of these writers, dispersed as 
they are through a multitude of different works, 
and sometimes at variance with each otiier, ne- 



> From 630 u JSO. B. C. 

> IiAlAB xliiL 14. kccDrding lo the treniUtiaa of MichaelU. Gmcdub 
tun it diffireDtly : " For jour uket uDt I u> Babel, and drive «D itt 
bigitiTCi, and [he Cbaldee*, to their ihipa which are their delight." To 
which he hu the roliowing note : " The fiigitivei are the people collected 
togedier in the eommercial ci^ of Balwl, (coowqnendf difierent frofn the 
Childeei,) who, on the ioTuioD of the eneray, take refiige in the dupe ef 
their dehghl, their j<^, or tuiDuItuoiu pleuorej for these leeselt, inilni- 
menti of the iMgniflcence of Babel, were common]; filled with crowdi of 
rqiHcing people." 
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vertheless concur in representing Babylon as a 
city, which received the merchandize of the south, 
Arabian and Indian productions, by means of 
the Persian gulf; and they put it in our power 
sometimes to point out clearly the course and 
limit of this trade, and sometimes to give an ob- 
scure glimpse of it 

Amongst these, Strabo's information concern- 
ing Gerrha and Tylos merits a closer examina- 
tion'. Gerrha, according to him, was a Chal- 
dean colony ; that is, from Babylon. Although, 
when he adds that it was fomided by Chaldean 
emigrants, it does indeed appear to have been 
the consequence of some political revolution, with 
which we are unacquainted ; or at any rate, to 
have owed its rise to a colony of priests, and not to 
any purpose of extending commerce ; this is a 
consideration of very little importance, so long 
as we are satisfied that it had a flourishing trade, 
and constant intercourse with Babylon. We 
have no certain account with respect to the period 
of its foundation ; yet since the contemporaries 
of Alexander described it as a rich commercial 
town, it is evident that the brilliant period of 
this colony must be referred to the era of the 
Macedonian conqueror. 

We are assured by Agatharchides' that the 
inhabitants of Gerrha were one of the richest 
people in the world ; and that for this they were 
indebted to their traffic with Arabian and Indian 
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commodities, miilbh they transported into the 
west by means of caravans, and to Babylon by 
their ships ; for although they inhabited a bar- 
ren district themselves, yet were they in the vi- 
cinity of Arabia Felix, the native country of 
frankincense and other perfumes, which the Ba^ 
bylonians consumed in great quantities ^ 

These precious goods were carried to Baby- 
lon, in such abundance, that a vast overplus 
which remained, aiter the capital was supplied, 
was conveyed Mp the Ei^hrates to Thapsacus, 
and then, by land, over the whole of western 
Asia*. As, therefore, Babylon was the empo- 
rium on the river Euphrates, in like manner the 
Tigris had the city Opis, which was a few miles 
above Bagdad, and not far from the Median wall, 
so called, the limit of Babylonia. Thither the 
inbaUtants of Gerrha had directed their naviga- 
tion from very ancient times, although, for rea- 
sons which I shaU presently explain, the Per- 
sians interrupted it' ; and undoubtedly Opis was 
their emporium, from whence merchandize was 
conveyed by the caravan trade into the interior 
of Asia*. 

Oierrha had, as appeiu^ from Strabo, another 
advantage from its situation ; that of being in a 
country which contained an abundance of salt 

* According to Uerodotuq a thouund MlenU of fnnkincease wen an- 
nually contumed in the temple of Bel or Beliu alone by the Chaldeuia. 

* SrBAB. t c tmm Ariitobulua. 

' Stb*>. p. ll)71.cC Akkiah. viL 7. 

' SiKAi. p. 1075. He name* Opii eipreaaly m the Mnporimn of die 
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We shall ahew, in speaking of Africa, how great 
an advantage this is for regions where, as in Arabia 
and Africa, salt is scarce. Though we are not 
acquainted how far Gerrha profited by this gift 
of nature, in a commercial point of view, we may 
reasonably suppose she would not overlook the 
advantages which might be derived from it 

The formidable desert, which separated this city 
from the fruitfiU countries of Asia, served to pro- 
tect her from the victorious nations, who ravaged 
the interior of this quarter of the globe ; and 
hence its revolutions in general operated but 
slightly on Arabia. While, however, the peculia- 
rity of its situation opposed to the conqueror a 
boundary, which he never passed, it could not 
repel the advances of merchants stimulated by 
the hope of gain ; and, with them Gerrha was 
obliged to share its rich commerce. The Phce- 
nicians had found out the way to this coast 
through the sandy desert of Arabia, and, as 
usual, were attracted by the neighbouring islands. 
They chose the above-mentioned one of Tylos 
or Daden, and Aradus, for the purpose of form- 
ing commercial establishments; and were in- 
duced hereunto not only by the productions of 
these islands, but by the hope of participating in 
the East Indian trade. Amongst the former, 
the pearl fishery first claims our notice. It is 
generally known that the finest pearls are found 
in the Persian gulf, and near the island of Cey- 
lon. The shellfish which produce them are 
found in almost all the islands of this gulf; but 
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the most considerable bank is that which extends 
along the western coast from the Bahrein islands 
nearly as far as c^e Dsiul&r'. Nearchus, in 
his journal, mentions this ancient pearl fishery". 
It is true that he only speaks of the island Cataea 
on the eastern coast, for he did not see the Ara- 
bian coast or its islands ; but he must of neces- 
sity suppose, that if those small and often unin- 
habited islands were frequented by pearl fishers, 
the ever active mind of the Phcenician in point 
of commerce, could not have overlooked the 
treasures which the lai^r islands presented to 
them. One of the latest British travellers who 
have explored these regions, informs us how ex- 
tremely productive this fishery is, or might be 
made. " There is no place in the world," sa^ 
Morier, " where more pearls are found ; the hot* 
torn of the sea being quite covered with the 
shellfish. The island Bahrein, with Kaiek, is 
considered the richest bed of pearls ; the fishery, 
however, has been followed with less eagerness, 
since the removal of the English market to Cey- 
lon. At present, the principal market is at Mus- 
cat, from whence the greatest number of them 
are carried to Surat. Those in the Persian gulf 
are yellow or white ; the latter of which are taken 
to Asia Minor and Constantinople, chiefly for the 
supply of the seraglio. While the pearl of Cey- 
lon shivers in pieces, that of the Persian gulf is 

'Bee KlEtvuiCa Map. 
* Arhiam. hd. Op. p. 104. 
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as hard as a rock. The latgest are at the bot^ 
torn of the sea, and divers go down ten or fifteen 
&thoms under water"." But we need say no 
more to shew the great importance of this 
branch of commerce to the ancients. 

Another production of these islands, or at 
least of the largest of them, that is to say, cot- 
ton, must have been a great attraction to the 
Babylonians. Theophrastus informs us, that 
there were at Tylos such large plantations of 
cotton trees, that a considerable part of the 
island was, as it were, quite covered with them'; 
and modem accounts give us to understand that 
cotton is produced at this day on the eastern 
coast of Arabia *. It is highly probable, that 
these plantations were the fruit of a commercial 
intercourse with India, the native country of 
cotton. Tylos might not indeed have produced 
enough to supply the maniifactories of Babylon ; 
but whatever this island furnished would be 
doubly valuable, because it was close at hand, 
and the conveyance without difficulty. 

A comparison of Herodotus with Theophras- 
tus renders it very probable that the Babylonians 
imported a third commodity from this island, 
which, although it may f4}pear insignificant, I 
■cannot entirely pass over in silence. Herodotus, 
in describing the magnificence of the Babylonians, 

* HoKlBI,j(r(t Foyagt, p. S3, etc. 

■ THEom. BUL PL IT. 0. cC Plin. xiL 10, II. Aceording to him, 
little Tylot at Arsdiu wu itill more pradactiTe in eotton than the laige 

' Otter, Voyagt, ii. p. 74. 
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adds, that it was a general custom amoDgst 
them to carry a walkingstick or cane, e\ega.ntiy 
chased with the representation of some emblem *. 
It appears from Theophrastus, that this came 
from Tylos. *' There grows in this island," says 
he*, " a tree from which the most handsome 
sticks are cut. They are streaked and spotted 
like the skin of a tiger, and very heavy ; but fly 
in two wben struck against uiy hard substance." 
This brief description is not sufficient for us to 
determine botanically the species of the tree, 
though shewmg very plainly that it has nothing 
to do with the bamboo, which has neither this 
heaviness nor hardness. 

But there was another production peculiar to 
this island, which contributed much more to its 
value than these which have be^i mentioned. 
It has been already remarked in another place 
that Babylon was totally deficient in timber, with 
the exception of the date and cypress tree, boUi 
which, however, are litUe suited for ship-build- 
ing. This applies also to the coasts of the Petr 
sian gulf, and would, therefore, have put an in- 
surmountable obstacle in the way of that navi- 
gation, if the deficiency had not been supplied 
by the island of Tylos. " There is in this island," 
says Theophrastus*, "a species of timber for ship* 
building, which, under water resists all tendency 
to putrefaction, lasting for upwards of two hun- 
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dred years ; but out of water it decays much 
sooner." To this Phny adds, that the followers 
of Aleuuider brought the knowledge of it to 
Greece. The want of a fuller description will 
not permit us to define this timber scientifically, 
which is, possibly, the celebrated Indian teak- 
wood; but the passage quoted affords an important 
disclosure, not only because it proves, in gene- 
ral, the navigation of the Persian gulf, but also, 
as it brings within our comprehension the long 
voyages imdertaken by vessels from Tylos, of 
which we shall soon have occasion to speak. 

Gerrha and Tylos were, therefore, certainly 
principal marts of Babylonico-Phoenician com- 
merce ; yet there was another no less remark- 
able emporium for the commodities of the south, 
just in the entrance of the Persian gulf. Or- 
mus, which was afterwards so celebrated, did 
not yet exist, and its place was occupied by cape 
Makae or Dsiul&r. Nearchus, who had only a 
passing view of this cape, as he sailed by, gives 
an interesting account of it*. His companions, 
who were acquainted with the country, told him 
that there was here a mart for cinnamon and 
similar merchandize, which was conveyed to 
the Assyrians, that is, to Babylon. They added, 
that the district around the cape was sterile and 
uninhabited. Here it is worthy of remark, that 
the above-mentioned city of Tur', in Oman, was 
very near cape Makae. Without building much 
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upon the evidence of names, we may, however, 
beUeve, as we have historical accounts to con- 
firm the idea, that this Tur was a Phoenician co- 
lony, and the stifle for the spice trade men- 
tioned by Nearchus. 

An emporium like this, at the entrance of the 
gulf, naturally leads us to suppose a more dis- 
t^it navigation, and strengthens our idea of an 
ancient Indian trade from the Persian gulf. 

Amongst the commodoties. which Tyre re- 
ceived by the Persian gulf may be enumerated 
ivory, ebony, and cinnamon*. It is true, that 
the two first are no less natural to Ethiopia than 
India* ; but it is contrary to all probability, that 
the natives of the eastern coast of Arabia should 
haveimported them from Ethiopia, when India was 
so much nearer and more convenient for trade. 

A more important and difficult question is 
that concerning the native country of cinnamon 
(cinnamomum), which was so much sought after, 
and so highly valued by the ancients'. 

The researches of modem naturalists have 
sufficiently proved, that at the present day cin- 
namon is found in the East Indies alone. Its 
principal country is Ceylon, from whence we ob- 
tain the best ; yet it is not confined to Ceylon, but 

■ EZEI. UUITU. IS. 

• HsKOD. iii. 114. 

I Cinnamon ii the bark of the Launis Cinnamomum, a tree of moderate 
height and mBgnitude, uid Ae Launx Couia (probably a wielj i^ ifaa 
otiier, producing boireTn' a coaner lott). See, cmceraing tfab sinee, 
TBu»Bti.a,j<vmirtmgen%berdmZmmtl,aiffCegl<iiigemacU,iademStaem 
JbhamUiiBgtn dtr Schwe4. Akad. (ObierT^oni on the cinnamon grown 
at Ceylon, io the new treatises of the Swrdieh academj.) vol. i. p. S3. 
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is also found on the coasts of the Deccan and in 
theEastlndianislands; nowhere however in Africa 
or Arahia*. Some of the later Greek geographers, 
indeed, amongst whom Strabo may be reckoned, 
speak of cinnamon as a production of Arabia'; 
but as no one of them speaks as an eyewitness, 
it is more than probable that they were deceived 
by the circumstance oi cinnamon being obtained 
through the medium of Arabia. We may add to 
the investigations of other writers* on this point, 
that the two oldest authors who have mentioned 
cinnamon, Jeremiah and Herodotus, express 
themselves in a manner tending to confirm our 
notion of its Indian origin. " To what purpose," 
it is said in Jeremiah*. " cometh there to me in- 
cense from Sheha, and the sweet cane from a &r 
country." If the prophet, with the later gec^ra- 
phers, had cou»dered Arabia Fehx to be its 
native country, be would not have made this 
distinction. The same is clear from Herodotus. 
He had been told by the Phcenicians that cinna- 
mon was brought through Arabia; but they 
would not, or could not, inform him where it 
was found, or what country produced it. All 
he could discover, was, that it came from the 
country in which Bacchus was educated*. The 
mystery thus thrown over this commerce, proves 
sufficiently that its former possessors were no 

* Tbumisbo, ]. e. 
' Stkab. p. 1134. 

* BlcKMAHH. ad Anlig. p. S4. 

* JusK. Ti. m 
*Hrm>d. iii. ni. 

VOL. II. R 
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less anxious to conceal it from the rest of the 
world> than the Dutch have been in more mo- 
dem times. 

It was not however possible to keep it entirelj 
secret ; and the &ther of history has the glory <^ 
having first discovered traces of it, leading to the 
Indian peninsula and Ceylon. 

Herodotus, in speaking (^ the native country 
of cinnamon, adds to bia account a fabnlous tra^ 
dition. He had been told tiiat a species of large 
birds brought the cinnamon, and carried it to 
their nests, from whence it was taken by a strar- 
tagem which he describes. This tradition of cht- 
namon birds prevailed throughoat antiquity, 
and is found under a variety of modifications in 
several even of the most credible ancient miters ^ ; 
for we cannot be surprised that they had every 
one their own version of the story. Nay, tida 
very tradition which Herodotus related after the 
Phcenicians, more than two thousand yeavs ago, 
was heard in Ceylon* itself, by a modem writer 
of the greatest fidelity, to whom we are indebted 
for our best information as to the manner of ob- 
taining cinnamon. " The inhabitants of this 
island nuuntain," says Thunberg, "that good 
cinnamon must always grow wild. The propa- 
gation of the trees, however, takes place in the 
following manner. Magpies eat the berries when 
ripe, but do not digest the stones, which they 
sow here and there in the woods. On which ac- 

' Bbckhahh. ad Aalig. di Mirabil. 
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count these birds are preserred, no one beii^ 
allowed to shoot them." The same has been re- 
lated of pigeons". Similar to tbis is the fact of 
the Enghsh having shot a pigeon at Tanna with 
a nutmeg in its beak. 

Another valuable commodity was obtained 
from Ceylon in these distant ages, that is to s^, 
pearls. Of this we can have no doubt, because 
we read of Indian pearl fisheries as well as those 
of the Persian gulf. Nearchus, when he men- 
tions the latter of these, adds the following ob- 
servation': "Pearls are fished up here as well 
as in the Indian sea." Now it is generally 
known, that the most considerable pearl fisheiy 
is on the south-eastern coast of the peninsula, 
this side of the Ganges, between Ceylon and 
Cape Comorin. Hence a connexion between 
these countries and Babylon is sufficiently proved. 

Lastly : the ancient name also of Ceylon, Ta- 
probane, was known very early, and was even 
brought to Greece as a very remarkidile one by 
the followers of Alexander ; and the oldest tra^ 
ditions concerning it have exactly that obscurity 
which usually involves the most distant countries 
on the extremities of the known world*. Ac- 
cordingly it was long undetermined, whether 
Ts^obane was an island or a large continent, 
iq>on which the antipodes were to be sought 

* FoRSTER, Fei/agt Round Iht World, iL p. 332. 

> ArrIak. Imd. Op. p. 19*. It is even uid in anotber pbcc, ihftt R«- 
cording to ihe tndilioaB af the Indians, Hercules had eilablished this 
Saber;. Would not thisseem to iiDpljtbepRiticipRtioD of AePbtsDicteiiit 

' See Plih. vi. 23. 

r2 
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And even the discoveries made by the followers 
of Alexander appear to have afforded but Uttle 
more light, as is manifest from Strabo, who 
drew his information from them. This is how- 
ever very different in Ptolemy*- He has, it 
must be confessed, made false representations 
(probably borrowed from his predecessors) con- 
cerning the mi^nitude of the island; since he 
makes it extend from 12' 30' N. L. to 3' S. L. 
But he is acquainted with its real figure and the 
direction in which it lies ; its coaists, cities, rivers, 
and harbours; and even its ancient capital Maa- 
grammum, in the situation of the present Candi. 
There was certfunly a time in imtiquity when 
Ceylon was quite as weU known as it was mider 
the dominion of the Dutch ; and we may here 
repeat a question which has been started before, 
in regard to the interior of Arabia' : viz. whether 
this was not the age of the Phoenicians, and 
whether Ptolemy did not obtain his information 
from Tynan sources. If we could assume this, 
how vast a commerce must there not have ex- 
isted between the Phoenicians and Indians! 

But without such a supposition, it is sufficiently 
made out, that the principal direction of the ma- 
ritime Indian trade was to Ceylon and the neigh- 
bouring coast of Hindoostan. We now naturally 
ask, who they were by whom this commerce was 
curled on ; whether the Indians sailed to the 
Persian gulf, or whetber the inhabitants of the 
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latter brought away the Indian commodities them- 
selves. Inmyown opinion, the previous statements 
have sufficiently established the fact of the last 
of these having been the case, considering that the 
Chaldeans and Phoenicians had a joint partici- 
pation in this trade. " The men of Dedan were 
thy merchants, and went to extensive countries 
who gave them in exchange for thy wares, horn, 
ivory, and ebony'." The identity of these comi- 
tries with those of India would be rendered pro- 
bable by their geography ; but the Indian com- 
modities which are mentioned turn this probabi- 
lity into certainty. This remarkable passage, 
however, informs us of the nature of this trade, 
as well as of its course. The men of Daden, 
viz. the inhabitants of the islands in the bay of 
Gerrha, sail to India with Phcenician wares, 
which they exchange for Indian ; after this they 
bring tiie fruits of their traffic to their own coun- 
try, and then form, on the neighbouring Arabian 
shores, near Gerrha, those caravans from Daden 
mentioned by Isaiidi*, which travelled through 
the Arabian desert to Babylon, or to the mari- 
time cities of Phcenicia. 

Putting together what has been said thus far, 
we shall have the following general results : 

Firtt. We can entertain no doubt of a consi- 
derable navigation on the Persian gulf, not, how- 
ever, limited to that sea, but extending to lai^e 
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and ilistaDt countries, before Uie age of the Per- 
aan empire. 

Secondfy. The principal places to which this 
navigation was directed were Ceylon and tiie 
western coasts of the Indian peninsula, on tins 
side the Ganges. Here was situated, not Sax from 
the mouth of the Indus, the port Crocola, where 
Nearchus oubarked. It is undoubtedly the mo- 
dem Kuradn, which now carries on a consider- 
able commerce, adjoining a city of thirteen thou- 
sand inhabitants' ; and it is extremely probable 
that Barygaza likewise, (now Beroach,) thot^ 
coming under our notice someidiat later, was in 
these early times a port of some consequence. 
The proximity of these countries would fovour 
the voyage, which was still more &cilitated by 
the periodicai winds, which at regular intervals 
of half a year conducted ships thither, and 
broi^ht ^em hack. 

Tktrdly. This nav^adon was perhaps much 
less i^pUed to by the Babylonians than by the 
Phoemcians, who had settlements on the eastern 
coast of Arabia, and in the neighbouring Bab- 
rein islands, where they were supplied with timber 
for ship-building ; it was also carried on by the 
Arabians, who becune very early a navigating 
people, u)d conveyed the commodities which 
they had imported from India, to Babylon and 
Uie Phoenician commercial cities, from whence 
they were communicated to aD parts of the 
world. 

' POTTIHQER, IVlIHit, p. 333. 342. 
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Laitly. The objects of this trade were Aia^ 
biui frankincetue, Indian q>i£e6, especially cin- 
namon from Ceylmi, ivory, ebony, precious 
stones, and Persian and Indian pearls. These 
are, at least, the wares mentioned by historians ; 
yet we cannot doubt, bam our want of a com- 
plete catalogue, that there are many articles 
omitted, which used to be offered to strangers 
who came to the several countries, and upon 
which they set a consid^^le value. 

Under the P^siui empire, however, the navi- 
gation of the Persian gulf had many difBculties 
to cout^id with. The Persians, who were not 
tb^nselves a navigating pet^le, had great i^re- 
henston of their provinces being suddenly at- 
tacked and laid waste by some foreign fleet or 
other*. When we consider the s&uation of their 
principal cities, this will appear anything but a 
groundleas fear. Not only Bt^ylon, but Susa, 
the metropolis of their encore, and the d^>6t for 
trilHite collected from many nations, were bodi 
fdtuated on large and navigable rivers, which af- 
forded foreign fleets an easy access into the 
heart (^ th^r dominion ; Babylon on the Eu- 
phrates, and Susa on the Choaspes, iriiich is 
connected witii the Tigris by a canal*. No 
gr^ naval pow^, in the modem sense of the 
term, would be requisite for such an attempt, 
but only some squadrons of daring pirates, re- 
aemblii^ the Normans of the middle ages, a de- 
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BcriptioD of people which has never been want- 
ing in the Persian gulf. What could the Per- 
sians on the moment have opposed to such a 
fleet ? Their principal cities would inevitably 
have been plundered and destroyed ; nay, it is 
not going too &t to suppose the utter aboUtion 
of their empire. 

In order to prevent such a misfortune, they 
determined to make the entrance of the princi- 
pal stream, viz. the Tigris, through which ships 
passed to the Choaspes, entirely inaccessble for 
navigation ; and the expense and trouble which 
they bestowed upon accomplishing this design, 
clearly shews how much the danger of a foreign 
invasion had alarmed their fears. At certain 
distances one after the other they interrupted the 
course of the stream by masses of stone, which, 
as the waves passed 6ver them, formed cascades 
more or less elevated. Alexander, who consi- 
dered nothing of greater importance than the 
furtherance of trade and navigation, caused these 
obstructions to be removed, on his return from 
India'. But his premature death prevented the 
completion of this design, and one of these has 
probably remained to our time. " One day's 
journey below Mosul," says Tavemier*, " our 
bark struck against a dam, across the Tigris 
from one side to the other. It is two htmdred 



' Htiab. L c. If I dired to oppou eridence bo definile ■■ that of 
Strabo, I ihould coi^eeture, nith great probability, tbat theae danu war 
made to realrain the river, and to prevrnt an inundalioa. 

' Tavbkiiieb i. p. IBS. 
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feet broad, and forms a cascade twenty feet high; 
being constructed of large stones, which by the 
lapse of time are become as hard as a rock. 
The Arabians assert that Alexander the Cireat 
ordered it to be made, to conduct the stream ; 
others miuntaiDj that Darius endeavoured by 
this means to prevent Alexander from penetrat- 
ing by the river into bis dominions." The mo- 
nument certainly deserves a more accurate in- 
vestigation, were it only on account of ancient 
Persian architecture ; for it is not at all probable 
that a dam should have been made so far up the 
river*. 

Here, then, we may seek for the reason of the 
great decline of the Persian gulf navigation in 
the time of Alexander. It was a result of the 
Persian policy; and hence it would be very hasty 
to decide, in conformity with this, as to the ante- 
cedent period, when the Babylonico-Chaldean 
power was at its hei^t, A people who, like 
the Persians, are not themselves navigators, 
would be inclined to attach but little value to 
maritime trade in general Moreover, the dams 
of which we have been speaking were no detri- 
ment to the navigation of the Euphrates; and al- 
though the maritime commerce of Babylon may 
have been much reduced under the Persian do- 
minion, it certainly was not put a stop to alto- 
gether. 

' Tbejr cxiended, hcnrevef, u Car — OpU, which, u an importtnl coid- 
■meud towB, it «w of grot coiuequeiiM to dcfead &om 'Ay aiiuk. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Geographical Mwrvty of the Scythian tribe*. 

OaMU ADD ALLHtllANDIj tHB HO0*B OrTofllKMAHOI TBI ROBTm 
aUABIiai, AND ALL Hll lAHM : AMD MAMT rBOFLB WI1H VHBB. 

E»K. zxxriii. t. 

The aspect of central Asia, or the wild countries 
between the Taurus and Altai chain of moun- 
tains, have not, it must be confessed, the same 
attractions as the southern parts of this quarter 
- of the globe. Those boundless plains, without 
wood or arable land, and covered only with pas- 
ture for cattle, present to the eye as little variety 
as the encampments of the wandering tribes who 
travel through them with their herds. But the 
great influence which tiiese people have exer- 
cised on the fortunes of the human race would 
render it unpardonable to pass them over in si- 
lence, even if the period of the Persian empire 
did not supply us with more ample materials for 
the investigation than we might otherwise ex- 
pect 

The name of Scythians is quite as vague in 
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ancient geography, as those of Tartars and 
Monguls are at present We sometimes find 
the name sftplied to a particular people, and 
sometimes to all the nomad tribes who were 
settled throughout that immense tract of coun- 
try extending from the north of the Black and 
Caspian seas, into the he^t of Asia. The same 
uncertainty prevails in the use (^ a name for 
the coiuitry, the term Scythia being sometimes 
appUed to the region inhabited by Scythians 
properly so called, and sometimes employed as 
an indefinite appellation for modem Mongolia 
and Taitary. We shall use the names Scythia 
and Scythians in this latter extended sense, a 
liberty which wUl be permitted in a general sur- 
Tey, although the Scythians may have already 
formed a distinct people, at the era to which our 
researches apply. 

We cannot be siurprised thai nations who 
hare never had any fixed place of abode, bat 
hare always led as unsettled life, should levn 
their country on the slightest occasion, and 
wander ^Knit from one to another. Moreover, 
these changes of habitation make it necessary to 
take one particular point of time when we are 
delineating such coimtries ; for otherwise, it b 
evident Gmm the nature of the case, the sevend 
pwrts of our sketch will not be in keeping with 
each other; perhaps they will even be at van 
riance with truth. This necesttty becomes 
much more urgent when we are taking a general 
survey of the nomad tnbes of central Asia. 
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From the earliest times we hare noticed 
pmodical emigrations of these nations from east 
to west ; their extensive country seems to have 
been, as it were, the m^azine of om* race. The 
farther back we go into the hiBt<»y of the fint 
ages of the world, the more probable does it 
appear that the whole of western Europe re- 
ceived its population from thence ; and it is a 
case of common notoriety, that these regions 
hare been the focus of important revolutions at 
a more modem epoch. It would, therefore, be 
a great error to found our observations on Pom- 
potrius Mela, or Ptolemy, or to intermix the 
picture set before us by ^ese geogn^hera, with 
the more credible delineations of earher writers '. 
HerodotusS then, a contemporary author, will be 

' An invodgation conceriiiiig the aDcieot nortbani uibe* u, according 
to Ptolemy, one of th« moai difficult in hiitor;. Tbit duoi wu fint re- 
dMad tD KmedriDK Hit* ordet b; Oatteict, la hk iiiv<'i7 >>lo ^ oigio 
of die Finni, Letti, and SUvi, in the C immn t a l . Stc oittiKg. (Vol XI. 
XII.) Hii fint trealiie particularly, ifa SarmatiBa Ltltievnm pepulenim 
arigim, belong! to oat labject. Many fflntratimu on Oto point karc 
btcD given in HanDcrt'i Ananit GMgiapby, and in Eannel'i Oaography 
of Herodotui. 

) Hnrodotu* did not confine hii trareli to Olbia, but aaw alas a part of 
tka oauntiy of iIm Scytbiana, (it. 81,) and obtained aa much infbmadon 
about Ihem, u he did relative to the Oreeka of Ponlua. It is certain 
that he ezsnuned dine conntriM with great care, and fiuthflaHy related 
whaHrer be bad leen and beard. I rely therefore implkilly on hm for 
meaaiirea and diitancea. We have no meani of deciding whether thoM 
he g)*M are ooneet or not, and riak mndi more in departing from, than, 
we do in tottomi^ Urn. The diAnnt aoeoonta of Darioa'i ScyAiaa tm- 
padition reated upon tradiiiana which were coUeeted here; and on tbia 
pMnt I ackiMwIedge with ibe exedlent biognpber of HerodotiM, Dahl- 
MAwii, Ftndmngm *u i^ OttUM* (Hiatoiical Beaean^e*) IL p. Its, 
Aat Aae people have gone into modi eiaggeration on &t aulijecl, when 
tbey aiaert that Duiua advanced aa fiv ai the Wolga, and raited aomc 
bns on that river. But we tauH not £»get that the Peiaian army cob- 
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our only guide, who has devoted the fourth 
hook of his work to a description of the immense 
steppes which unite Europe to Asia. This great 
historian seems here to be perfectly &iniliar with 
his subject ; he is acquainted with the rivers, the 
country, and the people ; their manners and way 
of life no less than their parentage. The wilds 
of the Ukraine and Astracan are geogn^hically 
described by him ; and it is in his work that the 
uicestors of the Letti, Finns, Tmiks, Germans, 
and Calmucks 6rst occupy a place in history; 
he has mentioned the Ural and Altfu chain, 
though without a fixed appellation ; and we even 
read of traditions concerning Siberia, which, 
though they at first appeared unworthy of credit, 
have been subsequently verified. 

Herodotus begins his description with the Eu- 
ropean countries on this side of the Don or 
Tanais, or new Ukraine, and for the sake of 
method, it will be necessary to follow him in the 
same order. The division which he has adopted, 
is that fonned by the rivers, and is indeed the 
best way of settling the boundaries of districts 
inhabited by wandering tribes who have no fixed 
residence. The principal rivers mentioned by 
the historian are undoubtedly correct ; but two, 

tiined >n abundance of ligfat caraliy, which could, and mtut haie ad- 
TUW«d in all dinctioua as the Scjthiani retired before them. To iiliM 
diKuoM do not the Coaiacki at ihii da; remoTS beCHV the regular aiMuea 
of the RuMaiwt I wmild not, boarever, ouuDtdn that the vaugoard of 
the PeralaD army adTanoed ai lar aa the Woiga, or fiiond upon the tt*> 
ditioai a diatinetioa which thej do oot make ; but could otttr gin tbc 
poiDt of Tiew in wbicb we ovs*)*! ''> ^ opinion, to look upon the nb- 
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wbich flow across the steppes are uncertain, and 
he seems to have considered them lai^er than 
they are in reality*. 

Confonnable to his exactness in fbdng lo- 
calities, is the distinction which he establishes 
between different tribes, enumerating eight of 
Scythians, properly so called ; whoever were not 
included in these did not belong to the Scy- 
thian stock. The settlements which he assigiu 
to the Scythians proper extend from the Danube 
to the Tanais, or Don*, uround which several 
other tribes had their residence. The Scythians, 
or Skolots, as they were called in their own lan- 
guage, had not always inhabited this tract of 
country, but were reported, by historiceil tradi- 

* The principa] of these riven aie, the later or Danube, the Tyrai oi 
DdieMer, (still called Tyral, near its mouth,) the Hypamis or Bog. which 
nnitro wiih the BorTiihenes or Dnieper, before it enipiies ilwlf into the 
Hack Beo. Between thii lut and the Tanaia or Don, which flowe into 
the sea of Azov, Herodotus baa placed three aecondaiy rivers, the Pan- 
tjlupes, the Hypakyris, and ihe Gemia, of which the last ia uncertain, 
and the two othen are not to be found, at lesal according to hia descrip- 
doo. (See Manhrkt, Qe^apltfi, iv. p. 31. RiaKKL, p. 57.) These 
UDcertaiatiea, however, only aSecl the line of demarcation of some Scy- 
duan tribe* between the Ehiieper and Don, and have nothing to do with 
other iMlioDS settled beyond the Don, and farther towarda the north. 

* The boundaries which Herodotus assigna to Syria are ss followi : on 
dw *ouA, the coaat of the Black Sea, Irom the mouth of the Danube to 
the Palu* Msotia, (called by him Mcetis) i on the east, Ihe Persian gulf 
and the Don, or Tanaia, to ila rise out of the lake Ivan, which Herodotus 
ma acquainted with i on the north, ■ line drawn from this lake to that 
out of whkh the Tyras (or Dniester) flows, that is, to the Donhem arm of 
die la«t lake in the circle of Sombrov in Oalizia, towarda the 4eth degree 
erf' latitude ; for Herodotoa makes ihia lake the fmatier between the 
Scythians and Neuri, whosa settlements began abont the fiOlh degree. 
Hbkod. iv. 65, Laatly, the wealaru boundary was a line firom thence to 
the Danube. Thus the figure of Scylhia is that of an irreguUr oblong, 
which Herodotus ascribea to it. (iv. 101, 102.) 

VOL. II. S 
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tion preserved among themqelves, to have come 
from the east Being pressed hy another pet^le, 
the Massagetse, they crossed the river Araxes, 
expelled the Cimmerians', and took possession 
of their settlements, which they still retained in 
the age of our historian. From time to time 
they made irruptions into the south of Asia; 
and in a great expedition undertaken by the 
whole nation against the remains of the Cimme- 
lians, they even conquered the Medes about 
seventy years before Cyrus, kept the whole of 
Asia Minor in subjection to them for eight and 
twenty years, and extended their excursions to 
the borders of Egypt, whose king I^ammetichus 
was obliged to buy them off*. 

I shall now make the reader acquainted with 
each of the tribes comprehended under the ge- 
neral name of Scythians. My plan will be to 
present them in the order of their relation to 
each other, and to fix their settlements by 
rivers ; which, I flatter myself, vrill prevent our 
&11ing into any considerable mistakes. As long 
as we are confined to the shores of the Blat^ 
Sea the subject will be clear and without diffi- 
culty : it is first involved in obscurity, and we 

* HBmoD. IT. II, IS. I forbeat to Dotice the oiImt &ba1oDi tn£- 
dng the S<7ihiu». In thii parage, we are, in mir op- 



tden, to undentand the river Wolgia fi>r d>e Anute*. I ha*e ahead; n 
martied, that diii name doe* not ilmfa mMa ttte nme riTer, in H(nd»- 
tui, but w alao applied to diSerent itreaina on (he eaatem aide ot tht 
Caa[Haii aea ; it ww probablj ■ general denominatiaa for anj river. 
. * Hiftov. L lOS — IDS, Thii ia the bniou* Scythian ianaioii, wWdi 
Hichaelia and SchlcizeT have ihewn ta ba identiflnl with Oat of the 
Chaldeans. 
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cannot be tnirprised, when it regards the remote 
countiies of the north. 

The northern coast of the Black Sea was oc- 
cupied by Greek colonies, of which the most 
considerable was Olbia on the Borysthenes, 
whose name it sometimes bore. With respect 
to these, it has been already observed', that they 
had all one common origin from the city of Mi- 
letus. They were situated at the mouths of the 
large rivers ; and beyond them the Greeks had 
formed many other settlements ; viz. in the 
Crimea at Paaticapseum, atad on the farther shore 
of the sea of Azov, at the mouth of the river 
Tanais*, where Milesian merchants had esta- 
blished themselves. 

In their vicinity, the Tauri occupied the great- 
er part of the Crimea, to which they gave their 
own name. They figure in Greek mythology as 
a people of barbarous customs and manners, 
bemg even addicted to human sacrifices, which 
were practised among them in the days of He- 
rodotus*. " They gain their Uvelihood," says 
this historian, "by war and plunder." Th«r 
origin is not known, but they were probably a 

' See ToL i p. 106 tq. 

' A iMnr ligbl haa btea -tiOJ—J orer Ihew dtieii and piincipdiy ovn 
OlbU, by the controvenie* which have been Utelj entered into. See 
Raodl RocaETTB, Jntiqaitti (rncfue, di Biuplurt Cinmtritu, Puii, 
IBU. PsTU VoR KoprED, AlttrlUmKr imi Outad On Pimttu, (An. 
liqvilie* of the ctMM of Fodeiu,} ViRin*, IS2S, Mid V«R Kobo, ZwH 
Ji^Kkrffita Foil Otbta, (two itucriptiaiu from Olbia,) PetenbuTg, 1832. 
I ihall make lue of theae diSerent warki in apeaking of the Greek 
cdoniM. It would •■ yet be too loon, while we an ei^igcd with tba 

• HiaoD. iv. 101. 
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remnant of the Cimmerians', whom the Scy- 
thians dispossessed of their settlements ; for the 
most ferocious conquerors are seldom found to 
exterminate a people utterly; and as we find 
no further traces of them in their former coun- 
try, our conjecture may be considered very pro- 
bable, at least in the absence of any express tes- 
timony. 

Next to these, the Scythian tribes first occur 
along both sides of the river Dnieper ; and to 
the west, on the banks of this river, above the 
city of Olbia, the CalUpids, a mixed people of 
Greeks and Scythians', who had fixed habitations, 
and applied to agriculture as well as their neigh- 
bours, the Alazones, whose ancient abodes must 
be sought where the Dnieper and Bog approach 
the nearest to each other. The tribes which 
were settled above these, comprehend under the 
general name of agricultural Scythians, followed 
the same way of life*. They cultivated the land, 
however, less for the sake of enjoying its pro- 
duce themselves than on account of the trade 
which they carried on in com. 

These last, it is true, extended far towards the 
west, but the principal tribes were only settled 
on the eastern side of the Dnieper, between 
this river and the Don or Tanais. " Having 
crossed the Borysthenes," says Herodotus, "a 
woody region first presents itself, after which we 

' GATTEmRK, L c p. 140. 
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come to the agricultural Scythians, whom the 
Greeks name Borysthenites, but they call them- 
selves Olbiopolites." 

It is uncertain whether there remain any 
traces of that woody region. Some old maps 
present the name of the Black Forest in the very 
same place; and this may have had a much 
wider extent in earlier times. From the commu- 
nications of several travellers, however, it appears 
that there is no wood there now, although the 
fact of its having once existed, is preserved in 
the popular traditions of the country ; nor does 
the woody country occur until we come to the 
banks of the river Don *. Modem travellers as- 
sert, that these districts which at the present 
day are occupied by colonies of Germans, Greeks, 
and others, afford a soil very favourable to the 
pursuit of agriculture. Rich meadow land, which 
can easily be converted into arable, is their ge- 
neral character ; from the Don to the Danube, 
from Poland to the sea of Azov, the soil is 
deep and fruitful, and well adapted to every kind 
of produce'. 

According to Herodotus, the settlements of 
those agricultural Scythians extended three days' 
journey to the east from Olbia, as far as the 
river Pantikapes, which empties itself into the 

' Tha fomt commences new Tdierkaik, oa the banki of the Don, and 
ntenda to the Dnieper near Tchemigov, in S2° SO* of north litinide, 
haring (be appeirance of ■ long bUck line on the horizon ; it ii here 
meeeeded hy > «teppe, which continues to the Blick Sea, and preienta a 
ecmaidenble number of monumental motmdi. 

> Heit Smaia, by Hiii HoLnsaiiEli, Lend. 1823. 
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Dnieper, and flows through the woody country 
to the north, eleven days' navigation up the Bo- 
rysthenes. If we follow Gatterer in considering 
the Pantikapes to be the same as the Desna, we 
must make the woody country reach as &r as 
Kiev ; in this case, the country of the agricultural 
Scythians would begin at the confluence of the 
Desna and Dnieper, and extend northward to 
Mohilow on the Dnieper, M" N.L\ But it is 
not easy to believe, that the Pantikapes is the 
same river as the Desna ; as we are not autho- 
rized by the expression of Herodotus to suppose 
that the woody country extended so far north ; 
and the distance between the Dnieper and the 
Desna is not equal to three days' journey. I 
would therefore take the Pantikapes for one of 
the more southern rivers which fall into the 
Dnieper, either the Sula or the Psol. Under 
this view, the limit of the country inhabited by 
the agricultural Scythians, will be fixed near 
Kiev, 61* N. L. The importance of settling the 
locality of these tribes will be readily acknow- 

* H. V. EoprBK, 1. c. p. 12, nott 2, thinks I im miiUken ia iB«kiag 
Ac Scythu of HerodoCui eKtend to bx north m Mohilow ; he aiU*, dut 
it wu teTminated by the loiKhern iamali in the goTemment of Kunk, 
where, owing to peculiir circumslaiicn, we diacorer quite ■ difi^rent nee 
of taea, ioumurii m the Kxidtem *>id narthera Si™iH" difSer &am tatii 
other, both in language and in ntannen. It ii, however, douhllul whe- 
ther theae tumnli should be considered to decide the question ; si the 
aune time it Kerned reasonable to fix the limit at Hobilow, on account of 
our uncertain^ respeodng the course of Che Pantikipea, ss well as the 
mention of elcTen days' navigstion on the Dnieper. It, at I tbinki the 
river Psol is the ancient PaniilcapBa, the opinion of H. Kiippen with 
rtcpect i« the north-weMam limit of Seythia, coJDcidea with nne: bat 
I hdd, from the exprew declaration of HerodotM, that il 
firaittk* extended asitinMorU*M. L. 
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ledged; but we shall pursue the iiiTestigatioii 
no farther, as it is amply sufficient for all the 
purposes of a general survey, to know that the 
district in question lies between the Don and 
the Dnieper, and that the agricultural Scythiuis 
occupied the western part of it. On the other 
side of the Pantikapes, we enter upon the country 
of the nomad Scythians, who neither plough 
nor sow. It is a steppe destitute of wood, and 
comprehending a space of fourteen days* journey 
in an eastern direction as far as the river Gerrus, 
and the region which bears the same name, 
where are the tombs of the Scythian kings*. 
Beyond this river the ruling horde of the Scy- 
thians, who were named royal, first appear; 
their country is bounded on the south by the 
lake Mieotis and the city Cremni, and on the 
east by the river Don, which hexe terminates the 
whole of Scythia. 

Herodotus speaks of some other nations on 
this side of the river Don, who bordered on the 
Scythians to the west and north, hut were not 
of a similar extraction with them. These, with 
the addition of the Tauri and Greeks, whom I 
mentioned before, as being settled on the south 
of Scythia, were the Agathyrsi, the Neuri, the 
Anthropophagi, and the Melanchlseni. Among 
these, the Agathjrrsi were farthest towards the 

* HsaoD. iv. 19. Tbs region of Gnrai rouMhaTebeenat aconuder- 
Me dimutcc up ths Diu«p«T, u we an told dial tortf dayiT oavigatioa 
•a (hat ri*tr wtn nqniiad balbre tbcy came to it, (n. 62.) But we can- 
not ftm any Mtmatiea ot tbrae daji' lumgalian against the itraav. 
W« an MqiuliiMd with no votiga of the tomba of tb* Sejdiiaii kingi. 
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west ; they lived, according to the express words 
of our historian, on the Maris', (Marosch,) which 
falls into the Danube, and occupies a part of 
Transylvania and Temeswarian Banat. They 
were a very rich people, having an abundance of 
gold, probably obtained from the Carpathian 
mountains, which they employed for the fabrica^ 
tion of their utensils. We are not to suppose 
that they were at the trouble of working gold 
mines, as the metal was probably found in the 
sand washed down by their rivers. In the centre 
of the region which now comprises Poland and 
Lithuania, Herodotus places the Neuri *, bounded 
on one side by the Carpathian mountains, and 
the lake out of which the Dniester rises*; and on 
the other, by the Dnieper. They had been once 
obliged to leave their country, on account of a 
quantity of serpents, with which it was infested, 
and had taken refuge with the Budini on the 
eastern side of the Don ; but they afterwards re- 
turned*. 



* Heiod. i>. 43. 100. 104. Thii belpi to deicnsiiie the Mttleroentt 
of the other tribes. It ii luipriiing bow well Herodotua wu acqniinted 
with the ioferior river* which flow into the lower Danube, (i. 48, 49.) 
Fm tbJB accurate mrormatian he muat have been indebted to intiniate 
commercial reladona between the Oreeki of Pontui and the iDhabttanta at 

' Hkkod. it. 17. 

■Hkkod. IT. fit. This author was acqaaiated with the entire eontae 
uf all the riTCn from die Danube to tbe Don, the Dnieper al<Hie eioepted, 
reapecting which be avowi hia ignonince, It. SS. 

* So Gatterer etpluiu the poMage, Hekod. iv. 105, tranalatingfel ne- 
fii^wm, " ao long aa they were moleiled," which waa fbrmerij rendend by 
"wlule the; were tbuamoleated:" thiadoea away with all apparent contia* 
dicdooa in Heradotut to the paaaage in it. SI, aa well aa pula an end ts 
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Scythia was bounded on the west by the 
country of these two nations ; and on the north, 
by that of the Anthropophagi, (cannibals,) and 
Melanchlseni, (black clothed,) from whom it was, 
however, separated by a desert*. The former 
of these were settled in the modem government 
of Smolensk, and the latter in the vicinity of 
Moscow; and their names were not the pecu- 
liar appellation of the tribes to which they be- 
longed ; but rather were derived from their cus- 
toms and dress. Herodotus says expressly, that 
they were not of Scythian extraction ; and we 
leam at a later period that their true name was 
Bastamse*. These were a branch from the Ger- 
man stock, which probably first occupied the 
Scythian country, and were expelled from it by 
the inroads of other wandering tribes. Thus 
Herodotus is the first author who has made us 
acqmunted with the ancestors of the modem 
Germans, such as they were in these remote 
ages, when they clothed themselves with tiie 
skins of animals and fed on human flesh. 

The Tanus or Don formed the eastern boun- 



■11 discuMimi rdatiTe (o the eounu; of ihe Nmri and BudioL (S«e the 
oonunenttton on Herodotui uid HaunerL) Schvnghsuier >d h. I. 
trtiulUea is t, aJ «f (rniun, became Herodotiu never uiea theae word* 
In the lenw of qyandlu. He adda, howETer, that the Neuri returned to 
their country (Then it waa no longer infetted by the (crpentB. Wliatevcr 
interpretation may be adopted, it will not af^t the Uoiita nhich have 
been aangned to the Nevri, Herod, iv. SI. 

* UBBoit. iv. 1& 20. 

• OatiBaBK, L c. p. 148. From ■ comparison of Herodoiua with 
Btimbo. It ii plain that the appellation) of Aolluropophagi and Me- 
lanrhlini were deriTed from the Graeka. 
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dary of Scythia. On the oiher side of this river 
we meet with a new race, that is to say, the Sar- 
matiansS whose name is no less celebrated than 
that of the Scythians. " On crossing the Tanais 
we come to no mare Scythians, but enter into a 
comitry inhabited by the Sarmadans, who ex- 
tend to a distance of five dajrs' journey towards 
the north from the Palus Mseotis. The district 
which they possess is equally destitute of wild 
and of cultivated trees." It is clear from this 
passage of the historian, that they occupied the 
steppe, which is now appropriated to the Cos- 
sai^ of the Don ; and perh^ a part of that ai 
Astracan besides. As fifteen days' journey are 
equivalent to about sevenly-five Geiman miles 
(about three hundred English.) their country 
must have extended to the 48th degree of north 
latitude, or to the point where the Don and the 
Wolga approach the nearest to each other. The 
language, however, of the Sarmatians was a dia- 
lect of the Scythian ; and according to the fabu- 
lous tradition, their nation owed its origin to an 
intermixture of the Scythians with the Ama- 
zons. 

Another very remarkable people were settled 
above the Sarmatians, viz. the Budini'. " They 
inhabited a country full of thick woods. They 
were very numerous and had blue eyes and red 
hair. In their country there was a city, whose 
walls, houses, and temples were of wood ; and 
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each of its sides were thirty stades (ahout three 
miles) long. The inhabitants of the city, how- 
ever, the Gelom, were originally Greeks who had 
retired thither from the commercial towns ; and 
they spoke a mised dialect of Greek and Scy- 
thian. The Budini, on the contrary, had a lan- 
guage and way of life peculiar to themselves ; 
they were nomads, and lived by hunting, while 
the Geloni cultivated the soil, and supported 
themselves by its produce. They likewise dif- 
fered from each other in complexion. It is true 
that the Greeks used to apply the name of Ge- 
l<mi to the Budini ; but it is very incorrect to 
confound these two nations." 

According to this, the settlements of the Bu- 
dini b^;an where those of the Su^natian steppe 
mded, viz. in the government of Saratov ; but 
Herodotus does not inform us how &r they ex- 
tended to the north or east ; his calling them, 
however, a great and powerful nation is sufficient 
to convince us that their territory must have 
been considerable. If we admit that it was 
equal in extent to that of the Sarmatians, it will 
have comprised the present governments of 
Pensaj Simbirsk, Kasan, with a part of that of 
Perm, and terminate in the vicinity of the south- 
ern branch of the Ural mountains. We know 
that at this day these provinces abound in woods 
of oak, the magazines for Russian naval archi- 
tecture ; which periectly agrees with the account 
of Herodotus, that the Budini inhabited thick fo- 
rests ; as they were not then so enlightened as at 
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present. We cannot now discover the lake men- 
tioned by Herodotua ; but it is to be observed 
that he describes it as a morass, and we shall re- 
mark hereafter that the same place where we 
should expect to find it, is occupied by marshy 
groimds, which at certain periods turn the land 
into a vast lake ; and this will also afford me an 
opportunity to express my opinion respecting the 
colonies of Greeks which were established here, 
and their motives for forming such settlements. 

Beyond the Budini' on the north, there is a 
desert, seven days' jomney in length. Having 
crossed this, and turned eastward, we come to 
the Thyssagetse, a large and independent nation, 
who Uve by hunting. In the same country, and 
adjoining them, we come to another people, the 
lurcas, who follow the same way of life. They 
climb trees, where they watch for the deer ; and 
hunt with horses and dogs; their horses are 
taught to lie down on their belly in order to 
^pear smaller. To the east of these are to be 
found a colony of emigrants from Scythia, (Scy- 
thse exules,) who came from the country of the 
royal Scythians." 

Thus we fix the northern boundary of the Bu- 
dini, in 64* N. L., and adding to the account the 
desert of seven days* journey, or five and thirty 
miles, (about one hundred and forty, En^Ush 
measure,) we shall come to the government of 
Wiatka, towards the 56th degree of latitude. 
Here we must turn towards the east, in order to 

* Hnon. IT. 33. 
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arrive in the country of the Thyssagetse, and 
luTCse; and this can be no other than the 
government of Perm, near the Ural mountains. 
Herodotus assures us that the Thyssagetffi were 
very numerous; whence we are authorized to 
suppose that they would occupy the whole of 
the government of Perm, and even extend 
beyond it on the north. With respect to the 
lurcae, who, as it has been remarked, inhabited 
the same country, it would appear, forming our 
calculation from the order adopted by Hero- 
dotus, that they occupied the eastern part, that 
they reached nearly to the Ural chain, and were 
even to be found in the interior of these moun- 
tuns. In the succeeding chapter we shall return 
to the lurcse, and endeavour to throw some Ught 
upon them, as well as upon the Scythian emi- 
grants. 

Herodotus continues thus' : " Leaving the 
habitations of these Scythians, the country, 
which was before plain and open, now becomes 
uneqiial and mountainous." Taking this passage 
as our guide, we shall seek for the ancient abodes 
of these tribes on the western side of the Ural 
chain ; but as they are said to have extended to 
the foot of these mountains, and even into their 
interior, we shall conclude that they touched 
upon the frontiers of Siberia*. 

Hence we can have no difficulty in deciding 

' Hbroh. i*. 23. 

* GATTiaim, I. c p. 128, AeiiTtM the ume of lurca from tbe rivra 
Itgis. which flows OD ihe eutem lidc of the Ural chain, uid emptiM 
itaelf into the lake AcncaL 
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the stony and mountainous country which fol- 
lows, to be the Ural chain, reaching from the 
northern side of the Caspian to the icy sea. 

" Having* proceeded a considerable way 
through this stony region, we come to a people 
named Atffppmi, settled at the foot of high 
mountuns. The women as weU as the men of 
this nation are bald from th^ youth ; they have 
flat noses and hu-ge jaw bones ; their costume 
is Scythian; but their lai^uage peculiar to 
themselves." From the physical account of this 
people, with which owe author has furnished us, 
we can have no hesitation in identifying them 
with the Calmucfcs, a principal branch of the 
Monguls. " Their diet," says Herodotus, " partly 
consits in the fruit of a tree named Ponticum, 
about the size of a fig tree. The fruit which it 
produces resembles a bean in the pod. Wh^i 
this is ripe, they put it in bags for filtration, and 
a thick black juice issues out, which is called 
Aschy ; this becomes a part of their food, either 
by itself, or mixed with milk. The mass of the 
fiiiit remaining after this process is formed into 
cakes, which are baked and eaten by them. 
They have few sheep, as their pastures are but 
indifferent." The fruit in question is probably 
the bird's cherry, (Pennus Padus, Linn.,) which 
at ^s day the Calmucks eat in almost the same 
manner ; they dress the berries with milk, then 
press them in a sieve, and afterwards form them 
into a thick mass, which is called mowtm chat ; 
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a small piece of which* mixed with water, makra 
a nutritious and palatable soup'. This people 
made their tents as at present, of black felt, but 
they were not yet acquainted with the method of 
supporting them artificially like the modems*. 
They each of them bung their canvass on a tree' 
for their winter abode ; in summer, when th^ 
lived in the open air, it was folded up. The 
horde of which Herodotus speaks does not tap- 
pear to have been one of the most wealthy ; we 
collect however from him, that they roved about 
in the same coimtry which is inhabited by the 
modem Calmucks. 

" We are now arrived," continues Herodotus, 
" into the most distant country which we can 
become acquainted with, as this terminates the 
journeys undertaken by the Scythian and Greek 
caravans from the commerci^ cities of Pontus. 
No one can give any accoimt of that r^on 
which is beyond the Ai^psi, because this 
people are separated from the remote districts 
in question by inaccessible mountains, which 
have never been passed. The Argippsei, it is 
trae, assert that men are to be found there with 
goats' feet, and that at a great distuice, the 
country is inhabited by men who sleep six months 

'Nbdhicb, A%litZMMlaiHryyw^aMwlffiffar|r,i.T. PmmuPadK* 
L. Aoeordii^ to Wnuli IfiiOMilov, (R^ 1MH|) ■» intcntiotinc 

■ P*LLA«,L c i p. 111. 
•M ofdidrteiitalNiiigof the ihapaof treci, irhidi wn« not to b« fomd 
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in the year. But these stories are fabulous, and 
quite unworthy of credit" 

The inaccessible mountains which terminate 
the region possessed by the Argippaei, are 
evidently the Altai chain boimding southern 
Siberia, which in this passage first occurs in 
history, though without a name, like the Ural 
mountains. The tradition concerning men who 
had goats' feet is one of those stories which are 
so often indulged in with regard to distant 
countries, and particularly Siberia. In the other 
tradition of men who sleep six months in the 
year, we can perceive a ray of truth, inasmuch as 
we know that the polar regions continue for six 
months, more or less, without having the light of 
the sun ; their darkness being only relieved by 
the moon and the aurora borealis. This was 
unknown to the ancients, and their ignorance of 
it justifies the caution of Herodotus. 

'f The country to the east of the Argippsei," 
continues the historian*, we know to be inhabited 
by the Issedones. These people have a custom, 
when any one loses his &ther, for the relations to 
kill a certain number of sheep, whose flesh they 
hash up together with that of the dead person, 
and feast upon it*. But the dead man's skull is 

• Hebod. iv. 25. 

' Incredible as thit ciutom miy appear, U ncTenhelen exiMs aBMigit 
the BatUs of Sumatra. The inbabitani* of tbal land related to Dr. Ley- 
den that thejr frequent); eat lh«r nearest relatioDa when thej are becom 
oldaodinBrm; andlbii leia (o graliiy their appetite, than inobedieDcctoa 
[HBcept of religion. When a man gets old aikd perceives bis alraigth 
fail Um, be hiroielf engages his relations to eat him, at the senaon when 
salt ii tlu cheapest He then asdends a tree, and hia diildren, with hi* 
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cleansed and gilded, and becomes a sort of idol, 
to which they offer sacrifices every year. In 
other respects they are said to be a civilized 
nation, and women amongst them are eligible to 
the sovereignty as well as men," 

Although the Gre^ writer has not given us 
any positive accomit of the country of this no- 
mad people, it is not difficult to determine the 
point They began in the interior of great 
Mongolia, the present residence of the Sungares, 
and were terminated by ancient Serica, whose 
inhabitants appear to have been derived firom 
them*. The Greeks were acquainted with the 
name of this people long before the time of He- 
rodotus, from an epic poem, attributed to Aris- 
teus of Proconnesus^. 

'* To the north of the Issedones* we find, ac- 
cording to this people themselves, men with only 
one eye, called in the Scythian language Ari- 
maspi, and griffins, who watch over the gold. The 

newart kinnnea, diipow ihemaelTci around it ; they ihilu the tree, 
nngii^ these wordi : " The fruit ii ripe, ind miut t>e Bhalcen down." 
After which, the old man descenils from the tree, and i> killed and eaten 
bjr hii relttiont *( a lolemn repaat. Id other mpecti, tbe Battaa ai wdl 
ai the Iiaedonea are deacribed >a a cirilized people. Lbydbn io Atiat. 
Retearck. ix. p. 203. It ia remarkafale that Herodotua ha« the same tloiy 
concemiDg an Indian people named Padai, iiL BO. 

' Ptolemy placet the Itiedonea in Serica. 

' This poem, entitled 'ApiiuLnnii, contained tbe moat ancient traditiona 
eooceming the ean and north of the ancient world. The paet pretended 
(o have travelled into the ooantry of the luedonea, and related a multi- 
tnde or bblea reapeetiT^ them. (Bfbdd. iv. 13 — IS.) Be lived about 
two bondred yeara before Herodotua ; and we see by that hialorian'a ac- 
count of the poet, to what hi^ antiquity the commerce of the Oreek 
colooiea of the Pontin Enxinua with eanem Aaia mu*l be referred. 

• Haion. iv. 27. 
VOL. II. T 
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Scythians^ learned this circumstance from the 
Issedones, and we ourselves from the Scythians." 

We have already spoken of the fabulous 
country of the griffins, and have proved that it 
was situated more to the south of the moimtains 
bordering on Uttle Bucharia. But dnce the 
gold mountains of eastern Asia extend as much 
to the north as to the south, it is probable that 
the tradition prevailed in both these directions ; 
moreover, this fabulous story of the Arimaspi, 
and the griffins who watched over the gold, tends 
to confinn the opinion which we have ^ven in 
the introduction, that the gold mines of southern 
Asia were known from the most remote an> 
tiquity. 

We shall now follow our historian along the 
eastern side of the Caspian sea, and the lake 
Aral, where his geographical knowledge will 
excite our admiration quite as much as it did in 
the north. No subsequent ancient writer, nor 
even any modem geographer, has collected 
.equally exact accounts of these regions. The 
greatest part of the tribes were settled in great 
Bucharia ; yet any attempt to fix the residence of 
each of them would be fruitless, as that must have 
changed frequently in the vicissitudes of their 
wandering life ; but there will not be much 
danger of confoimding them with each other, 
because we know them already from the list of 
nations tributary to Darius, and have seen them 
exhibited with their arms and accoutrements in 
the immense army of Xerxes. 
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The vast plains of great Bucharia, or Tartary, 
to the east of the Caspian sea, have been at all 
times the favourite abode of nomad tribes. 
Some have been attracted to these seats of com- 
merce, the staples for southern Asiatic produc- 
tions, by their wants ; whUe the commodities in 
which they abounded have afforded othei's an 
inducement to piracy. On the whole, the na- 
tions in question do not appear to have been 
ever more numerous than they were in the age 
of the Persian empire, in the service of which 
they were for the most part engaged'. 

The tribes of the Caspii, Pausicee, Pantimathi, 
and Daritae, wandered along the shores of the 
Caspian sea, between it and the lake Aral. The 
Caspii figure in the army of Xerxes with cos- 
tumes of fiir, their arms being sabres, and bows 
made of a sort of reed. 

The other nations which we have just named 
did not appear in the army of Xerxes, but were 
included in the tributaries of Persia, as may be 
seen by the catalogue made under Darius, where 
they are placed by the side of the Caspii. The 
name of the last has undei^one no alteration ; 
at a later period, however, they are found on the 
west and north of the Caspian sea. 

To the south of these tribes, in the vast plains 
of Khiva, the habitations of the Chorasmii and 
Thamansei were dispersed. The name of Cho- 

' PiOEHmcBEH, Atue Hertdotea diffieiUara, with the notei of Gas 
tereri this trratiie gained a prize from the academy of Goliingeu in 
the year 17»4. 
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rasmii constantly appears in history. According 
to Herodotus they were settled on the Aces, that 
is to say, the Oxus*, and in the army of Xerxes 
had the Median arms with the Bactrian costume. 
The Tharaansei Uved on the banks of the same 
river, and are only found in the list of tributaries '. 
Their neighbours were the Mycians* and Utii, 
who are probably identical with the modem 
Uzes, known as the ancestors of the Turks. 
These two nations were principally clothed with 
fur cloaks, and applied to agriculture like the 
Chorasmii, though at a later epoch they are 
enumerated amongst nomad tribes. 

To the north of these last, on the lower 
Jaxartes, hved the Paricanii and Orthocorybantii. 
The Paricanii' were clothed with fur like the 
preceding, and armed with bows made in their 
own country. We have already seen in Hero- 
dotus another people bearing this name, and 
cited in the list of tributaries with the Asiatic 
Ethiopians^, which will authorize a conjecture 
that they extended much farther to the south 
than the people of whom we are speaking here. 
With regard to the Orthocorybantii, they do not 
appear in the expedition of Xerxes, being only 
mentioned in the catalogue of satrapies'. 

* It hht been il^uenlly userted, thit the AcM u the Ochiu of the 
moderns, but the opinion of Galterer, who takei it fot the Oxui, appon* 
to me the most probable. Gatterer, 1. c. p. 17, in the notes. 

■ Hbhob. iii. 93. 

■ Herod, iii. 93. viL 68. 
' Herod, vii. 68. iii. 9!. 
•Herod, iii. 94. 

' Herod, iii. 92. 
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In the interior of great Bucharia, and on the 
east, these are succeeded by the Gandarii, 
Aparytse, Dadicse, and Sattagydse. The Gan- 
darii and Dadicse imitated the Bactrians' in their 
method of arming themselves; the two other 
people were included in the list of tributaries, 
though not in the army of Xerxes'. 

Such are the ancient nomad tribes which He- 
rodotus was acquainted with, and has feith^y 
described. After his time the greater number of 
them do not appear any longer in history, though 
some, as the Caspii and Utii, are found more 
recently in other districts to the west of the 
Caspian sea ; and by this remarkable change of 
situation, confirm the observation already made, 
that these nomad hordes have moved from east 
to west. If we reflect, however, on the uninter- 
rupted expeditions of the powerful nomad nations 
of great Tartary, there will be no room to doubt 
that the hordes mentioned in Herodotus were 
detached branches of them. These hordes, 
whose country was beyond the borders of the 
Persian empire, that is, on the other side of the 
Jaxartes, were confounded by the Persians under 
the general name of Sacse, an appellation as in- 
definite perhaps with them, as that of Scythians 
with the Greeks, or that of Tartars with us. 
" The people named Scythians by the Greeks," 
says Herodotus', " are called Sacae by the Per- 

* Hbkod. vii 66. 
' HuoD. iiL SI. 
■ He NOD. T)i. 64. 
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sians." We may add that these tribes followed 
the Persians in all their expeditions^ in the 
capacity of mercenaries, and formed the greater 
part of the armies of the great king. 

Besides this general information, Herodotus 
has given a detailed account, equaUy instructive 
and interesting, of a nation beyond the Jaxartes, 
hearing the name of Massagetse, against whom 
Cyrus undertook the expedition which occasioned 
his death*. "Some assert," says the historian, 
" that they are a warlike nation established on 
the eastern side of the river Araxes, and near 
the Issedones ; others, that they inhabited an 
immense plain to the east of the Caspian sea. 
and were related to the Scythians. The Massa- 
getse do, in fact, resemble the Scythians in their 
costume and manner of life. They tight on foot 
as well as on horseback, being equally skilled in 
both. They aake use of bows and lances, and 
are accustomed to the battle-axe. Their lances 
and clubs are of brass ; their helmets and girdles 
ornamented with gold. The harness of their 
horses is of brass ; though the hit is gold as well 
as the ornaments of the bridle. They are not 
acquainted either with iron or silver, their coun- 
try being entirely destitute of these metals, while 
it affords gold and brass in abundance." 

The exactness of the geographical data here 
furnished us, renders it impossible to mistake the 
situation of this people. The Araxes can be no 
other than the Jaxartes, as we are referred to a 

• Herod, i. 201. 204. 31S. 316. 
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largeriverontheeastoftheCaspiuisea. Itistrue, 
that this designation would equally apply to the 
Oxus ; but the name of Araxes cannot be given 
to the latter, because Herodotus caUs it the 
Aces, and because it flows in Bucharia ; for the 
Massagetse were not inhabitants of this country, 
but rather were fixed more to the east or to the 
north, and near the Issedones. To which it may 
be added, that they were not tributaries of the 
Persians, or mercenary soldiers in their armies, 
like all the other nations of great Bucharia; 
that the gold and brass with which their country 
abounded were not found in great Bucharia, but 
in the Altai moimtains ; and that the immense 
plain to the east of the Caspian sea is that 
steppe land, which at this day includes Sungaria 
and Mongolia, touches on the firontier of EJy^ur, 
and extends to the Altaic chain. 

It appears, then, that the Massagetse were 
neighbours of the Issedones, and that these two 
nations had a common origin, being hoth, as well 
as the Aigippaei, of Mongol extraction. With 
these, our historian concludes his surrey, his 
geographical knowledge not extending beyond 
their country ; for he does not seem to have 
been acquainted with the name of Seres, who 
have since become so famous in the west ; and 
yet they were, as we have already proved, a 
branch of the Issedones. We may supply his 
place by the Chinese annalists, who take up the 
thread of narration where he qmtted it ; but 
here we slu^l only remark, from what they re- 
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late' of the Hiongnu (according to all appear- 
ance, the ancestors of the Huns), that this peo- 
ple, to the east, bordered on the Issedones and 
Massagetse, of whom they probably formed a part; 
and we do not intend to piirsue our inquiries 
so far as to touch upon nations, which, being ex- 
tremely remote from all parts of the world 
known to the ancients, camiot furnish us with 
facts of much importuice to the present investi- 
gation into the commerce and manufactures of 
antiquity. 

■ De GiTiORBi, Kulokt im Hiau, ii. p. IS, etc 
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CHAPTER U. 

Commerce and mtereourte of the natitmt qf Central 
Atia. 

"JA*AK, Tubal, AND H»ICB, TBST were tHI MBkCHAMTAt 1HET 
rKADBD TBI riMDRI OF HBH, AND VBIBBLI Ot IBAII IN tBT HAH- 
KBT. TSBT or TBB HOUBB Of TOOAKMAH TBADBIt IN THY FAIKS 
WITH HOBIBI AND BOMBMBM AND MULBI." 

EiEBiBL zxrii. IS, 14. 

If it be true, as our preceding pages evince, 
that the interior of Asia was better known in the 
times of the Persian empire than it is now, 
the knowledge of this &ct ought to make us en- 
tertain a very high idea of the relations of every 
kind which in these remote ages existed between 
the different nations of Asia ; it ought to en- 
large the picture which we have undertaken to 
portray of ancient commerce, and eniich it with 
an additional group in the back ground, which 
will be more attractive from the contrast which 
it forms with the rest. 

In this task we are not reduced to content our- 
selves with simple conjectures. History has for- 
tunately preserved a sufficient number of posi". 
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tive accounts to enable \]s to attain to correct- 
ness in our general view of the subject, though 
some of its details may be liable to exception. 

The Greek cities on the coasts of the Black 
Sea infused life and activity into the tribes of 
the north ; their bold and enterprising genius 
opened to them a connexion with the most remote 
countries of the east ; and perhaps they even in- 
troduced into their own country the commo- 
dities o( India, conveyaig them over the immense 
steppes of Asia. 

We have remarked already, that all these 
cities were colonies from Miletus; Olbia, situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Borysthenes, on the 
site of the modem Cherson, being the most con- 
siderable. The second rank was distinguished 
by Panticapeeum, in the Tauric peninsula ; Pha- 
nagoria and Tanais, at the extremity of the sea 
of Azov ; Dioscurias, near the mouth of the 
Phasis ; and lastly, Heraclea, Sinope, and Ami- 
sus on the shores of Asia Minor, which were 
washed by the Pontus Euxinus. These cities, 
the greater part of which were founded seven 
hundred years before the Christian era, and con- 
sequently existed before the Persian dominion. 
Expropriated to themselves the navigation and 
commerce of the Black Sea ; they saw in pro- 
fusion in their own markets, the productions of 
all the countries bordering on this sea, which 
found here a sale as advantageous as it was 
prompt ; and their industry increasing with their 
wealth, they at length monopolized all the pro- 
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ductions of the north and east. We shall now 
proceed to trace their commerce through its dif- 
ferent branches. 

All the cities in question, and especially Dio- 
souias, Panticapseiun and Phanagoria, had for- 
merly the most considerable and famous slave 
markets. The countries situated on the north 
and east of the Black Sea were inexhaustible ma- 
gazines for this shameful and inhmnan traiBc: 
hence the name of Scythian was frequently used 
as synonymous with the word slave. 

In the continual wars which the nations of 
mount Caucasus waged against each other, all 
the prisoners were sold as slaves ; for slavery 
was generally prevalent amongst the Scythians, 
as amongst other nomad tribes'; and the 
slave markets of Panticapseum and Dioscmias 
were, even in the time of Strabo, a great attrac- 
tion to these barbarous nations*. 

But a much more advantageous commerce for 
them was that which consisted in com. We 
have already seen in our quotations from Hero- 
dotus, that several Scythian tribes had attained 
to the knowledge of agriculture, and that the 
Ukrain, amongst others, on the two banks of the 
Dnieper, produced a considerable quantity of 
com. The cultivated part of this district reached 
to the modem government of Kiev. We have 



■ HuoD. IT. 2, 3. 

■ Stkab. p. TG7. TBI. According lo (he traliniony of thii Buihor, ibcre 
were more than levenly tribn collected logelher in (he great mariieu of 
pantjcapsum. 
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likewise remarked in the same historian that 
the inhabitants cultivated the soil not for the 
purpose of consuming its productions themselves, 
but to find their account in it by the profits of 
commerce*. Thus the Ukrain was, in the Per- 
sian era, as it still is in our time, very productiTe 
In com, and the city of Olbia served as an em- 
porium for this branch of traffic. The same city 
maintfdned especially an intercourse* with 
Athens, whose territory did not produce enough 
of this necessary commodity to supply the wants 
of its inhabitants. 

The commerce which was carried on with fur 
put it in the power of the Greeks to penetrate 
still deeper into the heart of this country. We 
have already observed in another place that this 
commerce could not have been so considerable 
in ancient times as it has become recently ; but 
it was not of \es& importance. The climate of 
the regions bordering on the Black Sea, as that 
of many others on the same degrees of latitude, 
was more inclement than at present ; and warm 
garments were more necessary*. Accordingly 
the use of furs was nearly general among the na- 
tions of Thrace, and all the Asiatic tribes settled 
in countries above the 40th degree of north lati- 
tude. The Thracians wore caps of fox skin and 



) Hbbod. it. 17. 

' Dbmostb. ia L*pt. p. 264. ed. WoLr. 

' Thuindeineaiyof theclinule iii ftct of whkb we ma; wmare a 
■elves from Herodotus (iv. 26), if we are indined lo couider the n 
plaJDti of Ovid exEggeraled. 
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boots of fiir'; the Scythians and Melanchlseni 
used cloaks of the same materiaL Similar habi- 
liments were common to other people on the 
east of the Caspian sea; and we shall shew 
afterwards that fine fors were of equal estima- 
tion in southern Asia. 

But the adventurous and enterprising spirit of 
the Greeks on the shores of the Euxine Sea did 
not confine itself to this commerce with the na- 
tions of the nori:h; they penetrated into the 
east, and made way for themselves even into 
great Mongolia. Herodotus is still our authority 
on this subject. 

"As far as the Argippsei', (the modem Cal- 
mucks,) the country is very well known; and also 
that of the othernationswhomwe have mentioned 
before. For it is often visited, either by the Scy- 
thians, who readily communicate what they have 
learned respecting it, or by the Greeks of Olbia 
and its neighbourhood. The Scythians who go 
into these districts usually carry on their affairs 
in seven different languages, by the assistance of 
the same number of interpreters." 

This remarkable pass^e of our historian evi- 
dently describes a commerce by caravans, which, 
having crossed the Ural mountains, travelled 
northward round the Caspian sea, and thence 
advanced into the interior of great Mongolia. 
This commerce was jointly carried on by the 
Greeks of Pontus and by Scythians ; and when 
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we ODce know its route, it will be easy to explain 
its organization; as the Scythians were accus- 
tomed to tra.vel with immense herds, and were 
possessed of many beasts of burden, they were 
probably the best conductors of merchandize ; 
and we must therefore conclude, that they in a 
great measure formed the caravans which tra- 
velled into eastern Asia. 

Hence we can entertain no doubt as to the 
place of setting out, or the termination of their 
journey. It began at Olbia, near the mouth of 
the river Borysthenes, and ended beyond the Ural 
mountains, in the country of the Argippasi, (the 
Calmucks.) This people belonged to the great 
Mongolian family, and formed the most western 
branch of it. Their tents being made of felt proves 
in some degree their relation with the Mon- 
guls or Calmucks ; while the Scythians, by liv- 
ing, according to Herodotus, on their waggons', 
shewed their Tartar origin. All we know of the 
country of the Argippaai is, that we must seek 
them in the western part of great Mongolia, and 
probably in the present canton of the Kirghis*: 
we must not however conclude fi-om this that 
t^e region was of moderate extent ; for it might 
have reached to the Jaxartes on the south, that 
is, to the confines of the Ixibes of great Tartary 
and Mongolia; and on the east, to the territory 
of the Issedones. Our acquaintance with their 

• HiROii. IT. 46. 

' The Kii^is emigrated rer; late from Siberia to theii prewnl 
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neighbours on two sides seems very important, 
as it tends to prove that the commerce of the 
Greeks with the Argippgei coxdd open to them a 
communication with the different countries si- 
tuated on the east and north of Asia. 

We shall now examine the routes of this com- 
merce. 

The latter part of the route which crossed 
the steppes beyond the Ural mountains, was 
the same as that at present traversed by ca- 
ravans from Orenburg towards Bokhara, or 
Khiva, or from these latter cities to Orenburg. 
The commercial expeditions of the Russians, 
particularly that in the year 1820, have thrown 
considerable light on these countries and their 
roads ; and we have obliged the reader with the 
information which has been communicated to us 
in writing'. 

According to these accounts, there is no high 
road between Orenburg and Bokhara. From 
Orenburg to the Sir-Darja we find no beaten way; 
we only meet occasionally some paths made by 
camels. 

The Russian caravan, which, as it was accom- 
panied by a strong escort, could without danger 
take the most frequented road, doubled the 
north-eastern extremity of the lake Aral* ; passed 
the two arms of the Sir-Darja, on the north and 

' Vol. L p. 3*7, (note '.) 

) It went to Bokhara, and not to Khiva ; if the latter city had been i(a 
dMiiiutMin, Ibe road between the Caapian sea aod the lake of Aral would 
hate been the BhcirtesL 
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south, aod then proceeded along the desert of 
Ktsil-Koum, in northern Bucharia. But for se- 
veral reasons, caravans are not always able to 
travel on the same road : sometimes on account 
of the insecurity occasioned hy the predatory 
hordes, which are roving about ; at others they 
are prevented by the want of forage and water 
for camels, which it is not safe to pasture any- 
where, except on the teiritory of friendly hordes. 
The Khivans have four routes of communication 
with Russia. The first passes between the lake 
of Aral and the Caspian sea across the steppe of 
the Kirghis. This is safe only in times of peace^ 
and when an intelligence is maintained with 
these tribes, which has been difficult for some 
years. The second road is by way of Saru- 
chek, along the frontiers of Russia, and ends 
likewise at Orenburg. By this circuitous route 
the Khivans seek to avoid the insults of the 
Kirguis. The third road goes from Saruchek to 
Astracan, from whence merchandise is tran- 
sported to new Novgorod by the Wolga. The 
fourth road sets out from Khiva and leads to 
Karagan*, and from thence by the Caspian sea, 
to Astracan. Of these four roads the second 
and third are most frequented. 

We shall shew how far these data will apply 
to Scythian commerce, after having explored the 
commercial route of the cities on the Black Sea 



* Kar^^o u the moat wetterl; cape of the eaiteni ihore of (he Caqnan 
aea, towardi the 44ih degret at north latitude, and at the ihortcti dk- 
tance Irata Aatracan. 
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Irom the shores of that sea to the Uralian moun- 
tains. 

Although Herodotus has not accurately deter- 
mined this road, it is not difficult to trace it from 
the indications he has left. According to him, the 
commercial Sc3rttiians and Greeks were obliged 
to traverse countries inhabited by seven different 
tribes, and spealdng seven different dialects, and 
consequently under the necessity of employing 
the assistance of seven interpreters, in order 
to make themselves understood. These cannot 
be the same which Herodotus himself has men- 
tioned^: the Tauri, the Sarmatians, the Budini, 
the Geloni, the Thyssagetse, the Jurcse, and the 
Ai^ppaei'. 

Thus if, with Herodotus, we consider Olbia to 
have been the emporium in whose neighbour- 
hood the caravans assembled, their route must 
have passed along the Hylsean or wood country, 
and have coasted the sea of Azov, as far as the 
mouth of the Tanais. It was here that the 
Tauri* inhabited, whose settlements extend &r 
beyond the peninsula to which they have given 

* Tbii ii proved incontatably by the context 

* I put over in nleDce tbe Scylhiui exiles or aaignnU ; in their iit' 
tercoune with whom ^e CBTivani had no need of inteipreten, u the; (tUl 
preterved their own language. If, howevw, we were de»irou» to lubsritute 
them in thii passage, for the Tauri, there could be noreaaonto oppote thii 
diapeutioil. Kerodotui does not fix their setclemenli poudvely ; he onlj 
aaya that they were formerly eitabliihed on the east of the Jutt«, with- 
out explaining tlie cause of their emigration. It would seem that this 
was a voluntary emigralioa, (as we should understand by the expression 
isMrrdrrfi,) and chat the object of this people in ehanging their country 
was to be fixed on the gretl commercial road. 

' Hehod. iv. 99, 

VOL. n. u 
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their name. Having passed the Tana^, the car 
ravans entered into the steppe of Astracan, 
whence they took a northern direction across the 
country of the Sarmatians, reached the territory 
of the Budini, and arrived in the wooden city of 
the Geloni. Hence they turned to the north- 
east, and after seven days' journey through a 
desert, they reached the country of the Thys- 
sagetse and Jurcse, on the frontiers of Siberia. 
After passing the Ural chain they came into 
the steppes of the Kirghis and Cabnucks, which 
terminated their journey. 

It is evident that this was not the shortest 
way from Olbia to the country of the Ai^ppsi. 
It was necessary to turn to the left, make a cir- 
cuit in the northern direction, and proceed as 
far up as the frontiers of Siberia, if not pass be- 
yond them ; for the account of Herodotus will 
not permit us to assign a more southern position 
to the regions traversed by the caravans. Per- 
haps this circuitous route was necessary, on ac- 
count of the predatory hordes which infested the 
more direct way. It appears, however, from the 
text of Herodotus, that it was rather enjoined 
by the demands of commerce than any other 
necessity ; and what proves this to a demonstra- 
tion is the fact, that the caravans were obliged 
to use interpreters whom they could have dis- 
pensed with, if it had not been their purpose to 
traffic with difierent nations. With respect to 
the nature of this traffic, Herodotus himself has 
taken care to inform us that this road of the 
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ScythiaD caravans had been freqaented trom time 
immemorial by merchants who traded in fiirs. 

According to the testimony of Herodotus, the 
Budini, Thyssagetae, and Jm*cse, were all hunt- 
ing people, who lived in the midst of the woods; 
they watched for the animals from the top of 
trees, and killed them with their arrows ; some- 
times also they hunted with horses and dogs. 
The deserts which separated their territories, 
formed, as it were, parks filled with all kuids of 
animals ; and the object which they had in view 
when they hunted these animals, like the mo- 
dem Siberians, was to possess themselves of 
their valuable furs. This is, moreover, con- 
firmed by the following passage from Herodotus. 
" In the comitry of the Budini, there is a lake 
and a marsh full of rushes, where they catch 
otters, beavers, and other animals of the same 
kind, whose skins serve for the decoration of 
garments'." 

The wooden city, of which we have spoken 
above, was situated in the country of the Bu- 
dini, and was surrounded by a wooden enclo- 
sure, each side of which was thirty stades long. 

' HtioD. i*. 109. The luthenticil; at (hit puuge, doubted by lome 
uilbtHV, hu been juttly defended bjr Scbweigtueufcr, ad. h. L Let natn- 
raliiti explain, if ihey can, what ia meant by •quare-headed animali. A* 
to niyae1( I at fint believed that tables were intended, although I 
have quitted Ihia opinion, aince the fiuit has come to my knowledge, that 
aea-dog* (phocK ritulins) inlubil the lake* of Siberia. I have no 
doubt of thece being the aninia)i which IleTodolui had in view, becniie 
they are ampbilnoDS, like thoae which he hai mentioned fint in ihia pu- 
•age ; and the nirpriring aize of their head juslifiea the expreaaian be hat 
employed in defining them. 

u2 
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This esttd^lishment, founded by the Greeks of 
the commercial cities of Pontus, contained build- 
ings and temples for their use '. There can be 
no doubt as to their object in founding this th- 
bode. It could only be designed as a staple for 
the fiir trade. And this fact explains why the 
Greek caravans, instead of taking the direct way 
to the end of their journey, did not reach it till 
after a long circuitous route 'to the north. For 
the wooden city was a great market, where they 
not only disposed of the fruits of their own in- 
dustry, but received other commodities in ex- 
change, which they carried away for the piupose 
of traffic with remote nations. 

A German scholar*, who, das ! died much too 
soon for the interests of science, a short time 
ago succeeded in throwing a brighter ray of 
light on these countries, hitherto involved in 
such obscurity. He has proved from original 
documents, that the country which has been 
sought for a long time on the north-west of 
Russia, is that into which we have just arrived 
with the caravans whose route Herodotus has 
described. This country comprehended the vast 
territory on both sides of the Ural chain, the 

> Hebod. iv. 108. 

* Vnlertmhiagtn zur Eriaiitenaig dtr dlttni GetekickU RMOlaadi, (Re- 
■earchCB reladve to the iUuitnlion of aadenl RumIui huuiy,) by A. C 
LEHBBBRe ; publiihcd by the Ro^ Aodemy of Scieocei, under dw 
luperinlendence of Ph. Kru^. Bt. P«tenburg, IS16 1 with an introductory 
biognphical sketch, eztieEDelyinlereatiDg. Thii adminble dud Gnud >ftcT 
hii death bd equally adminUe fiiend in the publiiheT at hu wtA. The 
lirat irektiw belongi to our aul^ectj entitled, Om ikt gtegrapUtml fttUim 
md latltiy ^Jugria. 
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government of Fenn, and the western part of 
that of Tobolsk, to the banks of the Obi. Its 
inhabitants^ the Jugrians, are the same who at 
this day live near the Obi, under the name of 
Voguls and Ostiacks. The district in question, 
one fourth lai^^ than Gennany, contains six- 
teen thousand square miles, from the 66th to the 
67th degree of north latitude. It has been al- 
ways celebrated for anunals whose furs are 
held in estimation, found in the greatest num- 
bers on the east of the Ural mountains, which 
were passed three different ways. The soil of 
this country is in a great measure marshy, and 
becomes more and more so as we advance to- 
wards the north : which explains the passage of 
Herodotus, where he mentions a large lake, or 
rather a marsh, of rushes. Here also were found 
the best sort of beavers, those, namely, who built 
near Uie water : and those animals which supply 
the finest furs, as sables, squirrels, and foxes, of 
every description'. During the long period of 
the middle ages, Jugria was in possession of this 
conmierce. But after the eleventh centmy, this 
trade fell into the hands of the inhabitants of 
Novgorod, who soon reduced it into a province 
of their republic ; nor did the ruin of this state, 
as Lehrberg has proved, interrupt the commerce 
in question*. Finally, the caravans of Bokhara 
came to these districts in the sixteenth century. 



' Lbhkierq, Lcp.SI. 
'lUd.p.32. 
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and conveyed thither the commoditieg of their 
own country and of India*. 

We refrain as much as possible from founding 
our opinions on a mere resemblance of proper 
names. But if it is established that the Jutcib 
inhabited the same country, where at a later pe- 
riod we find the Jugrians, and that this country 
extended into the interior of the Ural mountains, 
are we not authorised in supposing that the Ju- 
grians and JurcEB are the same people; and 
the commerce which subsisted amongst them 
until the fifteenth century of our era had flou- 
rished perhaps for several thousand years be- 
fore ? We find in these cold regions a city re- 
sembling that of the Budini ; the spotted herd*, 
so named fi'om the piebald horses which they 
give to the Indians in exchange for their com- 
modities ; and lastly, we even hear of the fabu- 
lous traditions mentioned by Herodotus; for the 
story of men sleeping six months in the year is 
incontestably a Siberian tradition^, which would 
naturally prevail in a region where, with the 
exception of man, the whole of nature animated 
and inanimated, sleeps during the winter. 

The caravans, leaving behind them these 
countries of skins and these hunting tribes, 
turned to the east of the Thyssagets, and passed 
the Ural mountains, whose most southern branch 
imder the name of Auro-Uruk, reaches to the 

'Lehrbero, [>. 37, 38. 
'Ibid. p. 41. 
"Ibid. p. 44. 
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shores of the lake Aral. It would be difficult to 
determine the point at which they passed this 
chain ; hut it is probable that after having gone 
so far north, they did not effect the passage 
lower than Orenburg, in 52 degrees of north lati- 
tude ; and the road which they followed from 
this point must have been one of those we have 
already described, conducting them from Oren- 
bui^ to the steppes of the Kirghis ; and, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, there was still a great dis- 
tance to the country of the Ar^ppasi ; we must, 
therefore, seek the ancient abodes of this people 
in the eastern part of the steppes of the Kirghis; 
and perhaps they extended in a southern direc- 
tion to the Jaxartes or the Sir-Darja, like the ha- 
bitations of the Kirghis. 

But it may now be asked whether they could 
expect amongst the Argippsei a favourable mar- 
ket for their principal commodity which were 
fiirs. In order to reply to this question, we must 
recollect an observation made in the introduc-. 
tion' to this work, that fiirs have been at all 
times not only an object of necessity, but also of 
luxury ; as they have been used for personal de- 
coration in general : hence they have been by no 
means confined to the northern countries, but 
have always found a market amongst the nations 
of southern Asia. Captain Cook had no diffi- 
culty in disposing of the otter skins which he 
had obtained from Nutka sound, in the market 
of Canton, a city of southern China. Going 
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&rther back into antiquity, we leam from Hero- 
dotus, that there were several tribes on the 
shores of the Caspian sea who wore cloaks of 
fur ; and that they were also worn in Babylon, 
being considered a necessary to wealth, rank, 
and beauty. We have already observed fuis 
among the presents of the governors, repre- 
sented on the great relief of Persepolisf ; and in 
the sequel of our researches, we shall prove that 
this object of luxury was in great estimation 
amongst the Indians from the most ancient 
times. The Scythians and Greeks, therefore, 
could have been under no difficulty in selling 
their furs to the Argippsei, any more than the 
Russians of modern days who exchange th^n 
at Kiachta for the merchandize of China. This 
will be set in a clearer light by the following 
observations. 

Herodotus, it is true, says that the Scythiao 
and Greek merchants of the Euxine sea did not 
go beyond the country of the Argippsi, but he 
does not say that this was the termination of 
their commerce. All we leam is, that the 
caravans of the east and west assembled amongst 
the Argippaei, and that they here found markets 
in which they exchanged their merchandize. 

And in &ct, although the joxuney of the 
Greeks ended in the country of the Ai^ppsei, 
they were not ignorant of the existence of more 
remote tribes, such as the Issedones and Mas- 
sagetse. Whoever has studied the history of 

• Vol. i. 23*. 
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ancient commerce, will easily discover from the 
account of Herodotus, what it was which at^ 
tracted the Greeks into those remote countries. 
However importuit the traffic in skins may have 
been, it could not have been sufficient to induce 
them to undertake such long and perilous 
journeys; in addition to this, they furnished 
themselves with horses, camels, and other beasts 
of burden from these pastoral tribes. They also 
procured various metals, for all these nations 
had much brass, and some of them a great 
abundance of gold*. 

Settled just on the frontiers of the moim- 
tainous districts of Asia, they maintained a 
relation with these countries; and their com- 
mimication was facilitated by a long concatena- 
tion of various tribes which succeeded each 
other without interruption from these frontiers 
to Bactra and Maracanda> the two principal 
marts for Indian merchandize. This it must be 
confessed is only a presumption, but a presump- 
tion which approaches to certainty; for how 
could Herodotus have been so well acquainted 



■ Tbe Mroe abundance of gold U Btoibuted to the nalioni vbich fre- 
quented the muket of Jugria in the middle tgca- LEHmaiaa, L c p. 43. 

[Tbe infbnnation for which ne tat indebted to Hcrodotui on the lub- 
jecl of the richea of the Ural mountains, haa been Intterijr confirmed by 
tbe diieoveriei of the Rmeian*. Tbe Unl cbain ie at thia dajr the olject 
of the mod accurate idenliBc inveitipiliana. We know b; the public 
papers, that gold U found there at inch a very slight depth, that no ex- 
pennTe mining operaliaiis are neceesary in order to obtain it. Tbia 
nHkienll; explaina bow the nomad Iribea, aucb ai they were deicribed 
hj Herodotua, were able to procure this melal without much trouble. 
IfJUtd note ^ Iht onlAsr.] 
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with the nations on the eastern rade of the Cas- 
pian sea, if these districts had not been traversed 
by commercial roads 1 With respect to the 
object of this commerce, that is to say, gold, or 
the merchandize of India ; here, as before, the 
historical inquirer has ample matter for admira- 
tion, as well as for the most serious reflection. 
And this surprise will considerably increase, 
when he reads in Herodotus that there existed 
at the same time an organized navigation on the 
Caspian sea. Herodotus is &r from falling into 
a similar error with some more recent authors, 
who have supposed this sea to be a branch of the 
Northern ocean ; he is acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance of its being an inland sea, and even 
gives an estimate of its length and breadth in 
days' navigation'. 

Whence could he have obtained his knowledge 
if this navigation had not been really estabhshed? 
In the Macedonian period, the productions of 
India and Bactria were carried down the Oxus 
to the Caspian sea ; then over this sea to the 
mouths of the Araxes and Cyrus; after that 
by land to the Phasis, where they were again 
conveyed by water to the different Greek cities 
on the coasts of the Euxine sea'. There is no 
positive historical evidence for this route which we 
have just traced ; but one conjecture will na- 
turally arise from other circumstances which we 

' HkBOD. i. 303. 
■ See my (reatise, de Grtet 
Soc. Gattl. f. xi. 76. 
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know for certain respecting the traffic in its 
neighbourhood. 

These conjectures seem to be strengthened by 
the picture which Herodotus has drawn of the 
character and manners of the principal nations 
of central Asia. He describes the Massagetse as 
a warlike people, and the Argippaei and Issedones 
as devoted to peaceful possessions ; which would 
almost make us suppose that there existed dis- 
tinct castes amongst these nations. " The Ar* 
gippiei," says he, " are never injured by any one, 
for they are regarded as a sacred and holy peo- 
ple. They carry no arms, and reconcile the 
differences of their neighbours. And when a 
man takes refiige with them, he is not disturbed*." 
Their territory was, therefore, a sanctuary, as 
well as the emporium of an extensiTe commerce. 
The name of holy people which was given them, 
shews plainly that there was a religious character 
attached to them, and that they filled the same 
office amongst the Mongols, as the sacerdotal 
order amongst other nations. The circumstance 
of their being bald, which is added by Herodo- 
tus, proves our assertion, for the priests of the 
Calmucks, that is to say, the Lamas, are bald 
headed. When he says of them that they 
reconciled their neighboiu^ who were at variance 
with each other; this can imply nothing else than 
that they acted as mediators in the differences 
which occurred between the merchants who had 
come to so great a ditance from their own 

* Hekod. n. 2S- 
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counti7> Bnd were such entire strangers to each 
other. We thus discover the connecting link so 
often in antiquity uniting reUgion to commerce, 
which we hare already observed in some nations, 
and shall have occasion to remark again as we 
proceed in our subject. Here, however, it differs a 
little from that which has been the subject of our 
previous observations, as it is appropriated to a 
particular place, and conformable to the ideas of 
a people who were not acquainted with either 
temples or any permanent sacred edifice, but at 
the utmost had only a tent set apart for religious 
purposes, like their descendants the modem Cal- 
mucks. As the Massagetfe, who were neigh- 
bours of the Argippeei on the south, and de- 
scended from the same stock, are represented in 
Herodotus as a warhke people, and accustomed 
to the use of arms, we may suppose that they 
formed a caste of soldiers. But this was not the 
case with the Issedones, who were neighbours of 
the Argippffians, and related to them like the Mas- 
sagetse, but were not devoted to arms ; on the 
contrary, they were described under the honour- 
able name of a just people, that is, civilized, and 
were not hostile to any other nation*. This 
nation in particular, were those from whom any 
information concerning the most remote districts 
of the east and north of Asia wras obtained ; for 
the Scythians had their intelligence from the Is- 

' Ubboh. i*. 26. Compare Gaitcrer'i flnt ireitue, dt UmmiM, in 
Commenut. Soc. Goctt. vol. xiv. p. 19, etc. Id the Mcond, he kM 
placed the Budini and their neighbours on the cut of the SumatiaM, 
instead of the north, quile connary to the opinion of Herodotui. 
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sedones, and the Greeks from the Scythians. 
They thus appear as the commercial people, 
who extended their relations even to Greece. 
If we add to this, what has been remarked before, 
that the Seres were a branch of this nation, a 
still clearer light is thrown on the &ct of the 
propagation of the woven stuffs of the Seres 
having been their principal employment; and 
the most ancient path of the si^ trade is thus 
discovered amongst them. 

Thus also it is explained, how the frontiers of 
their settlements became the principal seat of 
trade, and terminated the journey of the cara- 
vans which travelled thither from the shores of 
the Black Sea, in order to traffic for those pro- 
ductions which the Issedones imported from 
western Asia. But here, history is lost in com- 
plete darkness. We shall not, however, give up 
all hope of throwing some light upon this ob- 
scurity, particularly with regard to eastern Asia, 
when we shall have entered upon our investiga- 
tion relative to the Indians, in the succeeding 
volume of this work. 



t: Go Ogle 
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I. The twojiTSt Fargarda of the VentUdat, from the 
Zendavesta^. 

Ormuzd, Speaking to Sapetman Zoroaster, said as 
follows: " I have created, O Sapetman Zoroaster, 
a place of delights and abundance, such as no 
other being besides myself could have fonned. 
It is called Eeriene Veedj6, and is more beautiful 
than the whole wide world. Nothing, indeed, 
can be compared to it for pleasantness. 

! have acted first, but Peetiarfe', whose soul is 
immortal, has exercised his own power after me. 

The first fibode of happiness and abundance 
which I created without any mixture of impu- 
rity, was Eeriene Veedjo. Upon this came Ah- 
riman, pregnant with death, and prepared in the 
river which waters Eeriene Veedj6, the great 
serpent of winter, the offspring of Div. 

Here there were then ten months of winter 
and two of summer; whereas formerly the 

' ZtHdannta, by Kleukiib, loin. ii. p. W9. 
' Th« «aurte nl'evil. Ahriman. 

vol,, n. X 
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wama weather lasted seven months, and the cold 
only five. The winter spreads cold all over the 
water, land, and trees ; and is very severe in the 
middle of Eeriene Veedj6. This scourge, how- 
ever, is highly beneficial to mankind ; for scarcely 
has winter begun to appear, than all good things 
shoot forth in abundance. 

The second place of happiness which I, Or- 
muzd, created for an habitation was Soghdi*, 
abounding in men and herds. But the perni- 
cious PeetiarS Ahriman produced swarms of fiies, 
which destroyed the herds. 

The third place of abundance which I fa- 
shioned for an abode, was the great and holy 
Mdore*; then came Ahriman and introduced 
evil speeches. 

The fourth pl^e of delights created by me 
was the pure Bakhdi ', decorated with lofty stand- 
ards ; thereupon came Peetiarfe Ahriman, bringing 
death, and produced an army of ants. 

The fifth pUice of abimdance which I, Or- 
muzd, created was Nesa*, between Moore and 
Bakhdi; then came the deadly Ahriman, and 
brought forth there reprehensible doubt- 

The sixth place of plenty created by me was 
Haroin', celebrated for the number of its inhabi- 

* Without doubt, the modern Al S(^, or Sogdiano. Whether Out ooun- 
ay a slitl infegied with gadBiea mint be determined by futtire tnveikn. 

' MSore, in Choraun, the Haigiann of the Greeks. 

^ Certainly Balkh or Bactria. How formidable an ioTiaion of anU 
mtr be, is well known from their ravagei in Guinea and the WeM India. 

' Neu, a city in Choraaan, the poiilian owigned (o ii in the text «iU 
not allow ua la conibund it with Nyia on the Indian frontier. 

' Probably Herat or Aaia, properly so called. 
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tants. Upon this, Ahriman the destructive pro- 
duced there the highest degree of misery. 

The seventh country and town of abundance 
which I created, was VeekereAnte* with numer- 
ous villages. Here the deadly Ahriman insti- 
tuted the worship of Peris (Furies), which in- 
flamed the anger of Gueshap. 

The eighth country and place of feHcity cr&i 
ated by me, was Oman*, fertile in pastures. 
Thereupon came Ahriman breathing death, and 
poisoned men's hearts. 

Khne&nt6' the abode of wolves, was the ninth 
place of abundance created by me ; but the de- 
structive Ahriman there perpetrated an act 
which rendered the passage of the Bridge Tschi- 
nevad impossible, which is a sin against nature. 

The tenth place of felicity which I, Ormuzd, 
created, was the pure Heerekheeti* ; Hereupon 
the deadly Peetiarfe Ahriman instigated men to a 
crime, which obstructs the passage of the bridge; 
namely, the burial of dead bodies in the earth. 
The eleventh country and town of abundance 
created by me, Ormuzd, was Heetomeante*, the 
intelligent and happy ; but the pernicious Pee- 
tiarS Ahriman introduced there magic, the bad 



• P<rrl>ap» Lahore, ihoi^ we hnve not ■ufBcicnt evidence of its ideii- 


ti.y. 






■neani Kandjlur. 


The bridge of TKhine»fld lesdi from the mounttin Albordi to the vault 








>) OD Ihe border* 


of Indin. 




' Probably llendmrnd in Sbthe&un. 
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art which produces all manner of illusions and 
procures all things. Specious as it may seem, it 
is nevertheless the oflFspring of the evil principle, 
the father of all calamity. Far is it from the great 
one, from him who doeth good ! 

The twelfth place of feHcity created by me, 
Ormuzd, was Raghan*, the abode of three germs, 
rich in understanding and free from passion. 
But the deadly PeetiarS Ahriman sowed there 
the seeds of fatal doubt and presumptuous inso- 
lence. 

The thirteenth country and town of abun- 
dance created by me was Tschekhre', the pow- 
erfid and holy. Here, however, the destructive 
Peetiarfe Ahriman instigated to an action which 
prevents the passage of the bridge, namely, the 
practice of burning the dead. 

The fourteenth place of happiness created by 
me, who am Ormuzd, was Verene*, with four 
corners, forming a square, and the birth-place of 
Feridoim the vanquisher of Zohak . But the deadly 
Peetiar^ Ahriman introduced there and into all its 
dependencies, the monthly pulsations of women. 

The fifteenth place of feUcity, which I, Or- 
muzd, created was Hapte Heando', which rules 
over the seven Indies. India surpasses all the 

' Supposed to be the town of Rey or Bagei. 

• Thii ahoold be Chark in Chonusn. 

* Apparently the district of Pan ; if aiiy doubt remaiai u to the iden- 
tity of name, it it removed bf the cirGumatance of ila being mentioned u 
the counliy of Peridoun, a great hero among the Pernana. 

' There can hardly be any doubt, that Heando i> ihe Zend fcnn far 
Hind. The cad of this, aa netl ai the preceding verse, aeenw lo allude U 
the premature puberty of women in hot climates. 
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rest of the world in power and extent. But the 
destructive PeetiarS Ahriman, the enemy of na- 
ture, inflamed (precipitated ?) the monthly terms 
of the women. 

The sixteenth country and town of happiness 
and abundance which I created was the mighty 
Rengheiao'; the abode of numerous cavaliers 
who acknowledged no superior. But the deadly 
Peetiar^ Ahriman brought hither and into all its 
dependent villages, the raw cold of winter, the 
pernicious gift of Div. 

These countries and towns were all pure and 
embellished with finitful valleys — there was not 
the least uncleanness among them. 

Abundance and Bihisht are the rewsml of him 
who is upright and pure*. He alone is holy and 
pure who doeth holy and pure actions. 



FARGARD II. 

ZoHOASTER asked Ormuzd as follows: "O Or- 
muzd, surroimded with majesty, thou equitable 
judge of the universe, who dost exist by thine 
own power, and who art purity itself; what 
man has first interrogated thee before myself, O 
thou who art Ormuzd ? To whom hast thou 
communicated thy law V Ormuzd replied, " the 

* Tbe locility of ihii place is uncertain ; according to socne, it ii to b« 
found io Atayria. 
'The ordinary roTiDuia orbenrdiciion. 
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pure Jemshid, the chief of men and herds, was 
the first man who enquired of me as thou doest 
now, O Zoroaster 1 To him I imparted a know- 
ledge of the taw. 

" I am Ormuzd, was my reply to him; be obe- 
dient to my law, O pure Jemshid, thou son of 
Vivengham ; meditate upon it and convey it to 
thy people. But," answered Jemshid, " I am 
not just enough to execute thy law, to meditate 
upon it, or to convey its blessings to mankind." 
Upon this I rephed, O Zoroaster, I who am Or- 
muzd, " cannot, Jemshid, execute my law ; can 
he not meditate upon and communicate it to 
mankind ? still less then will he be able to make 
happy the world, my prc^erty ; to bless it with 
fertility and abundance, to be its nourisher, its 
chief, and its sovereign T In mswer to this, O 
Zoroaster, the pure Jemshid rephed, " Yes, I will 
make the world thy peculiar possession, both 
happy, fi'uitfiil, and blessed ; I will provide for 
its necessities, will nomnsh and govern it like a 
&ther, so that under my sovereign care there 
shall be no frosty or scorching wind, no cor- 
ruption, no death ; and the dews shall dis^ 
pear as soon as I repeat the words of thy law." 

"The holy zeal of Jemshid was great before me, 
and therefore he reigned. Whatever his subhme 
tongue commanded, was done immediately. I gave 
to him and his people nourishment, intelligence, 
and a long hfe ; his hand received from me a 
poniard, the blade and hilt of which were gold. 
Upon this. King Jemshid traversed three hun- 
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dred parts' of the earth, inhabited by domestic 
animals as welt as savage, by men, dogs, and 
birds, and filled with ruddy and brilliant fires. 
Before him there were neither tame nor savage 
animals, nor men, nor red-flaming fires; the 
pure Jemshid, the son of Vivengham, produced 
aU." 

" Jemshid arrived in the country of light (the 
south) and found it beautiful. He clave the 
ground with the blade of his 'golden poniard, 
and said, " Sapandomad*, bless us!" He pro- 
ceeded stilt further, and pronounced the holy word, 
accompanied with prayers for wild and tame ani- 
mals and for men. Accordingly the expedition 
of Jemshid through these countries became the 
source of happiness and prosperity to this third 
part of the world. The domestic animals and 
wild beasts as well as men ran together in great 
crowds." 

'* In the same manner did Jemshid traverse the 
two other parts of the world." 

" Jemshid now built Ver, the vast extent of 
which was comprehended in a square enclosure. 
Hither he brought the germ of wild and tame 
animals, of men, dogs, birds, and the ruddy 
bright flame of fire. The water burst forth in 
torrents, and siurounded the grand palace of 
Ver. Here were fowls of all kinds; and the 
ever-fruitful golden fields produced everything 
that was good to eat. Here too the youth were 

■ That it, the third pun. 

* The Iicd (genie) of the einh. 
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shamefaced, modest, respectful, strong, and well 
nourished." 

" Into Ver Jemshid brought the seed of men 
and women. The land was charming and excel- 
lent, and as pxu-e as Bihisht. Hither, too, Jem- 
shid conveyed the germ of all kinds of animals, 
of all trees, and all nourishment. The little hills 
of this country exhaled agreeable perfumes." 

"Among all the inhabitants of Verefchue', 
there was no man who commanded with seve- 
rity; no be^ar; no impostor who would se- 
duce people to the worship of Diu; no con- 
cealed enemy ; no cruel tyrant, the oppressor of 
mankind ; no ravenous tooth." 

'* Jemshid caused nine streets to be built in the 
large towns, six in those of moderate size, and 
three in the Mnall ones. Jemshid constructed 
at Ver a palace on an eminence, which was sur- 
rounded with a waU, and its interior was divided 
into several apartments and well lighted." 

" Jemshid endeavoured with all his might ta 
render Ver complete, according to the command- 
ment which I, Ormuzd, gave to him." 

Abundance and Bihisht, etc. etc. 

' Thai is Ver, rich iii every blessing. 
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On the cuneiform character, and particularly the in- 
teriptioni at Persepolit, by G. F. Grotefend. 

You request me. Sir, to furnish you with a brief 
sketch of the result of my enquiries into the cu- 
neiform character, and particularly the inscrip- 
tions at Persepolis, for the purpose of subjoining 
to the new edition of the first part of your Re- 
searches into the Politics and Commerce of the 
Nations of Antiquity. To a request so flatter- 
ing, I shall endeavour to furnish the best answer 
I am able, and so much the more willingly, as 1 
have been for some time waiting for a favourable 
opportunity of publicly testifying my acknow- 
ledgments to your kindness and friendship. Al- 
though in the present sketch we have only to 
do with the inscriptions of Persepohs, and spe- 
cially with the kind I have deciphered, I shall 
nevertheless take advantage of your permission, 
to extend my remarks to the other kinds of cu- 
neiform inscriptions, as far as may be compatible 
with the limits of the present essay ; it having 
been discovered that the general conclusions 
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drawn in my first Treatise, were only applicable 
to the inscriptions at Persepolis. I shall there- 
fore, first of all, endeavour to determine with 
exactness the particular as well as general cha- 
racter of all the known species of cuneiform 
writing, and then submit the results obtained 
from an examination of all the species, before I 
proceed to a detailed notice of the Zend inscrip- 
tions which I have succeeded in deciphering. 

In my first Treatise, the cuneiform inscriptions 
are divided according to the comitries where 
they are found, into three classes ; viz. the Ba- 
bylonian, the Persian, and the jEgyptico-Per- 
sian. But as both the Persian and the Babylo- 
nian species have been discovered in Egypt, it is 
obvious the above division is inadmissible, in a 
case where the cuneiform character is to be exar 
mined with reference to its distinctive peculiari- 
tjes. Neither ceui we admit of a classification of 
these inscriptions, according to the nail or ar- 
row-headed form of the letters, because the very 
same characters, which, on the Babylonian 
bricks, resemble nails, or da^ers, are observed 
to take the form of an arrow or hammer, or even 
simple lines, when graven on a finer sort of stone. 
Under these circumstances I shall endeavour to 
define the several species in some other manner, 
first pointing out the distinctive character of cu- 
neiform writing in general, and then classifying 
the different kinds according to the different con- 
struction of their letters. 

In the first place, I exclude all kinds of writ- 
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ing, more or less alike, which were used in the 
west and north of Europe, and confine to the 
term crnieiform those inscriptions only which 
have been discovered in the different provinces 
of the ancient Persian empire^. These inscrip- 
tions are distinguished from all other modes of 
writing adopted in the east, by the absence of 
everything like roundness : some specimens, it is 
true, present the appearance of circular charac- 
ters ; but upon comparing them with others, it 
is evident, that this form is rather a fault of the 
copyer than the true shape of the original. In 
my opinion, the cuneiform letters appear to have 
been exclusively destined for the ptupose of en- 
graving on stone, or other durable materials em- 
ployed in public monuments; on urns, gems, 
seals, talismans, or amulets, etc., and were never 
intended for the ordinary purposes of writing, as 
in the latter case they were, Kke the hierogly- 
phics of Egypt, probably replaced by another 
kind of character more adapted to the wants of 
the people'. — The elementary strokes of all cu- 

' Wilh nspect to the extent of country orer which cuneifDnn writing 
prevailed. Me the Hall. JUg. Lilt. Zeitung. for April 1S20, No. IDS. 

* A panicuUr kind of Teiy hard baked bricks, found in the ruini of 
■Bcieiit Bal^hHi, ofwbich I gave thafint account, at x\m Fandgmbai dtt 
Orirwti, ToL tL No. 2, p. 161, and on nbich Miinter bncied he diuo- 
Tcred tome aalroooroical abaervationi, have been compared with ottier 
■paciiDeBa, and found to contain document*. On certnin of them the 
Btme of Daiiua, or Mtne other Peraian king, ig engraved, in the third 
■pcciea of Fenepotitan characlet, which ia the ume as the Babj'lanian ; 
VMM rfthem are sealed on the aides, wilh a device, under which ii found 
the name of the witneai; or instead of ■ seal, they bear the impress of a 
oylindei. Two of them are furnished with so iDegiUe inscription, the 
characters of whicb partly reaemble Chaldce ; tboi^ they do not appear 
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neiform writing are composed of wedges so 
called, and angles, which M. Murr has also 
denominated swallow-tails. Those writers who 
consider angular forms simply as the union 
of two wedges placed obliquely, and who 
therefore assume the wedge as the only stroke 
peculiar to this species of writing, are cer- 
tfunly mistaken, because, in consequence of such 
imion the character receives quite a different 
form. Besides, these small angles, in many of 
the inscriptions, except those of Persepolis, ^)- 
pear to make up but one perfect triangle, the 
principal angle of which inclines to the left, so 
that, particularly when connected by a trans- 
verse wedge, they bear the ^pearance of a 
single wedge turned towards the left. In addi- 
tion to the we(^e-like and angular forms, we find 
on bricks, gems, and cylinders, and in both the 
lai^ inscriptions discovered in Babylon and Per- 
Eoa, certain marks of conjunction, which however 
cannot be considered as integral portions of the 



to (lifibr IVom ibe Fehlvi engraved oa ancient n 
plained. Thii mitiDg;, engraven b; some mare receot poMenor of tlie 
documents, (one ofwhicb ia lubtcribed with the name ofDarioi, utd the 
second witb that of another king, in the cuneiform cbaracter of Bahjlon, 
the original being partly eraaed, in reference lo vhich the new iincrip- 
lion u upiide datm,) hu been confounded by H. Kopp, in bii BiUtr wti 
tdir0eii dtr Vnrxeit, (hieroglyphics and writing of antiquity,) vol. ii. p. 
154, with * Fhonician inicription alio of later date, and faindy intcribcd 
in three lines on a Babylonian brick, in such a way, lunireTer, that, lo vtt 
the expreuiDn of M. Bellino, it is very easy to leave the cbaracten oiK 
aitogelber, though not as H. Kopp suppose*, to dedpber them, (n that 
cbaractera, which are gfraTen on a bride, simply baked in the son, I 
think I can discover the words " Ben dulkalnin," (son of the rayi of the 
sun,) though M; Kopp ii of a different opiniiHi. 
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cuneiform character, because in precbely similar 
cases where they would be no less essential, they 
are altogether wanting, and in fact do not occur 
in any of the Persepolitan inscriptions. On the 
other hand, when upon comparing similar pas- 
sages in different inscriptions, we find these 
marks of conjunction employed instead of small 
wedges, this interchange of the two characters 
must he attributed to a mistake of the copyer*. 
The elements of the cuneiform character from 
the ruins of Persepolis are exhibited in the most 
perfect manner, and in their full size, by M. Murr, 
in the Journal zur Kurutgesckkhte, Vol. IV. Tab. 
I. Fig. E. 1, 2, 3. In order to characterize them 
with definitive accuracy, I shall make the follow- 
ing observations. 

1. The wedge-shaped characters, whether pri- 
mary or accesssory, great or small, in every 
specimen of inscription, assume chiefly four 
directions, but always so that their principal in- 
cUnation is from top to bottom, or, in other 
words, from left to right. They are either per- 
pendicular or horizontal, or inclining obliquely 
upwards or downwards: but their points are 

* It U neceuny to repeat here an obaerratioo irhkh bu noi been 
•uiBriently attended (a. It U, that the niMi exact copjer haa not alwaya, 
or indeed even could copy an inacription with mch minute accutaej aa 
to repreient aU the peculiariiie* of the or^naL Nay, wore, it ia Teiy 
paniUe 6a niatakei to have crept into the original itielf, ai well a« the 
copy; and an enlighiend rritic ia theTcToTe free to coirect the draught of 
an inacription when he can do lo on valid groundt. In &Gt, had I de- 
pended wiely on Niebuhr'i copy, my atlempta to decipher iheae inicrip- 
tion* would have lucceeded juat aa lillle as tbcne of my predeeetion who 
were more acrupuloua. 
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neither turaed directly upwards, or transversely 
to the left. Should they appear occasionaUy to 
assume the latter direction, it is either owing to 
the fault of the copyist, or else the particular 
character is composed of an angle. The initial 
sign upon all the bricks, which represents an 
assemhlage of all the directions of the cuneiform 
character crossing each other, is copied in Murr's 
Journal (vol. IV. tab. I. fig. C.) under the form 
of a star with eight rays. Pietro della Valle, 
who discovered the same sign on some bricks in 
the desert, compares it, in Hke manner, to an eight- 
rayed star ; but in no one species of cuneiform 
writing are all these eight directions found to 
exist at the same time. 

2. The angular-shaped character, whether 
great or small, affects only one direction, so 
that the opening is constantly turned to the 
right. When it happens to be otherwise, it is 
in consequence of the copyer having confounded 
the angular with the wedge form, as for instance, 
in the inscription of the royal mantle quoted by 
Le Bruyn ; or from his having reversed the cha- 
racter, as is'the case with the name of Gushtasp 
in Niebuhr, fig. C, which M. de Murr has cited 
as the only instance in Niebuhr's inscriptions 
where the angular letters are placed one over 
the other, like a roof. The Babylonian angular 
character, the opening of which is turned 
towards the left, is composed for the most part 
either of lines of conjunction crossing each 
other, as is observable upon a comparison of cer- 
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tain bricks, or of the union of two oblique wedge- 
shaped letters. Accordingly, we find on some 
bricks a character which appears to consist of 
two half moons turned to the left, and placed 
one over the other, but which, in point of fact, 
according to its real design, is composed of four 
oblique wedges, so placed as to form a zigzag. 

This very character, which on the cylinders 
ordinarily stands at the commencement of the 
second line, has, in various copies, the appear- 
ance of a Latin B unrounded, thus |^ , or wiUiout 
the stroke of conjunction which precedes it, that 
of a Latin W placed sideways, as J , beades many 
other distorted and connected forms, which seri- 
ously augment the difficulties of deciphering them. 

These preliminary notices are enough to shew, 
beyond the possibility of mistake, in what direc- 
tion we are to read a cimeiform inscription. 
That is to say, we must place ourselves in such 
a manner, that the points of the vertical wedge 
letters may look downwards, and those of the 
oblique ones, as well as the openings of the 
angular letters, may be turned to the right. 
This being observed, we shall find that no 
cuneiform writing has a perpendicular, but al- 
ways an horizontal direction, and that the ac- 
companying figures occurring on gems and 
cylinders, afford no sort of criterion as to the 
real direction of the writing. The fragment of 
a stone covered with cuneiform letters, which 
was found near Suez, and copied by Gen. Dugua 
for Denon, (Voyage, pi. 124,) and which repre- 
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sents the head of a Persian, with a hawk's wing 
ahove it, in token of apotheosis, will furnish a 
striking example of the very little connexion 
subsisting between these figures and the direction 
of the writing by their side, as well as the slight 
dependence to be placed on some copies. The 
inscription on the above stone, is only dis- 
tinguishable from the cuneiform writing in tiie 
Zend language at Persepolis, by the absence of 
any division between the words ; and, with the 
exception of two or three inconsiderable mis- 
takes in the copy, and an unfinished U standing 
by itself, represents pretty clearly the words 
DdrheHsch KhacMIudh egkri, (that is, Darius the 
valiant king) ; in the beginning, however, three 
letters and a half, and at the end, three are 
wanting, and the royal title is expressed in the 
ordinary manner by a monogram. We cannot 
reasonably doubt the correctness of this inter- 
pretation, as Count Caylus has already pub- 
lished an account of an Egyptian um furnished 
with a similar inscription relative to Xerxes, and 
the hawk's wing alludes to the apotheosis of 
Darius, an honour which, according to Diodorus 
in his first book, was never rendered in Egypt 
to any other living monarch but Darius. Sup- 
posing our explanation to be correct, we may 
remark, that the characters of this inscription 
are traced in such an^inverted manner, that it is 
almost impossible to read them, except by elevar 
ting the stone itself above one's head'. 

^ 1( bus lubiequenlly been aiceriuini-d Ibat the iruunplion uti Bgam 
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The different species of cuneiform writing are 
determined by the degree of simplicity apparent 
in the foriiiation of characters, by means of the 
two elementary strokes before noticed. The 
letters on the monuments at Persepolis are the 
least complicated of any ; and of the three kinds 
of writing there found, the first place is assigned 
on the urn discovered by Count Gaylus to the 
most simple, and the second to the more so of 
the two others. According to this arrangement, 
therefore, the various kinds of cuneiform charac- 
ter may be classified in the following manner. 

1. First of all, rank the cuneiform charac- 
ters of the Persepolitan inscriptions, which in 
their turn may be subdivided into three classes, 
each of them exactly indicated on the ruins of 
Persepolis, as well as on the urn of Count Cay- 
lus. The first, deciphered by me in the Zend, 
that is, in all probability, the Median language, 
is found above one of the windows of Darius's 
palace. The second, which is to the right of 
these windows, would seem to belong to the 
Parsi, the language of the true Persians. The 
third, which is situated to the left, or to the 
right of the spectator, likewise exhibits all the 
characteristics of some other Persian dialect; 
theabsence of any prefixes shews that it cannot be- 

upon thU >bin« were copinl ftwn diflbrent parts of ■ monument creeled 
onder the Penian king Daiitu, on the cnnal which joined (he Nile with 
the Bed Sea ; and that Ihe aNeDce of any division between (he wordi wai 
entirely the fault oC the tranecriber. A perleot copj of thb inicriptiDn 
would fiirniih the beat pmtt oT (he correctneM of nj interpretation. 
Coropart my treatise in the Funlfriibm in Orienlt, vol. ti. No, 3, p. 
U2, aq. 

VOL. n. Y 
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long to the Semitic femily. The second species, 
viiich occupies an intermediate rank between 
the two others, is distinguished from the first, 
which I consider to be the ancient Assyrian 
writing mentioned in one of the letters attributed 
to Themistocles, by the circum^»nce of its con- 
taining less of the angular than the oblique 
wedge letter; while it difiers from the third 
kind by the absence of any obUqne/ or crossing 
wedge letters. 

2. Next to the above, we must class the 
writing on a stone described by M. MMn, (Monn- 
mens Antiques, pi. VIII. IX. No. 1.) the cha- 
racters of which partly resemble the Perse- 
politan of the third kind, and partly those of the 
Babylonian bricks, gems, and cylinders, withont 
however being perfectly sinnlar. We may also 
remaxk in this writing, some of the strokes of 
union which choract^ize the Babylonian cimei- 
fbnn letters. 

3, The third and -last rai^ will be assigned to 
the characters of the large inscription found in 
the ruins of ancient Babylon, together with those 
on the bricks, gems, and cylinders, recently pub- 
lished at London by the East India company. 
These are the most compMcaied of any, and 
present not only the same characters, but also 
the same words, and occasionally evea the same 
contents. This kind of writing is distinguished 
by the multiplication of the strokes of union, 
and by t^e sign resembling a star with eight 
rays, which occurs at the commencement of all 
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writing on bricks, as may be seen in the large 
inscription of London. As this peculiar sign is 
only met with in the cuneiformwritingof this class, 
I have for that reason included under it the bricks 
and gems of the desert extending &om Basora to 
Aleppo, which are mentioned by Fietro della 
Valle, as well as the ja^[>ers, made known to us 
through the medium of the East India Company. 

Of each of these specimens of cimeiform writ* 
ing, I shall venture to submit the following 
elementary |Hinciple£^ as the general result of 
my examination. 

1. The cuneiform inscriptions are all written 
in a horizontal direction, from left to right, by no 
means however vertically, or alternately &om 
right to left, and from left to right 

It is almost two hundred years since Pietro 
della Valle (Voyage, Paris, 1746, tom. V. p. 
320, sq.) and Figueroa, the ambassatktr from the 
eourt of Philip III. of Spain, came to a similar 
conclusion from examining the wedge-shaped 
and angular inscriptions of PersepoUs ; viz. that 
the cuneiform writing proceeded from left to 
light ; and this general principle has been con- 
firmed by so many particular examinations of 
each species, that I have not room to notice 
them alL When Chardin, however, (Travels, p* 
168,) accompanies the renuu*k of Figueroa with 
the obserratioo, that cuneiform writing is also 
read from top to bottcmi, like tbe Chinese, (al- 
luding particularly to the inscriptions over the 
t2 
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windows of Darius's palace,) he qo more contra- 
dicts our opinion, than if he said, that is was 
also read in a circular manner, as is actually 
the case with an inscription which completely 
surrounds the head of a cameo in Tassie's col- 
lection, (fiatpe Catat. No. 65S,) because in the 
latter instance, the characters are arranged like 
the legends on our money, so that the direc- 
tion fi*om left to right is still preserved, as in the 
horizontal situation. The analogy between the 
three species of the Persepolitan writing proves 
incontestably that they are to be read from left 
to right; and the same holds good alsowithr^^ard 
to the Babylonian bricks. It is evident also. 
that Niebuhr must have drawn the same conclu- 
sion, £rom his having remarked, (vol. II. p. 143,) 
that in the inscriptions graven on the door-^xKts 
of the bxiilding I. (Nieb. tab. XXIV. E.F.G.) 
two characters occurring on one of the doors to 
the right, at the end of the third line, were re- 
peated on the other door to the left, at the com- 
mencement of the fourth hne. 

When M. Hager, at the end of his last treatise, 
Ilhtstrasiotte d'uno Zodiaco OrietUaU, maintains 
that the cuneiform writing of Babylon descends 
like the Chinese in perpendicular columns, of 
which the farthest to the right is the first; his 
opinion certainly corresponds with the series of 
signs I have adopted, though he reverses the 
inscriptions themselves, being misled by the Unes 
drawn as a mark of separation, and by the po- 
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sition of these inscriptions on the cylinder eilong- 
side of the figures. That all the Babylonian in- 
scriptions are to be read in the manner I have 
before prescribed, that is to say, in the initial 
sign of all the bricks, the vertical wedge-letters 
turn their points downwards, while the oblique 
ones, on the contrary, turn theirs to the right, 
is proved by the great London inscription, which 
is written from left to right, as demonstrably, as 
M. Millin has already shewn in the case of the 
stone found near Tak-Kesra. The same may be 
said of the gems and cylinders charged with 
similar writing; though being intended for impres- 
sion, and for the purpose of attesting documents, 
they generally present the characters reversed. 
M. Lichtenstein was therefore too precipitate, when 
be inferred firom the oriental origin of the cunei- 
form wilting, that it must in consequence be read 
from right to left. He was supported in this 
conclusion by a specious argument of M. Wahl, 
(Algemeine Geshichie der Morgenldndischen Spra- 
cken. Qeneral History of Orienial Languages, p. 
618,) (who however really maintained a different 
opinion,) and forthwith he set about deciphering 
the cuneiform character, upon principles al- 
together arbitrary, with the assistance of some 
known alphabet, without having previously com- 
pared the different inscriptions together. In 
confounding the term oriental with Aramean, 
it never occurred to him that the writing of an 
oriental people might very well have a direction 
quite contrary to the Aramean ; and that there 
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might be inscriptions engraven on stones from 
left to ri^t, while the ordinary mode of writing 
followed an opposite direction. 

2. All cuneiform writing is composed of letters, 
and not merely of syllaluc signs. 

The principle which I have just laid down 
has scarcely been combated, except by a single 
writer ; and yet in reference to the more com- 
plicated species of cimeiform writing, almost all 
my predecessors have taken an opposite view of 
the qnestion. It will therefore be worth my 
while to establish its correctness by a particular 
review, under certam limitations, of each kind of 
cuneiform writing. 

It is perfectly certain that none of these writ- 
ings are composed of signs or compendious cha- 
racters, for, generally, several enter into the com- 
position of one word ; and there are words com- 
pounded of as many as eleven characters in the 
first species of Persepolitan writing, of nine in 
the second, and of seven in the rest Besides, 
under the supposition that any of the compli- 
cated specimens of cimeiform writing were hiero- 
glyphic, I cannot conceive why the same cha- 
racters should be so often repeated, or why se- 
veral of them should even immediately succeed 
each other two or three times running. In the 
first case, supposing the mode of writing to be 
by signs, it is obvious, the circle of ideas must be 
extremely confined ; while the other supposition 
is inadmissible, except we limit the number of 
these fflgns to a few such words, as " king," 
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" lord," " prince," " sacred," etc., not ei^Hreased 
in as many characters. It is very true, that the 
redu{^cf^on of a sign might signify the dual 
number, as its triple repetition might stand for 
the plural, because in Duperron's Vocabulary of 
the Zend and Pehlvi, the dual is usually marked 
by the number two, as the plural is by three. 
But then the repetition of these signs would be 
more frequent than it is ; we should meet with 
several signs foUowing each other in immediate 
successitm ; and, what is of much more conse- 
quence, the triple repetition, as a mark of the 
plural, would be more common than the simple 
reduplication ; the reverse of which, however, is 
evident from examining the inscriptions. I am 
convinced, therefore, that none of the cuneilbiin 
writings are composed of signs or whole words. 
It would be less easy to prove that they do not 
consist of simple syllabic writing in the strict ac- 
ceptation of the term; but that, on the contrary, 
the whole of the signs employed, though with 
consideTd[)le variations, might be arranged under 
one alphabet It is essential to remark, that the 
more complicated the characters are, the fewM- 
(tf them enter into the composition of a word; 
a circnm^ance which would lead us to infer, 
that even though all cuneiform writing was al- 
phabetic, yet the manner of composing syllables 
and words of letters was necessarily subject to 
considerable variation. 1 shall th^efore endea- 
vour to enumerate all the possible varieties of 
compoiundiag ^phabetical ^ns before I [moceed 
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to examine each- species of cuneiform writing in 
detail. 

Literal writing then may either employ con- 
sonants alone, and designate the vowels by in- 
tercalated signs, placed above or below the con- 
sonants, as is the case in several eastern alpha- 
bets, or, agreeably to western usage, it may ele- 
vate the marks for repeating consonants, as 
well as those for vowels, to the rank of indepen- 
dent letters ; or, in short, it may employ particu- 
lar signs for denoting a short or long vowel, an 
acute or a grave, as, for example, in the ancient 
Persian. Accordingly the letters of a partiGular 
syllable might be written in an isolated form, or 
they might be joined together, and in fact, like 
several alphabets of southern Asia, certain acces- 
sory marks might be added to the consonants, 
according to the different vowels subjoined to 
them, so that the writing would appear at first 
to be syllabic, while in reahty, from its alphabe- 
tical construction, and the analogy of its signs, it 
would truly be a writing composed of separate 
characters. If we consider this last species of 
writing as formed of letters, I will boldly venture 
to assert, that every kind of cuneiform writing is 
in like manner composed of characters ; but if 
the propriety of that appellation be disputed, I 
must certainly allow the most complicated spe- 
cies of cuneiform writing to be syllabic, though 
it may also possess certain signs to represent the 
vowels ; thus in the Persepolitan inscriptions we 
meet with monograms to denote whole words. 
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The perfectly opposite nature of the Persian and 
Aramean tongues will not allow us to suppose, in 
the case of the Persian or Babylonian remains, 
the existence of any syllabic writing, like that of 
Japan. 

It is now time, however, for me to speak of 
each kind of cuneiform writing in particular, for 
it becomes necessary in this place more espe- 
cially to mark the distinction between them. 

The first of the Persepolitan kinds of writing 
is now generally allowed to be alphabetical, since 
M. M. Tychsen and Miinter were so fortunate as 
to discover the sign, denoting the separation of 
words, and which intercludes irom two to eleven 
characters on both sides, though the sum of all 
the primitive characters never exceeds forty. 
M. Tychsen has observed, that in several in- 
scriptions, the series of signs so frequently occur- 
ring is replaced by a monogram ; and very pro- 
bably he might have succeeded in deciphering the 
whole writing before myself had he taken this 
monogram for the title, and not for the name 
of the king. A more successful attempt has now 
proved that this species of writing has not only 
particular signs to represent the vowels as well 
as the consonants, but that, like the ancient 
Zend inscription discovered by Anquetil Duper- 
ron, it also distinguishes the long vowels fi'om 
the short and acute. M. Tychsen appears to 
consider the second and third kinds as specimens 
of this mode of writing ; while M. Miinter re- 
gards the second as syllabic and the third as 
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bievc^lyphic. For myself, 1 am no more at li- 
berty than my predecessors entirely to reelect 
this opinion, as long as the inscriptions in ques- 
tion have not yet been completely deciphered ; 
nevertheless, from the comparison I have made 
of analogous inscriptions, I feel myself justified 
in asserting, that neith^ of these two kinds is a 
writing of signs; since both in one and the 
other, though less frequehtly in the third, we may 
remark the occurrence of iniSections composed of 
several signs. With respect to the second kind, 
owing to the great number of multiplied signs 
which it exhilnts for detached words, I must al- 
low its employment of particular signs for the 
long and short vowels, as well as signs of conso- 
nants, including the vowel, provided I am not 
mistaken in my opinion, that certain words of 
the first kind are cited literally in the second. 
On the other hand, as to the third species of 
writing, which has occasion for very few signs in 
the composition of words, though the number it 
employs is nevertheless much greater than that 
of our a^habets, I must absolutely deny it the 
use of Towel signs altogether ; and therefore I 
concede the employment of consonants, includ- 
ing a vowel, in cases where one consonant alone 
would be insufficient. As &r as regards the othw 
Sfiecimens of cuneiform writing, I have not beoi 
ahle to compare them with any that has already 
been dec^>hered,.8^ch as the Persepolitan ; but 
after having con^ared them with several analo- 
gous inscriptions, such as those on bricks ; imd 
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collated numerous passages ftoxa the lai^e in- 
scriptions, I can confidently venture to assert, 
that they do not contain a coinpendiotis writing 
of signs, because it is easy to discover in them 
instances of foiu* or five characters following in 
succession, and, as it were, connected together. 
I have already observed in another place", that 
I consider syllabic and literal writing, to a cer- 
tain extent, as identical terms, as long as we can 
apply them indifierently to a species of writing, 
which, like the Hebrew, excludes the vowels 
from the rank of consonants, and unites, by 
means of connecting strokes, such of the conso- 
nants as are immediately dependent on each 
other. Whoever wishes to know my reasons 
for holding this opinion, will find them detailed 
at length in the literary periodical already al- 
luded to ; I shall only add, that considered under 
this point of view, I allow the great inscription, 
published by Millin, to possess the same charac- 
ter as the Babylonian cuneiform writing. It 
would be unreasonable to expect more d^isive 
proofe, till such time as we possess a complete 
interpretation of one of the most complicated 
specimens of this kind of writing ; for the pre- 
sent, it will be enough to have shewn, that none 
of the cuneiform inscriptions are stenognq)hic, or 
composed of signs representing whole words, 
and that consequently their explanation is by no 
means impracticable. 

' hUlUgttablatl der JnaUcluit AUgemoMM LilteraiuruUmg, ISZt, 
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Let us now then proceed to an examinatioii 
of my own method of deciphering the first spe- 
cies of Persepolitan writing ; after which I shall 
endeavour to fiiiTiish a brief sketch of the results 
obtained from myinterpretation as far as theymay 
interest the general historian. With regard to my 
mode of procedure and manner of deciphering, 
they are both so excellently laid down by the 
Baron Silvestre de Sacy, in a letter to M. Mil- 
hn, (Magasin Encyclopedique Annee VIII. tome 
V. p. 438,) that I need only refer the reader to 
that source. But as it might prove interesting 
to know how a person, without any profound ac- 
quaintance with oriental languages, has been able 
to decipher a species of Asiatic writing of the 
most remote antiquity, of which the alphabet, 
the language, and the contents, were equally 
unknown, I may as well enter into a few de- 
tails relative to the history of my interpretar 
tion. 

Among the inscriptions of the first kind, there 
are two very accurately copied by Niebuhr, (Vol. 
ii. tab. xxiv. B. and G.) They are accompanied 
with translations evidently made from the two 
other kinds of writing which are of the same 
size, and, according to all appearance, of the same 
contents; and therefore as the first kind is in 
general the most simple of al! the cuneiform 
writings, my predecessors have applied them- 
selves to decipher it in preference to the rest. 
From the same point also I took my own de- 
parture, particularly as the word recognized by 
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Tychser and Miinter as the key of the whole al- 
phabet ocrcurs most frequently in the species in 
question ; and supposing with Tychsen, that we 
must look for titles of kings in the inscriptions 
placed over their portraits (Niebuhr, Travels, vol. 
ii. p. 112, 117), I felt convinced that the woi-d 
so often repeated, must signify " King." Having 
therefore arrived at the same principle as Tych- 
sen and Miinter, without perusing any work 
upon cuneiform writing, and without seeing any 
other copies than those of Le Bruyn and Nie- 
buhr', I translated the two inscriptions ac- 
cording to the analogy of those in Pehlvi deci- 
phered by M. de Sacy in the following manner. 

N. N. REX. MAGNUS (?) REX. REGUM. (rEX. — UM.) 
FiLius — . (regis). STIRPS. ACHAEMENIS (?) ( ) 

I was thus naturally led to infer, that these two 
kings must be father and son, because the king 
in Niebuiir's pi. G was called the son of the king 
in pi. £ ; and because in both the translations of 
the other kinds of writing, there existed the 
same connexion between the two names. Upon 
this I examined Heeren's Researches, and the 
essay of M. Munter, in order to ascertain the 
particular age of the Persian kings, to which the 

* I ranoot omit exprening my obli^tious to my fellDV-helper and 
friend M. Fiorillo, at that time lecretary to the libroiy, and afiennurdi 
magitttr bgtnt at Goitigen, who lint persuaded me to atlempc decipher- 
ing ibCK inBcriptioiu, and auiited me with hii advice for tlie Hrat eight 
to SfUen day*, duKng which I wai buiied in eit^lUhing the general 
piiodpln. To the aame penon I am alio Indebted for the liberal and 
frlendlr communication of whatpver esaeniially concerned the literature 
«r cuneiform writing. 
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bas-reliefs in the ruins of Peraepofis belonged, 
and thereby to discover the names ^ipticidsle to 
them, the only way in which I could possibly 
succeed in finding out the signification of certain 
letters, and ultimately by this means elucidate 
the whole of them. Being fiilly persuaded, from 
an examination of the contemporary Greek his- 
torians, whose writings are the most circumstan- 
tial of any we know, that I must in this case 
look for two kings of the dynasty of the Achse- 
menides, I in consequence ran over the list, and 
successively applied the names to the characters 
of the inscriptions. These names could obvi- 
ously be neither Cyrus nor Cambyses, because the 
names occurring in the inscriptions do not begin 
with the same letter: Cyrus and Artaserxes 
were equally inapplicable, because in reference to 
the characters, the first is too short and the 
second too long; there only remained therefore 
the names of Darius and Xerxes ; and these lat- 
ter agreed so exactly with the characters, that I 
could not heEUtate in selecting them. Besides. 
in the inscription relative to the son, the royal 
title was also attributed to the father, but not 
in the one relating to the latter ; an observation 
which holds good with regard to the PersepoUtan 
inscriptions generally. Having thus found out 
more than twelve letters, among which were 
precisely those composing the royal title, with 
the exception of only one, the next buaness was 
to g^ve these names, hitherto merely known to us 
by Greek pronunciation, their true Persian form, 
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in order, by ascertaining the correct value of 
each character, to decipher the king's title, and 
thereby also to determine the particular lan- 
guage in which the inscriptions were written. The 
Zendavesta of Anquetil Duperron appeared to 
furnish the best information on the sul^ect, espe- 
cially as the frequent use of vowels had already 
inclhied M. Miinter towards the Zend. From 
this authority I learned that the Greek name of 
Hystaspes was pronoimced, in Persian, Gosh- 
tasp, Gustasp, Kistasp, or Wistasp. Here, then^ 
were the seven first letters of the word Hystas- 
pes in the inscription of Darius, already pointed 
out; while a comparison of all the royal titles 
led me to conclude, that the three last formed 
the inflection of the genitive case sii^ular. It 
is scarcely possible to admit the conjecture c^ 
M. Duperron, that the name of Darius was pro- 
nounced, in Persian, EmUen^eah; for in Re- 
lancPs Dissertation, De vet. ling. Pert. I observe 
the following quot^on from Strabo ' ; rhv Aa- 
pcM^v (consequently in the nominative Dariatxt, 
or, according to the Persian system, Dariavesh) 
Aapeiov iied\etrav ; and it is not easy to conceive 
why the Greeks and the Hebrew writers should 
have transformed Eanter^etk into Dareiot or 
Dariaveeh. 1 confined myself, therefore, to the 
word Darius, orDariavesh, and only endeavoured 
to find out the Persian sounds in the name of 
Xerxes. Without stoj^ing at the name of Artax- 
erxes in the Pehlvi or the modem Persian, I gave 
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the preference to the Zend, taking as a model the 
word Araxes, on which Duperron makes the fol- 
io wingremark in the MSmoires de rAcademie Royale 
del Inscriptions, torn. xxxi. page 367. " Araxes 
is formed from Weorokeshe or Warakshe, sim- 
ply by dropping the first letter; and Kshe'n always 
represented in Greek by f." In consequence, I 
had no hesitation in transforming the name of 
Xerxes into Kshershe or Ksharsha, being guided 
by the letters indicated in the words Hys- 
taspes and Darius ; the only difficulty was the 
occurrence of and additional sign between the 
first sh and the e, which last Miinter rightly 
conjectured to be the first letter of the Zend al- 
phabet, and Vhich has also the value of an open 
a. Having compared afresh all the inscriptioDs 
given by Niebuhr and Le Bruyn, . in order to 
assure myself that the names were faithfully 
copied, I found that the fourth character in the 
word Hystaspes ought to be composed of three 
principal wedges of the same length ; but that in 
the name of Xerxes, the third character ought 
to be written with only one, and the fifth, on the 
contrary, with three transverse wedges. This 
circumstance led me to remark, that the third 
character in the name of Xerxes was synony- 
mous with the fourth and last of the royal title ; 
and as the three first signs in this title had been 
ascertained by means of the name of Xerxes, and 
the last but one, by that of Hystaspes, I endea- 
voured to decipher the whole, in order to find 
out the meaning of the unknown sign, which 
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also occurs in the name of Darius, after the three 
first characters representing the syllable Dar. 
The vocabulary of the Zend language, by M. 
Duperron, presented no word under the letters 
Ktke, signifying King, but a number of equiva- 
lent forms under Kshhe, which led me to under- 
stand the language of the inscription, and proved 
to a certainty that the first letter in the name of 
Xerxes was Kh; but I found no clue to the 
meaning of the imknown sign. In the mean 
while, however, as no form of the Zend accorded 
better with the characters of the inscription than 
that of Khsheio, I assumed this unknown sign as 
the mark of aspiration, or a long A. I was the 
less scrupulous in admitting some such sign of 
aspiration, as I had before observed in the Zen- 
davesta a number of words written sometimes 
with, at others without an h ; and had also met 
with a remark (in the Metnohres already quoted, 
page 365,) to the effect, that " a final a is aspi- 
rated as if it was followed by an h." This also 
would serve to explain satisfactorily the third 
character in the name of Xerxes, as welt as the 
fourth in that of Darius ; and the h woidd apply 
with equal propriety to the inflection of the gen- 
itive case singular ahe, and to the end of the 
word ah so often occurring, as tsh does to the 
inflection of the genitive plural etshao. I have 
recognized this aspiration in several words of the 
Persepolitan inscriptions ; as for example in Da- 
kutshao, which I at flrst supposed to stand for 
Daharum, but which a continued study of the 
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Zend language has shewn me to be synonymous 
with paptdorum. But since M. de Sacy has made 
several well-grounded objections* relative to the 
names of Xerxes and Darius, I began to con- 
jecture, that this sign might also serve to deter- 
mine the correct pronunciation of the names in 
which it occurs, and provide against their being 
enounced Khskerske instead of Khthrenke, or 
Da^e-ush instead of Z)or-««A*. 

In this case, one might imagine the aspirate 
to be changed, after certain consonants, into w or 
y, so that the two names just mentioned would 
be pronounced Khskwershe and Daryeush or Dar- 
yeoesh; a supposition which may serve to ex- 
plain how the Hebrews, like the Egyptians, by 
placing an a before each word commencing with 
two silent consonants, in order to facOitate 



* I am not lo scTupuIoiu as M. de Sicj about the mnipondon oft ia 
the nord Klulihtrthe, iiuteiid or Khththrtlu ; particuUrl; a* tbal lecmed 
Bchoiar himself obaervn in hU Uiawirt, M. de Stutaald. p. 17S. (>ee 
■too p. I9t.) " In the name of Sapor, the helk of the laal ayllahle u 
placed after the iricA, which makes Schapoiirh." — "On the rerene, die 
the name of the kitig i> well engraved, but the vaa o( (he syllable paiiri 
U placed aAer the itlh, which maket SchaitpluHiri." 

' The name* of Dariu* and Xcnei do not appear to be limpte, but com- 
pound wordi, of which (he fint part ia an abbreviatioa of Dora (Lord) 
and Xihah (King) ; which is the reason whj (Uius Lampridius in Alex. 
Several, calls Aruxerxei "paUntiuimitm rtgem lam re qitam taauat." Bc- 
rodotiu, on the other hand, (vi. c 98,) exptoini Artaieixea by Itijn 
V^i. and Ammianui Harcellinua by "Mbnui viettr." HendotOI 
seems to have merely tranalated the latter parts of ihe namea Darioa and 
Xerxes by tp^ili)! and iftfiat, imitatinf, after the Greek (uhioo, die 
■ound of the Persian word, though in an iOTCrted order; at all ennti 
if^irit is a term fabricated by Herodouis himself fu ^(u or sf Ta i(^ 
that is to say n>\Quck>, according to the eipIanatioD of the fitynaiqpm 
mignnm, in which AofMMt is, after Hesyehins, derived fKHa the Greek 
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the pronunciation, as the French would employ 
an e for the same purpose, might easily change 
the name of Xerxes into itfnieniM Ahhashverosh, 
and Darius into BfVTl Darytwesk. In all pro- 
bability the Persian name of Xerxes might con- 
tain the sound of w, omitted by the Greeks 
for want of a corresponding sign, as in the case 
of 'Apd^t for Worokeshe or Warakshe ; such 
at least might be gathered from the different 
ways of spelhng this name, that is, if we admit 
the words ^Acrcrovijpos, 'O^vdpijs, 'O^udpTtis and 'A(- 
<i/)ij»(inKwif<ipi7r)tobe nothing more than different 
modification S of H«/>fT7r, just as 'Apro^dptia, 'Apra^d~ 
pffs, and 'Apra^dtrrrts, are of 'Apro^ip^'^t or 'Apra- 
■f^pfijs (in Zend Artakhshethr, in Pehlvi Ariashir, 
in Persian Ardeshir, in Arabic Azdeshir), with 
the initial Art or Ard, (strenuus, magnus, forti- 
tudine pollens, Herod, vi. 98.) Not being myself 
sufficiently versed in the oriental languages to 
pronounce decisively on this point, I shall 
merely add that M. de Sacy himself has confessed 
his complete failure in every attempt to give the 
characters another signification. M. de Roziere, 
in his Description de VEgypte, (Antiquites, Me- 
moires, torn. i. livraison iii. p. 265, 276,) objected 
to the introduction in the name of Darius of the 
letter h, so difficult for French organs to pro- 
nounce ; and M. Saint-Martin also, in his last 
essay has changed it into e, a mode of proce- 
dure which has led him to other deviations from 
my method of deciphering ; but he adduces so 
little reason for his alterations, that I cannot 
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venture to adopt any of them. The hiero^y- 
phics engraven on the urn of Cotmt Caylus, en- 
tirely confirm my interpretation, as, according 
to M. ChampoUion, they exhibit the name of 
Xerxes in literal characters, Khshharaha. Again, 
the name of Hadrian, in which the sign asserted 
by M. ChampoUion to represent a Greek h pre- 
cedes the letter a, proves that this sign is ra- 
ther a Latin k, or the fifth character of the pho- 
netic alphabet, which, instead of vowels, has 
only their /ufcra, and therefore employed the h£ 
to designate the Greek e. This remark alone 
is sufficient to overthrow the whole structure of 
M. Saint-Martin's plan of deciphering, as &T as 
his determination of the sign in question is con- 
cerned, even though it were free from numerous 
misconceptions of another kind. 

There is no occasion for me to detail the par- 
ticular method which I foUowed, in gradually 
tracing out the signification of all the other cha- 
racters, as it must be sufficiently evident, from 
what has already been said, that my mode of 
procedure, so far from being conducted on arbi- 
trary principles, has been as circumspect as pos- 
sible, and that my plan of deciphering, least of 
all deserves the imputation of blind chauce, 
which certain partisans of my antagoni^ have 
been pleased to throw upon it. I shall only ob- 
serve, that if I flatter myself with having suc- 
ceeded in deciphering the first specimen of Per- 
sepolitan character, it can scarcely in fairness be 
required of me to furnish also a satisfactory ex- 
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planation of the writing itself, though it is too 
much the general ci^tom to confound the busi- 
ness of a decipherer with that of an interpreter. 
Beinglittle acquainted with the oriental languages. 
I have merely endeavoured to determine the va^ 
lue of each sign by a species of logical induc- 
tion, founded on a comparison of all the cog- 
nate inscriptions, and the different combinations 
of their characters. The way being once laid 
open, it will be the appropriate task of the orien- 
talist alone to furnish a complete interpretation 
of the writing now first rendered legible ; it were 
too much to call upon the decipherer himself to 
prove the validity of his system by engaging in 
such an attempt, particularly when there is no 
such thing as dictionary or grammar of the deci- 
phered language in existence, but only a few de- 
tached frsgments. This will serve as an an- 
swer to those who, inconsiderately enough, re- 
quire what is beyond one's power to effect. In 
the mean while, however, the following corrobo- 
ration of one of my conjectures may be advanced 
as a satis&ctory proof of the little reason there 
is to doubt the reality of the Persepolitan Zend 
alphabet having been actually deciphered. 

M. Miinter informed me by letter, that M. 
Fuglsang, a clei^i;yman, well versed in the San- 
scrit, and who returned two years since from 
Tranquebar, had communicated to him, among 
other things, the remark, that some Englishmen 
were in the habit of writing and employing the 
word bun, as a Sanscrit term, signifying deteend- 
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atUt, race; and that in consequence they made 
use of the expression, satya buns, and chandra 
bum, to denote, descendants of the sun and moon. 
Whoever is acquainted with the striking analogy 
existing between the Zend and the Sanscrit, will 
immediately recognise in the above fact, no small 
confirmation of the truth of my rather daring 
hypothesis at first, when asserting that the word 
bun must signify stirps, though M. Duperron had 
only given root, foundation, as its meaning. Fur- 
ther, M. de Sacy assures us that he met with the 
word pun (as he writes it, though M. Duperron 
constantly has bun, bon, or boneni) in the above 
sense, on several monuments of the Sassanide 
dynasty. Nevertheless, I cannot help thinking, 
that this word, as well as pothre or pothrem, which 
Duperron (Zendavesta, i. 2, p. 179, No. 2,) trans- 
lates by son and germ, might also signify son ; 
and I refer it to the preceding genitive cases, be- 
cause in the great inscription of Le Bruyn, (No. 
131, hn. 14,) we read bon darheausk khthehio- 
hahe, and the word borne (lin. 12, in Peblvi, bo- 
man; "son,") is expressed in the translation of the 
second species of cuneiform writing by the same 
character as bon. So that there is no occasion 
to supply the word son in the titles of Darius 
and Xerxes : and the word akheotskoshoh, which 
ordinarily follows that of bun, may perhaps be 
considered as an epithet of the latter. 

I shall not detain the reader any longer with 
unseasonable conjectures relative to the inter- 
pretation of these inscriptions, as there is reason 
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to expect, that M. Duperron's observations on 
the Zend will at some future day be entirely 
cleared up. It is sufficient to have shewn that 
the Zend is the language of the first class of in- 
scriptions, and that my deciphering of the alpha- 
bet, a few signs only excepted, reposes on solid 
grounds. Although I cannot flatter myself with 
having done as much in this case as M. de 
Sacy has for the Sassanide inscriptions, yet I 
feel abundantly recompensed for my labour by 
the conviction, that the rational system I have 
adopted has at length set bounds to the prevail- 
ing mania for arbitrary hypotheses, and secured 
the public from an inundation of writings, which 
threatened to embroil rather than to elucidate 
the question. From my researches then I come 
to the following conclusions.. 

1. All the cuneiform inscriptions of Persepolis 
at present known, have reference to Darius Hys- 
taspis, and his son Xerxes; consequently to 
these kings belong all the edifices on which they 
are inscribed, and the bas-reliefe of which attest 
the high degree of Persian civilization and taste 
at this early period. In order, therefore, to 
furnish the reader with an exact notion of what 
concerns the two monarchs respectively, I shall 
proceed to a particular enumeration of all the 
inscriptions alluded to ; first of all remarking, 
that those foimd on the royal mantle, which Le 
Bruyn (No. 133) assures us that he put to- 
gether again firom several broken pieces, are in 
fact fragments of two inscriptions, relating to 
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the two kings whose portraits are placed side 
by side, and which inscriptions are written in all 
the three kinds of chM*acter, but have been con- 
founded by Le Bniyn into one, and in such an 
inverted manner, tliat it is necessary to read 
them from bottom to top, so that in consequence 
the four first lines contain the inscription rela- 
tive to Darius, and the fifth, sixth, and seventh, 
that concerning Xerxes. The former is abnost 
entire, at least in the first kind of writing, and 
evidently represents these words : 

DaRHEUSH K U EGHRE GOSHTASFAHE 

BUN AKHBOTBHOSHOH. DaRIUS RcX PORTIS HyS- 

TASPIB FILIUS (?) 

The inscription which refers to Xerxes can 
only be restored by a comparison of all the three 
species of writing, as it exhibits, for the most 
part, only fragments of isolated words. Upon 
comparing it with the inscription of Darius, above 
deciphered, and with Niebuhr's perfect copies, 
E. F. G. we find the contents to be : 

Xerxeb rex fortis Darii regis piLros (?) 

Somewhat more circumstantial than these are 
the inscriptions over the figures of the kings, 
placed on the doors in the interior of the build- 
ings* : those relative to Darius, (Niebuhr, B.D. 
C.) are from the building marked G. (Nieb. tab. 
XXVI. in Heeren's ground-plan <;) those of 
Xerxes, on the other hand, (Nieb. G. F. E.) are 

> See L»Urt d» M. Sihtitre dt Saeg 6 M. Millin tur la bueriftiamt ia 
maaami PtrUpolilaint: Extrail du M*gadn Encycl^iMique, utnic 
Vlir.toineir. P.U8. 
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from the building marked I. (in Heeren's plan, t.) 
This circumstance confirms the opinion of Nie- 
buhr, (vol. ii. p. 142 : compare vol. i. p. 233, 
of this work,) who, from the interior form 
and architecture of these buildings, was led 
to assign them a different origin ; at the same 
time, however, it shews that Niebuhr mistook 
the more ancient building to be a later erection*. 
The inscriptions over the windows prove that 
the edifice marked G, was intended for Darius, 
to whom also they themselves refer : only at the 
south-west angle of the building there is an up- 
right stone, about twenty feet in height, present- 
ing on its upper face the long inscription, (Le 
Bruyn, No. 131,) relative to Xerxes, the con- 
tents of which are almost the same with the 
one marked A, in Niebuhr, engraven on the 
front of the prineipal terrace of the esplanade. 
According to Le Bruyn, this stone was erected 
at a later epoch. There are no other inscrip- 
tions relating to Darius, besides the one marked 
H. I. K. L. in Niebuhr, which is foimd nearly 
in the middle of the southern wall of the build- 
ing, on a stone twenty-six feet long by six in 
height. The other cuneiform inscriptions are 
scattered about in all directions over the ruins of 
Persepolis ; a proof that the whole of these an- 
cient buildings were erected by the two kings 
above mentioned ; that Darius began them, and 
that Xerxes made considerable additions, with- 

' UnlcM, indeed, as appears likely from the four word* (Ut^oined (o the 
end of ihe inacripnoni relating to Dariu^ we auppow ihia building ta 
have been erected bj Xenea bimaelf. in honour of hit biher. 
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out, however, completely finishing them; for, in 
the portions constructed by the latter prince, 
we still meet with stones bearing no inscription. 
M. de Murr (Journal, vol. iv. p. 125, sq.) has 
enumerated thirty-five Persepolitan inscriptions, 
reckoning some of them over again as many 
times as they are repeated, though they are all 
the same, and omitting on the other, hand a 
niunber of others, of which we have no copies. 
Of the twelve inscriptions enumerated by him as 
occurring on the pilasters of the grand entrance, 
we possess no copies that are legible; their 
height from the ground rendering it di£Bcult to 
distinguish them. Gemelli Carreri, who visited 
Persepolis about the end of the seventeenth 
century, alone pretends to have transcribed two 
lines, (Voyage, torn. ii. fig. I. p. 246,) the first of 
which corresponds with the former half of the 
twenty-first line in Nibuhr's A. and the second 
contfuns the isolated characters of an inscription 
which appears to have been the same as Nie- 
buhr's G. Tavemier (Reiation» de divers voyaget 
eurieux. Paris, 1663,) had already given the 
same characters, and in the very same order. 
I consider the opinion of M. Tychsen rather too 
hazardous, when he affirms the grand palace, 
marked L. to have been erected by the Arsa- 
cides ; though the ruins of Nakshi Rustam ap- 
pear to belong in part only to the era of the 
Sassanides, as together with some inscriptions in 
the cuneiform character, they contain others in 
that of the Pehlvi dialect. 
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2. The language of the first species of Perse- 
politaD writing is the Zend; the ancient existence 
of this dialect, first discovered by M. Duperron, 
being as Httle subject to be called in question 
as that of the Pehlvi or the Parsl, we may there- 
fore consider the Zendavesta* as a genuine re- 
ligious code of the old Persians, by reference to 
which we are enabled to judge of their peculiar 
notions in matters of religion. Although the 
language of the deciphered inscriptions does not 
exactly correspond with that of the Zendavesta, 
if we may conclude from the forms and inflec- 
tions published by Duperron, (for the Zend must 
necessarily have undei^one considerable modifi- 
cations during the time when it flourished.) yet 
the conformity in point of language discoverable 
upon comparing the inscriptions with the manu- 
scripts of the Zendavesta, proves equally beyond 
a doubt the ancient existence of the Zend, as 
the Sassanide inscriptions deciphered by M. de 
Sacy prove that the Pehlvi flourished some 
centuries later'. It is possible, indeed, that the 
Zend alphabet published by Duperron might 
have been in use even under the old Persian 
monarchy, and might just as possibly have 
been written from right to left, while the cunei- 

' Id 1 recent pobliotian, breaching the rery ipirit of dogniBtUni and 
conceit, the writer coolly Mki, " To what counKy and epoch does ihii pre- 
tended language belong! Ha* an; aocieol dialect ever borne the name 
Ot Zend t oi ia it not rather ■ corTuption of the Sanacrit Chltimdat, ooe 
of the moat ouial appellation* of IbeVedait" A* to Ae ZendsTcata, our 
Kterarj dictator mppoaea it to be ■ comparatifel; recent fbrgety by the 
Onebre* or Paraee* of Guzerat ; an opinion indeed which othera beaidea 
bimaelf have entertained. See Rtftiimi «r titmde ia LtmgMt Aiia- 
lifwj, par A. W. de ScUegcl, etc Bonn. 1S82, Sto. fag. 6B. Tkahi. 
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fonn character was engraved in an opposite 
direction. For howeveT- beautiiiil and conve- 
nient the latter is for engraving on stones, it 
must have been equally tedious and troublesome 
for ordinary pm^oses. I am therefore decidedly 
of opinion that it was only employed for inscribing 
on public monuments, solemn deeds, seals, and 
amulets, as a kind of sacred and venerable 
writing, and do not think it improbable even, 
that its two elementary signs might originally 
have contained some mysterious meaning. 

The direction of the characters would seem to 
be explained by the oriental custom of sitting 
cross-legged to write, in which position the order 
from right to left is the most natural, as it is the 
most convenient; while, on the other hand, in mo- 
numental inscriptions the eye loves to follow a 
contrary direction'. Such was the case in an- 
cient Egypt, where the hieroglyphics were occar 
sionally written from left to right, as I observe by 
a comparison of certain inscriptions resembling 
each other, and disposed in a square ; whereas 

■ Thu (UltinctiiHi •eem ralher bnciiiil ; it U Dot ttrj euy (o *ee wlij 
the direction from right to left ibould be conjodered Ae mo*l lutunl, or 
even the mocC coovenient, or wh; any connexion shokUd lie mppOKd to 
eiisl between Ibe eye imd the nulerisl on which the cluracten are 
traced. Few, peHups, if any, who hive seen the Anlnc aenteacOi M 
iMBUlifiilly Kuiptured on the walli of Mohammedan mosques. compUin 
of their eye* bdng nnnoyed hy baving to read them from right to left, oc 
■eem Co have tbougfat, thii circumattnce any diminution to the beuity «l 
the writing. Beaides, there need be no queation about poMure in ths 
cue, for the Hebrewi followed the same directian in wrilitig m iIw 
Arabs, and yet there ia notiuog to shew that ifaey wrote aittiiig crow- 
l^ged. In tlie abstract, indeed, either direction appean equally natural i 
or if there is any diSereace, it should be in &vour of the Emopcan 
system from left to right; because, were the Asiatic medud dw moat 
natural, how came the Bun^esn ever to be adopted T Tnaltt. 
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the ofdinaTy mode of writing evidently pro- 
ceeded from right to left. Admitting the cunei- 
form writing, like the hieroglyphics of Egypt, to 
have been a sacred writing, only employed on 
public monuments and amulets, etc. ; it must of 
course have declined in estimation with the fall 
of the Persian empire, and gradually have come 
into disuse. Perhaps however it might have 
been still known in the time of the Sassanide 
dynasty, as the mscriptions at Nakshi-Rustam 
are copied from those at Chihel-Minar. But 
that it was understood as late as the fourth cen- 
tury of the Hegira, which is die opinion of M. 
de Sacy in his explanation of the cufic inscriptions 
atPersepolis,is utterly groundless and improbable. 
3. The inscriptions of Persepolis that have 
been deciphered, speak of Hystaspes, Darius, and 
Xerxes, as grandfather, father, and son ; but 
they never attribute the title of king to the first, 
while the two others are represented as kings 
even on the monuments of Egypt ; and it is in 
this latter quality that the sign manual of Darius 
appears on two Babylonian documents hitherto 
unpublished. Here then we meet with a fiill con- 
firmation of the history of the Persian kings, as 
preserved to us by the Greeks : a history which 
is as little liable to be affected by the monstrous 
traditions of the modem Persians, as by the un- 
connected narratives of the sacred writers, and 
which, notwithstanding the corruptions it may 
have undei^ne, bears nevertheless so many 
marks of intrinsic credibility, that I cannot but 
consider its agreement with the inscriptions as 
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one of the strongest proofs of the correctness of 
my interpretation. The very manner in which 
Dariufi is said to have come to the throne, is 
altogether in the true spirit of the Persian 
religion ; agreeably to which, the sun, as repre- 
senting the visible apparition of the divinity, 
could only communicate an oracular response 
by the neighing of his sacred animal the horse, 
at the moment of his own appearance above the 
horizon. The history of a foreign people, written 
by contemporaries, naturally deserves more 
credit than that which the natives themselves 
have composed several centuries after the events 
recorded. An attempt, therefore, to illustrate 
the ancient history of Persia from modem Per- 
sian sources, would be just as futile as to study 
the ancient history of our own country in the 
chronicles of the middle ages. The expectations 
which were conceived by learned men of being 
able to form new conclusions respecting the an- 
cient history of Persia by means of the cuneiform 
writings, have not yet indeed been realised ; but 
that person would betray no small want of taste 
for true learning, who should regard all the at- 
tempts hitherto made in deciphering these in- 
scriptions as abortive, the study itself as useless, 
and its consequences as unimportant ! Because, 
when once the true method of interpreting the 
character has been pointed out, to what import- 
ant results may not a scrupulous collation of 
the inscriptions already known, as well the dis- 
covery of others of the same kind, lead us, and 
particularly the documents and inscriptions at 
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Hamadan and Bissutun, together with those 
found on the canal of Suez, or in the desert 
between Aleppo and Baasora. Besides, in those 
ancient monuments, which have been supposed 
to contain profound mysteries, or interesting in- 
formation on curious subjects, or remarkable 
events, every step towards positive certainty, and 
even the very conviction that we shall be dis- 
appointed in our search is a positive gain, which 
none but a frigid compiler can affect to deny, 
to whom every additional acquisition made in 
the knowledge of history is of much more con- 
sequence than the limitation of his materials for 
constructing hypotheses. 

Postscript by Prof, Heeren. 
M. Grotefend, in the preceding essay, has so 
expressly declared that his object was merely to 
decipher, and not to explain the inscriptions, 
that it would be superfluous to call the reader's 
attention to this point, were it not for the ex- 
treme partiality with which his laboiurs have 
been reviewed by some of our critics. Whoever 
reflects on the scanty knowledge we have of the 
Zend, confined as that is to a meagre list of two 
or three hundred words, furnished by Anquetil 
Duperron, will rather be surprised that so much 
should have been effected, than complain of so 
little. Up to the present time no person has 
succeeded in refuting M. Grotefend's method of 
explanation; for dogmatic assertions prove 
nothing to the contrary, even when emitted by 
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oriental scholars, who being unacqiuunted with 
the Persian, cannot possibly be considered judges 
of the question, the Zend having just as little 
connexion with the Semitic dialects, as the G«r- 
man has with the Turkish. In England, on the 
other hand, his method has been generally re- 
cognized as correct. It is no business of mine 
to undertake the defence of M. Grotefend ; he 
has already done it himself to the satisfaction of 
every unprejudiced mind. Whithin these few 
years, however, a decided adversary to his system 
presented himself in the person of the late M. 
Saint-Martin, who read before the Asiatic society 
of Paris a memoir relative to the ancient inscrip- 
tions of Persepolis, an extract from which is 
given in the Journal Jsiatiqtte for February, 1823. 
But if I may be allowed to judge from a perusal 
of this extract, M. Grotefend has every reason to 
congratulate himself in meeting with such an 
opponent, who, so far from confuting his inter- 
pretations, actually appears to confirm them in 
their essentia! points. What Saint-Martin finds 
fault with in Grotefend, is confined chiefly to 
his method of deciphering cert^ characters, 
(which the critic asserts to have been too ar- 
bitrary,) and to his explanation of a few words. 
In other respects, Saint-Martin himself adopts 
the whole system of M. Grotefend ; allows him 
the credit of having first correctly read the 
names of the kings, which furnished a clue to 
the rest of the alphabet; and in his explanations, 
a few points of secondary importance excepted. 
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comes to precisely the same conclusions as the 
German scholar. According to M. Sfunt-Mar- 
tin. the inscription relating to Xerxes reads thus : 
" Xerxes the powerful king, kijig of kings, son of 
king Darius, of an illustrious race." According to 
Grotefend, (see Vol. I. p. 253,) " Xerxes the 
vaUant king, king of Mngs, son of Darius the 
king, successor of the sovereign of the world." 
The inscription on Darius, as translated by the 
first-mentioned scholar, is " Darius the powerful 
kiTig, king of kings, king of the gods, son of Vysh- 
tasp, of an illustrious and very excellent race." 
By Grotefend, " Darius the valiant king, king of 
kings, king of the people, son of Hyslaspes, suc- 
cessor of the sovereign of the world." Such being 
the general agreement of these two scholars in 
their respective modes of interpretation, we may, 
I think, safely leave them to settle their other 
differences together in an amicable manner, 
without any apprehension that the system 
adopted by M. Grotefend will eventually turn 
out to be false, or that any other scholar will 
venture to contest with him the merit of dis- 
covery. Being desirous of enabhng the reader 
not merely to form an opinion of this branch of 
study, but even to prosecute it himself should he 
feel curious to do so, I have accordingly sub- 
joined to the end of this volume a copper plate. 
Tab. Lin which, with the assistance of M. Grote- 
fend's treatises, I have laid down the whole 
apparatus necessary for reading the cuneiform 
inscriptions of the first species, written in the 

VOL. II. A a 
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Z«id language, and found on the ruins of Per- 
sepolis, which up to the present time have been 
deciphered by the above scholar only. In this 
table then we observe, 

1. The deciphered Zend alphabet, not bow- 
ever in giammatical but in chronolo^al order, 
so that the student may proceed from the 
most simple to the most complicated method of 
arranging the wedge-letters, and subsequently to 
the composition of the angular with the wedge- 
form. It is evident this order must throw some 
light on the origin and development of the 
alphabet itself. 

2. Opposite to each character of the Zend is 
placed the corresponding one in Latin and Per- 
sian. But as the latter possesses no marks to 
denote the vowels, they are only represented in 
the Latin. The last sign is an abbreviation of 
the royal title Kluhihidh, (Pers. Shah.) Rex. 
composed of the initial and final characters of 
the word. 

3. By the side of the alphabet descends a 
column entitled sphahnaia, which contains the 
mistakes of the transcriber'. In the course of 
deciphering the alphabet itself, as well as upon 
comparing the several copies made by Niebuhr, 
Le Bruyn, Chardin, and others, M. Grotefend 
was led to notice the occurrence of numerous 
errors, rendered almost inevitable by the state of 
the inscriptions, and the peculiar circumstances 
under which they were copied. It was altogether 

< The letUn N and B itand for Niebnhr and Le Brufn. 
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necessary to point out these mistakes, otherwise 
the reader would have been stopped by the fre- 
quent recurrence of characters not to be found 
in the alphabet. They are therefore so arranged 
in the table, that by the side of each letter he 
will also observe the corresponding erroneous 
form. 

4. Although the preceding directions might 
seem sufficient for enabling the reader to com- 
mence the study of deciphering, I have judged it 
convenient to add also a specimen of reading, in 
order to remove the serious difficulties he would 
still have to encounter; this specimen I have 
taken from M. de Sacy's Leltre a M. MilUn star lea 
inscriptions des Momimens PersepoUtains ; and to- 
gether with the alphabet, and the rest of the ap- 
paratus has been copied with the most scrupu- 
loxis fidelity, Professor Tychsen having had the 
goodness to undertake the trouble of revising the 
plate. 

S. M. Grotefend had also enriched the third 
edition of this work with another plate, (Tab. 
II.) containing the above-mentioned specimen in 
all the three kinds of writing, together with the 
cuneiform inscription on the um of Coimt Cay- 
lus, which is the same as the former, word for 
word. His object in making this addition was 
partly to explain what he had previously re- 
marked of the character of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions in general, and of the three PersepoHtan 
species in particular; and partly also to shew 
that these three species of writing read from left 
A a 2 
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to right, correspond verbally with each other ; 
and that each of them is composed of tetters, of 
which several go to make up a single word, with 
the exception of the royal title, which is repre- 
sented by a monogram, either with or without 
inflection. From the same plate also, we learn 
the peculiar method by which M. Grotefend, not- 
withstanding the absence of any division be- 
tween the words of the second and third species 
of writing, succeeded, nevertheless, in effecting 
their separation ; and before he had actually de- 
ciphered any part of them, put himself into a 
way of translating a considerable number of de- 
tached words, with the assistance of the first 
species, and also of discovering the Sartpov 
wptorepov, already referred to, as committed 
by Le Bniyn, (No. 133,) in confounding to- 
gether the fragments of two different inscrip- 
tions. 

It must, however, be confessed, that, notwith- 
standing the progress hitherto made in decipher- 
ing and explaining the cuneiform inscriptions, 
we have as yet scarcely passed the threshold of 
the science, for want of other aids than we now 
possess, towards understanding the ancient Per- 
sian dialects, and particularly the Zend ; never- 
theless the attempts made by learned scholars, 
up to the present day, are quite sufBcient to in- 
terest the attention of every friend of antiquity 
in their favour. Independently of the new con- 
clusions they promise to supply with respect to 
the ancient history of Persia, they serve also to 
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make us better acquainted with one of the most 
important of all human inventions next to lan- 
guage, I mean the art of literal writing. And if 
they do not throw a full blaze of light on the art 
itself, and the place where it originated, they at 
least supply us with a feeble ray to guide our re- 
searches into these distant regions, which indeed 
is all that we have reason to expect. 

The cuneiform writing is so simple in its cha- 
racter that it evidently bears all the marks of an 
original invention. It only consists of two signs, 
the wedge and the angle, and it is impossible to 
construct a literal writing with a fewer number 
of elements. This is the reason why a single 
letter is often composed of more wedges or 
angles than at first sight would be thought ne- 
cessary ; which is the more remarkable, because, 
from the total absence of curved lines, it would 
be impossible to connect the signs together with- 
out considerable difficulty. At the same time it 
is equally clear, from the very nature of this 
kind of writing, that it could not have proceeded 
from hieroglyphics, as the latter from their first 
origin necessarily retain a character of variety, 
which an alphabet derived from them (admit- 
ting such to have been the case) would scarcely 
fail to betray : and even if we regard the two 
elementary signs above mentioned, as hierogly- 
phical, that is, for e.xample, supposing them to 
represent the idea of two sexes, yet the writing 
itself still remains essentially distinct from that 
of hier(^lyphic8. That it is neither a syllabic 
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writing has already been proved by M. Grote- 
Cend ; and, in fact, it is not very easy to see how 
its elementary characters could be composed of 
syllables. What other supposition, therefore, 
can we entertain, than that the writing in ques- 
tion was originally formed of letters only, allow- 
ing even that it was developed slowly, and by 
d^rees ? It is, however, true, particularly with 
respect to the first species of cuneiform writing, 
that it spears in a remarkable manner to betray 
all the characteristics of an in&nt state of the 
art, in the quantity, or rather the superabun- 
dance of letters in certain words. Does not this 
pecuharity evince an anxious effort on the part 
of the inventor to leave no sound, however 
insignificant, or even aspiration, without its 
appropriate . symbol ? or, in other words, does 
not this writing bear all the marks of having 
been carefully written in conformity with the 
spoken language ? In the second and third 
species, the fact just mentioned is much less 
firequently observable; a circumstance which 
might lead us to infer, though they contain more 
complicated specimens of particular characters, 
that they are less ancient than the former. 

As to the question, in what country this writ- 
ing was invented, we may answer without hesi- 
tation, that it is of Asiatic origin. It differs to 
such a degree fi-om the Egyptian writuig, not 
merely that of hieroglyphics, but also the Uteral, 
as existing on the Rosetta stone, that they 
scarcely deserve a moment's comparison. The dis- 
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coveries made at PersepoliB and at Babylon, prove 
further, that its use extended over a considerable 
portion of Upper Asia, and that being divided 
into several alphabets, (of which the three 
kinds found on the ruins of Persepolis are 
again distinguished from those ei^aven on 
the Babylonian bricks,) it was adopted by 
several different nations, the original elemen- 
tary signs being variously modified in construct- 
ing the new alphabet It appears cert^n, that 
the invention of cuneiform writing was long an- 
terior to the Persian monarchy, from the cir^ 
cumstance of its being engraven at this early 
epoch, under three forms, on the buildings of 
Persepolis; but to determine the precise spot 
where it was first brought into use, is not so 
easy. As there can be no doid)t, however, that 
the first Persepolitan species, which is ^so the 
most simple, was employed for writing the Zend 
language, we might with great probability as- 
sume its original country to have been Media, 
where the Zend, and with it the doctrines of Zo- 
roaster once flourished. But when, on the other 
hand, we find in the ruins of Babylon bricks 
and tablets, themselves of very remote antiquity, 
covered all over with omeiform inscriptions, we 
feel equally disposed to attribute to them an 
Aramaean origin. The latter hypothesis derives 
great confirmation from the fact, that in all pro- 
bability the writing which the Greeks and Per- 
sians termed Assyrian, was no other than the 
cuneiform. I am particulfu'ly led to this con- 
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elusion by a passage in Herodotus, (iv. 87,) 
where he s^aks of the two columns on which 
Darius, after crossing the Bosphorus in his Scy- 
thian expedition, caused the names of the differ- 
ent nations composing his army to be en- 
graven, on one in Greek, and on the other in 
Assyrian characters; the latter of which co- 
lumns, the historian himself saw in the temple 
of Bacchus at Byzantixun. Now the cuneiform 
character being in general use among the Per- 
sians for inscribing on public monuments, is it 
likely that Darius would have «nployed any 
other in the case just alluded to 7 There is no 
sort of occasion to suppose that the Babylonian 
or Assyrian writing was of Aramaean origin, 
under the idea that it was brought to Babylon 
by the Chaldaaans, at the epoch of their power, 
because it has been already shewn, in another 
part of this volume, that the Chaldseans were a 
branch of the great Persico-Median tribe. 
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On Pasargada and the Tomb of Cyrus ; by G. F. 
Grolefend. 

The Essay contained in the preceding Appen- 
dix had already been printed off, when, during 
an accidental stay at Gottingen, I received from 
M. d'OIenin, director of the Imperial Library at 
St Petersburg, through the medium of Prof. 
Rommel, a cuneiform inscription in all the three 
forms of the Persepolitan chuacter, which had 
been copied from a pillar in the neighbourhood 
of a village called Murgh&b, distant about fifty- 
two miles from Persepolis, by Sir Gore Ousely, 
the British envoy at the court of Persia. Upon 
comparing it with the Persepolitan inscriptions 
already deciphered by me, I found that it con- 
sisted of four words in the three known species 
of writing, the first of which formed the begin- 
ning of Niebuhr's I. and K. Judging by ana- 
logy from the inscriptions of Persepolis, the se- 
cond word should represent a certain name, 
which in the third and fourth is followed by the 
titles of " king" and " sovereign" respectively. In 
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the first specimen of writing, this name consists of 
six characters, which, according to my alphabe- 
tical table, and presuming Sir Gore 008617*8 
copy to be correct, furnish us with the word 
" Zuahudth" But the uppermost wedge repre- 
senting the letter d is made so long, that we 
might suppose it to have been drawn over three 
perpendicular wedges instead of two, which 
would in that case give us tf or ^, the first letter 
of the Zend alphabet'. It is true I have in my 
table explained the first and third signs by z uid 
sch respectively, because I conceived them to be 
synonymous with certain other characters of simi- 
lar import ; but a more scrupulous examination 
has convinced me that they are different, as it is 
only in particular words that they occur without 
variation ; the first sign in the forms " ezuttktuh^ 
" ezutsheo" and the other in those of " pikut- 
sheo" " pthueotahetihao" I have no hesitation 
therefore in considering the first to represent a 
k, and the second the double consonant tr; 
the whole inscription then may be interpreted 
in the following manner : 

Edo. Kusrubsh. Khehehioh. Akheotshoshou. 

Dominus. Cyrus. Rex. Orbis terrarum rector. 

What leads me to infer that the inscription 
contains the name of Cyrus, is the circumstance 
of its being expressed in the two other specimens 
of writing by no more than three signs, which 
could hardly stand for a name of greater length 

le by Sir Robert Ker Poner, ihtin 
in the originaL 
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than the one in question*. The reason why this 
name in both the other kinds of writing presents 
no sign common to those of Hystaspes, Darius, 
or Xerxes, is because the original appellatives 
of the kings of Persia sounded differently in dif- 
ferent languages ; a circumstance which, in ad- 
dition to the titles of "king" and *' sovereign" 
being designated by a monogram, has prevented 
my deciphering the other specimens. 

The occurrence of the name of Cyrus in the 
above inscription necessarily excited my curi- 
osity to know whether the ruins of Murgh&b had 
ever been the residence of that monarch. Upon 
this, M. Blumenbach, with that kindness which 
always distinguishes him, was so good as to lend 
me a copy of Morier's Travels, in the French 
translation of 1813, in which I was not a little 
surprised to find the very inscription itself, and 
the ruins of Mui^h&b described in such a man- 
ner as to make me unite with Morier, in be- 
lieving them to be the identical remains of Pa- 
Bargada. And as the further I examined the 
subject only, served to confirm me in my opinion, 
though Pasargadse had hitherto been sought for 
in quite an opposite direction from Persepolis, I 
willingly complied with the request of Prof. 
Heeren, to explain my reasons for this conjec- 
ture in a separate treatise *. 

' M. Sainl-Mattio reads Huiclmich, nliich he conuden to b« lynorif- 
nuiu* irilh OcAw. How far ibii lupposiliDO is admiacible will be ahewn 
ia the ceijuel. 

* A particular defence of my hjpotbesig, in oppoaitioD to the allacks 
of M. M. Hceck and Hammer, ia inserted in the HallUcke JUgtm. Lilt. 
ZeitHng, No. 140, tor June, 18!0. 
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The name of Pasai^ada occurs only in Pto- 
lemy and Solimus (cap. 55.) All the other writ- 
ers, with the exception of Q. Curtius, who in 
one place (v. vi. 10) has " Persagadum" (i. e. 
Persagadarum) '* urbs," and in another (x. 1, 22) 
" Pei-sagadae," uniformly call it by the name of 
" Pasargadse," or " Passargadse ;" which latter ap- 
pellation deserves the preference, as we generally 
find itattributed to the Persian tribe sumamed from 
this place. The method of spelling it Pasagarda 
adopted in modem maps, is founded solely on the 
untenable supposition, that its site was on the pre- 
sent Fasa, near a river of the same name. It is far 
more probable that the term Pessaigadeh, signi- 
fying " the abode of princes," has been corrupted 
into that of Persepolis by a very common trans- 
position of the letter r, because Stephanas of By- 
zantium explains Passargads by " Persian camp," 
just aa Kyreshata (Koreshgadeh) has been con- 
verted into Cyropolis. We must confess, bow- 
ever, notwithstanding the similarity of name, 
that Pasargadse, where the tomb of Cyrus was, is 
altogether distinct from the Persepolis, (i. e. Persa- 
rum urbs, called by Arrian simply nipaiu, the Part 
of the cuneiform inscriptions,) which was burnt 
by Alexander. At the same time, we are not to 
look for it at such a distance from Persepolis as 
the ruins of Fasa, or in so perverted a direction 
as to suppose the modem Shiraz, merely on ac- 
count of the resemblance between Cyr and ChyAs, 
as written by the French, to have been the an- 
cient capital of Cyrus. 

The Greeks first became acquainted with Per- 
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sepolis and Pasargadre in consequence of Alex- 
ander's expedition. According to the unanimous 
accounts of all writers, the Macedonian con- 
queror in his progress towards the east, arrived 
first at Persepolis, and afterwards at Pasargadie, 
so that the possession of the former immediately 
led to the capture of the latter. Upon this is 
founded the statement of Pliny, (Hist. Nat vi. 
26, compare Sohnus cap. 5S,) and also of Strabo, 
that Pasargadse was situated at the eastern ex- 
tremity of Persis. A still more decisive passage 
is that of Strabo (xv. p. 1060, or 729), where he 
says, that in the country of Pasargadas, the river 
Cyrus, a name altered from the original one of 
Agradates by Cyrus himself, flowed through 
Hollow Persis, so called. The latter appellation 
evidently denotes the valley extending from 
Persepolis to Murgh&b, along the banks of the 
Rud-koneh-siwond, which is also termed by ori- 
ental writers the Abkhuren or Kervan. We 
must not however look for Pasargadse in a di- 
rection due east from Persepolis, because the 
eastern part of the plain in which the latter is 
situated abuts upon the marble mountain of 
Rachmed, where, according to Diodorus (xvii. 70,) 
the tombs of the Persian kings were to be found; 
while a similar chain of marble rocks form the 
boundary of the plain towards the north. But in 
the neighbourhood of the ruins of latakhar, and 
along the banks of the above river Kervan, which 
flows between Naksbi-Rustain and Chihel-Minar 
into the Bend-Emir or Araxes, we find a valley. 
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(represented in Morier's chart, further to the 
east; in that of Kinneir, on the contrary^, more 
to the east,) which runs in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, parallel to the road from Shiraz to Ispahan. 
The same road conducts us over two mountain- 
chains to the ruins from which the inscription 
before alluded to was copied ; after passing these 
mountains, which, on accomit of the snow, is 
only practicable in summer, we arrive by ano- 
ther route at the "valley of Heroes," tJie fei- 
vourite hunting-place of the ancient kings of 
Persia, and where Bahram-Gur, who is said to 
have derived his surname from the wild asses of 
this country (Gur or Khor), had seven palaces 
all of different colours. As early as the year 
1471, these ruins had been visited by Josaphat 
Barbaro, the Venetian envoy ; Morier, however, 
is the only traveller who has examined them 
with attention. Kinneir, who has made us ac- 
quainted with several routes leading through this 
valley, observes, in his Geogrfiphical Memoir, that 
"he saw nothing remarkable along the above 
road, except a singular edifice in the neighbour- 
hood of Mui^h^, called Takhti-Suleiman, which 
was in a superior sfyle of architecture, and, to 
judge from an inscription °, on one of the pillars 
of a portico, seemed to be contemporary with 
the buildings of Persepolis. This pillar, which is 
round, is about forty feet high and eight in cir- 
cumference. A hill in the vicinity bears evident 

< In hii Geographical Memoir iff Iht Ptriian Bmpirt, London, 1813, 4ta 
* This ii the one copied by Sir Gore Outefy. 
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traces of having been once fortified ; and about 
a mile further to the west, is an ancient struc- 
ture, said to have been erected to the memory of 
a certain sultan Suleiman." From the circum- 
stantial description uid drawings furnished by 
Morier, we learn that the very edifice in ques- 
tion is the tomb of Cyrus, and that the sur- 
rounding ruins are no other than those of an- 
cient Pasargadce. 

The writers from whom the Greeks, and sub- 
sequently the Romans, derived their first know- 
ledge of this country, were Onesicritus, Nearchus, 
and Aristobulus, the contemporaries of Alex- 
ander the Great- Of these, Onesicritus appears 
to have mixed up a good deal of what is fabulous 
in his accounts ; the second has led both Pto- 
lemy and Pliny into the error of confounding tiie 
rivers of the coast, which empty themselves into 
the Persian gulf, with those of the interior, to 
which latter, according to Kinneir's Geography, 
(p. 69,) the Cyrus of Pasargadae and the Araxes 
of Persepolis belong. 

The only writers likely to be of service in deter- 
mining the locality of Pasargadae, are those who 
have borrowed their accounts from Aristobulus, 
the principal of whom are Arrian and Strabo. 
According to the last mentioned author, (com- 
pare also Diodorus I. p. 43 ; ^lian. Hist. Anim. 
I. 59,) Pasar^adse was built by Cyrus to com- 
memorate the victory which secured to the Per- 
sians their dominion over the Medes ; and Mo- 
rier infonns us, that the mountainous defile lead- 
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ing from this country into Media, considered in 
a military point of view, presents very favourable 
advantages for obstructing the march of an 
enemy. For that reason Cyrus made Parsagardse 
the principal seat of empire, of his treasures, and^ 
as Plutarch writes, the place of coronation for 
the Persian kings, where the newly-elected 
monEm:h, in order to his solemn inauguration at 
the hands of the Magi, was obliged, in addition 
to many other ceremonies, to put on, in the 
temple of the goddess of -war, the robe formerly 
worn by Cyrus before he came to the throne. 
Here also did that monarch erect his own tomb, 
wliich by its pecuhar form of architecture, was 
distinguished as much A-om the tombs of his 
successors, as it was from all others. The bxuy- 
ing places of the Persian kings and the satr^is 
were in general lofty edifices, into which the 
coffins were wound up by means of machinery, 
and afterwards placed in shrines ; the tomb of 
Darius Hystaspis, however, according to Ctesias, 
(Pers. cap. 15,) was hewn out of a rocky moun- 
tain; that of Cyrus, on the contrary, is reported 
by Arrian (vi. 29,) and Strabo (p. 730, or 1041,) 
on the authority of Aristobulus, to have been built 
of square stones in the midst of a delightful para- 
dise- Making every proper allowance for the 
great alterations which must necessarily have 
taken place in this ancient monument since it 
was pill^ed in the time of Alexander, it is worth 
while to examine the following circumstantial 
description of it furnished us by Arrian. " It 
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was in the royal paradise at PasargacUe," says 
this writer, " that the tomb of Cyrus was erected, 
on a foundation of square blocks of stone, above 
which was raised a building also of stone, with a 
roof, and having a doorway so extremely narrow, 
that it was difficidt for a small-sized man, and al- 
together impossible for a large one, to enter. 
Withia the building stood a golden sarcophagus, 
which contained the body of Cyrus ; near this 
was a kind of throne, the feet of which were 
carved in gold ; and underneath the sarcophagus 
were carpets of Babylonian manufacture, while 
over it were spread rich vestments and coloured 
stufis in the Median and Babylonian taste, 
together with collars, scimitars, earrings of gold, 
and precious stones. In the neighbourhood was 
built a small habitation for the Ma^, to whom 
was committed, in hereditary succession, the 
guardianship of the tomb. According to Ari~ 
stobulus, the tomb of Cyrus is reported to have 
borne the following inscription, written in the 
Persian character and language. " O man, I am 
Cyrus (the son of Cambyses,) who laboured to 
give empire to the Persians, and who reigned 
over Asia. Therefore, envy me not the posses^ 
sion of a monument." Onesicritus and Aristus 
of Salamis, give this inscription in a more con- 
cise form, as in the following hexameter: — *Ev6aS 

iyii K€tf*tu Kvpot fiatrtXeiia ^aatX-^v. Although it 

is not Ukely that the Greek verse, as pretended 
by some, should have been engraven ia Persian 
characters alongside of the other inscription, yet 
VOL. II. B b 
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it certainly correspoDds better with the spirit of 
the Persepolitan inscriptions, than that men- 
tioned by Athenseus, (Diepnos. X. 9. p. 434.) 

'HSwdfi/r)V KoX otvov irlvetv roXiv xal tovtov tftepetv 

KoKma. The latter betrays the same fictitious 
character, as that of Sardanapatus in Cilicia, or 
as the inscription represented to have been en- 
graved on the tomb of Darius. *tXoy ^p rots if>i- 

Xoif tmreiis koI toJ otij» apurroa iyeva/aiv KVvrjyStv e«- 
parovv irama voielv ^Bvpdfujv. 

The town of Pasargadae was destroyed by 
Alexander, (Arrian iii. 18,) but the tomb of 
Cyrus still remains uninjured, though no longer 
exhibiting the sumptuous ornament described by 
Aristobulus, or the same appearance it did when 
restored by Alexander after the pillage of its 
treasures. The building is situate at no great 
distance from the mosque, as it is called, of 
Solomon's mother, {Mes/idi-Madari-Sulewta/i,) 
and on accoimt of the peculiarity of its structure 
is named the " devil's court ;" it still subsists 
entire, just as described by Arrian, and a repre- 
sentation of it may be seen in Morier's Travels, 
pi. 18. It consists of a stone apartment raised 
upon a foundation of large blocks of marble in 
several layers, which are so disposed, that each 
upper one, in succession, comprehends a less ex- 
tent of surface, and consequently the whole 
foundation or base of the structure has a py- 
ramidal form. The general outline is that of a 
parallelogram, the lowest course of masonry 
being upwards of 43 feet long, and 37 in breadth. 
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The apartment above measures 20 feet> by 10 
feet & inches, and the roof terminates in a sharp 
angle just like our houses. The whole is con- 
structed of one kind of marble, and the blocks 
are held together by cramps of iron. One of the 
blocks composing the base is 14 feet 8 inches 
long, five feet high, and eight feet six inches 
broad. In the interior of this marble edifice, by 
peeping through a chink in the door, (for the 
key is in the hands of a woman, who permits no 
body but those of her own sex to enter,) we ob- 
serve a small chamber blackened with smoke, 
the door itself is so narrow, that to effect an 
entnuice would be attended with no small diffi- 
culty. The guardians of the key declare that 
nothing is to be found in the inside except a 
large stone, which probably supported the sarco- 
phagus of Cyrus. 

Although there is not the slightest resem- 
blance between this ancient monument and the 
tombs of the Mohammedan saints, the common 
people nevertheless imagine it to be the burial 
place of the mother of Solomon, a name with 
which they connect all sorts of miraculous le- 
gends. In the vicinity is shewn a spring of 
water, a draught of which is said to cure the 
bite of a mad dog, and prevent all dangerous 
consequences arising thereii'oin. All' around the 
edifice is strewn a vast quantity of blocks of 
marble, and fourteen shafts of pillars, which ^>- 
pear to have once formed a colonnade ; at pre- 
sent, however, they are half buried under a 
Bb2 
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mound of earth, which encloses the whole of 
these ruins. The paradise in which the tomb of 
Cyras was formerly situated, is now a cemetery, 
filled with gravestones of modem date. The 
building itself is covered on all sides with in- 
scriptions, written by persons who have been led 
to undertake a journey thither, from motives of 
superstitious veneration ; among which Josaphat 
Barbaro read the words Madari Suleiman, in the 
Arabic character. Morier, however, nowhere 
discovered any traces of ancient Persian writing, 
inscribed on the walls ; though at no great dis- 
tance, near the above-mentioned mosque of So- 
lomon's mother, he found three pilasters so in- 
scribed, and which appeared to be the ruins of 
some hall or other, adorned in the inside with 
columns. From one of these pillars was copied 
an inscription, which resembles that taken by 
Sir Gore Ousely, though it is not so well exe- 
cuted'. At a distance of a hundred and sixty 
feet, we meet with similar ruins, and similar 
inscriptions, while the whole plain is- covered 
with fragments of marble, which Morier consi- 
dered to be the ruins of some large city. There 
can scarcely indeed be any doubt that it was 
Pasargadae; for every particular, even the most 
minute, recorded of this capital of Cyrus, is per- 
fectly applicable to the situation before us. To 
the left of the above-mentioned pilasters are the 
ruins of a fire-temple, which, in its dimensions, 
style of architecture, and ornament, altogether 

' See pi. I], al the end oflhii volume. 
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resembles Nakshi-Rustam ; and about a thou- 
sand feet more to the east, is a hill on which 
are the remains of a fort, constructed of 
marble blocks, as lai^e as those found in the 
buildings of the plain. This marble is white, 
and polished in the most exquisite mtuiner. 
The village of Murgh&b, situated about ten 
miles from the fort, contains several fine 
springs, which water the whole plain, and de- 
rives its appellation (of Murgh-db, i. e. Bird- 
water) from the very singular property ascribed 
to the water of one of these springs, which is 
said to attract certain red and black coloured 
birds, which, like starlings, follow the course of 
the stream in large flocks, screaming incessantly 
all the time, and are very useful to the inhabit- 
ants, in exterminating the immense swarms o( 
locusts which infest the country. What is more 
extraordinary, if bottles be filled with this water 
and exposed, uncorked, in the open idr, the birds 
are equally attracted to them by some unknown 
charm; Aid it is incredible with what quickness 
and voracity they despatch all the locusts they 
find on their passage. Villamont also, (Livre ii. 
p. 39, 40,) alludes to properties something simi- 
lar belonging to the water and birds of the island 
of Cyprus ; and says, that the Persians and 
Turks dignify these birds with the appellation of 
Mohammedans. According to other authorities, 
they are called Abmelekh, or locust-eaters, and 
the water, Abi-mui^h&n. Chardin (Voyage en 
-Perse, edition de Langles, tom. iii. p. 390,) makes 
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this water ^ring from a source in Bactriana; 
but Father Angelus a St Joseph, (Ange de la 
Brosse,) a Carmelite Mar, who travelled in the 
east as a missionary, and wrote a book, entitled 
" Gazophylacium Linguae Persarum," (Fol. Am- 
stelod. 1684,) places the source of the Birdwater 
in the district of L&djan, (the Laodicea of Pliny,) 
between ShirSz and Ispah^ ; while Villamont, 
whose Travels Chardin himself is in the habit of 
quoting, says, it is in the neighbourhood of the 
Persian town of Cuerch, by which it seems likely 
he meant Khoneh-Kergab, situate about nine 
miles from Murgh^. 

We must beware of confounding two different 
edifices, both named from Solomon's mother, a 
mistake which Chardin, nevertheless, has com- 
mitted. Almost all the travellers who have vi- 
sited ShirSz, mention a building so called, and 
which Chardin, (Voyage en Perse, torn. viii. p. 
432,) has described and illustrated with the most 
complete drawings ; this building, however, is in 
the plain of Shubs&r, scarcely more than five 
miles from Shir&z. Ksempfer indeed, (Amsen. 
Exot. Fasc. 11. Relat.vi. p.357,) speaks of a place 
called Abi-muighdn, from the springs it ccm- 
tained ; but then the marble ruins of a building 
which he calls the temple of Solomon's mother, 
(p. 354,) are in fiict the three porticos to be 
foimd at Shubasfir, built of the same kind of 
marble, and furnished with the same figures and 
oniaments so generally prevailing at Chihel-Mi- 
n&r. Besides, there are several ancient struc- 
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tures in Persia, bearing a similar appellation ; 
thus, among others, we meet with a Takhti-Su- 
leiman on the high road from Cocan to Cashgar, 
about nine hours' distance beyond Mui^helan ; 
so also the river Margus of the ancients, which 
flows through the province of Margiana, and 
rises in the mountains near Gur, bears the name 
of Murghab. It is not improbable that Chardin 
confounded this river with the Birdwater, in the 
neighbourhood of Pasargadse, just as, in the pas- 
sage already alluded to, he has confounded Jo- 
saphat Barbaro's tomb of Solomon's mother, 
(according to Bizari, Rerum Persicarum Histo- 
ria, Frankf. 1601, p. 325,) with his own three por- 
ticos of the same name at Shubas&r. 
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On the Indian Words occurring in Ctetia* ; by 
Pro/estor Tychten. 

It was long ago asserted by Reland, that the re- 
mains of the Indian language, preserved by Cte- 
sias in his Indica, might to a certain extent be 
interpreted with the help of the Persian, and ac- 
cordingly that scholar himself first made the at- 
tempt'. His explanations, however, seeming 
neither complete or altogether satisfactory, I 
have myself midertaken to comment on the In- 
dian glosses of Ctesias without any reference to 
the explanations of Reland ; and will now there- 
fore proceed to submit the result of my study to 
the learned reader*. In order to facilitate the 
comparison of our respective essays, I shall also 
subjoin the interpretation proposed by Reland. 
The particular words we have severally endea- 
voured to explain, are the following, arranged 
according to the order of the paragraphs, in the 
Excerpta of Ctesias : 

1 RtUnd. Dia. JflmUon. Ptn I. Dim. tL 

' An extnct from thu Etuy will be found in the Oeli. OtL Jitxeig. 
Un 179S. p. 19P7, «q. 
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1. Ctesias (§. 3,) speaks of a stone, called 
pantarba, (wepl travrapfiaa rfl» (T^poylSoj,) which 
had the property of attracting precious stones 
when thrown into the water : he has not, how- 
ever, supplied any explanation of the word 
itself, and therefore it is not very easy from his 
description of the stone to determine what Per- 
sian word it corresponds with. Pandar, (jl<>Jo) 

means Jirm, stable. If the letter s is the sign of 
the Greek genitive, we might explain the last 
member of the word in question by ^L> p%, i. e. 
runmng water; the whole would then signiiy, 
Jirm in miming water; or perhaps the word may 
be interpreted by ^gL, ^ sS^ Bend der pdy> 

i. e. Band or attraction in the water. These 
comparisons, however, are too artificial to lay 
much stress upon ; and Reland has omitted to 
notice this word altogether. 

2. The name of the parrot, filrraKos (Ctesias, 
§. 3,) is compared by Reland, {De Ophir, p. 
184,) with the Persian d*j> tedek, which is 
the modem appellation of the bird. From this 
might come TiiaKot, tISokos, alraKos, and finally, 
■^Cttokos', it is just possible that Ctesias may have 
written it with .«_, instead of cIj as ffirnueoa. — 
All this, however, it must be allowed is mere 
conjecture ; though I have nothing better to 
substitute in its place. 

3. The name of martichora, (Cteaas, §. 7,) ap- 
plied to a fabulous animal, having the body of a 
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lion, the face of a man, with the tail of a scor- 
pion, may be very satisfactorily explained from 
the Persian. According to Ctesias, fiaprlxopa 
means in Greek, av0p<im<nf>4yos, the maneater ; 
this is neither more nor less than the Persian Aj^ 

j^ from 3j^ mard, man, and yij^ kkorden, to 
eat. Kkqr, the eater, is an abreviated form of the 
participle khordek, which is still in use. The 
Persians usually style an intrepid warrior mar- 
dam-kkor, the eater of men, which is the same 
expression at bottom. Mardam, however, at pre- 
sent is the general form, mard being for the most 
part employed in a more elevated sense to de- 
note a hero or warrior. 

In the above comparison we have considered 
the final a to he merely the Greek termination : 
if on the other hand it be viewed as a component 
part of the Persian word, we have only to sub- 
stitute the participial form. \,y:i^yi mardikkord, 
(abbreviated fi"om ^ij^i^j-* mardi&hordn,) as Re- 
land has already done (p. 223), and we obtain 
precisely the same signification. 

4. The Greek term for griffin, ypinfr, (Ctesias, 
§. 12,) seems to be of Persian origin ; at all 
events it may easily be derived from that lan- 
guage. For example, ^y^ giriflen, means 
to gripe or seize ; upon cutting off the termina- 
tion we have ej^ girif. which in sound as well 
as meaning, corresponds well enough with the 
word ypH^. The modem appellation for 
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griffin in Persian, is Sirmurgk, (i. e. thirty birds,) 
or Si-reng (i. e. thirty colours,) equivalent to 
" great," or " variegated." The two last names 
are obviously nothing more than epithets. 

5. The bird BUaipos is reported to be synony- 
mous with SUaiosijust, (Ctesias, §. 17.) I can 
compare this word with no other than the Persian 
jf A di, good, the good principle, and J^ kar, doing, 
a participle of the verb ^^j^a kerden ; the whole 
then means benefactor, and might possibly allude 
to the supposed custom of this bird's taking care 
to bury its own excrement, which is said to pos- 
sess very deadly properties. Reland supposes 
the word to be altogether of Indian derivation, 
and he may be perfectly right in his conjecture ; 
but the Persian ^U^jj dilmek, which he compares 
with Blxatpos, (p- 221,) is too far-fetched, and 
and moreover signifies a venomous spider. 

6. The tree called trdp^^ov. (Ctesias, §. 18,) in 
Apollonius wdpv^os, the wood of which is said 
to have the quahty of attracting any substance, 
may be compared with the Persian j\j, bdr, 

weight, burden, and ^,1 dver, bearing, drawing^ 
the participle of ^^jj}, dverden. Bdr-doer would 
then signify dramng a tueight. This comparison 
however is too defective ; we are not told the 
meaning of vApijfiot, and the sound is very dif- 
ferent from that of the Persian term. Reland 
has forgotten to notice this word. 

7. In India, says Ctesias, (§. 19,) there is a 
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river called Swapxoir which meaiis ^tpav -Travra 
rit ayaSA, l e. "producing all good thmgs." To 

explain this word I adduce the Persian jj^l 
aver, bringing, carrying, from the verb ^^,1 
doerden; and ^^yi. khoth, good; consequently 
dver-khosk, bringing good, which corresponds 
exactly with the signification pointed out by 
Ctesias. The word should properly have been 
written afiapxos or v^apxos in order to represent 
the Persian ; but it is well known- that the 
Greeks, who were seldom able to appreciate 
foreign sounds with correctness, generally ex- 
pressed them according to Greek etymology, or 
a fancied resemblance to certain words in their 
own language ; as, for instance, in the case of 
'lepoa-oXv/ia for Jerusalem, 'lepa/ta^ for Jarmuch. 
We might also compare u*>ai^» berihosh, good, 
60 that the initial letter vjrapxo' would be 
merely euphonic, but then, the participle ^ipuv 
would not be expressed. Reland (p. 46,) com- 
pares it with ^yiy\ av-perkh, from ov .water, and 
perch utility, convenience; the whole expres- 
sion thus amounting to aqua utilissima. 

8. In the same passage with the above, Cte- 
sias also speaks of an Indian tree called anrraxopa, 
from which electrum, probably some odoriferous 
gum distilled, and which likewise produced a kind 
of fruit something like a grape. Siptackora is 
represented to signify yXvKv, ?iiv, sweet, agree- 
able. We may compare this with the Persian 
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j^ juiLk£, sMftek-khor, that is, " agreeable to eat," 
which applies very well to the signification 
alluded to. Shifteh from skiften, " to be in love," 
properly means " amorous," but is also attributed 
to any object that inspires affection, and thus 
comes to signify " agreeable," In the same man- 
ner the Persians call an apricot Jo, iSk^ Shif- 
teh reng, literally "agreeable colour," The 
other part of the word ^jyi. or jy^ kh6rd or 
kkor means " eating," " food." Reland (p. 229,) 
follows the reading in Hoschel's edition of Pho- 
tius, viz. amaxopa, and derives the word from 
Uu9 s^a, "pleasing," "delightful," and ^Sj^ 
hhdrden to eat. Safa however comes from the 
Arabic, a language we dare not have recourse to 
for explaining the Persian words of the age of Cte- 
sias. But the correctness of the former reading, 
even with the t, is confirmed by a passage in 
Phny, (Hist. Nat. 37. 2,) where the word occurs, 
though in a disfigured shape ; he says " arbores 
eas Aphytacoras vocari." It is otherwise not a 
a little surprising, that Reland preferred the 
reading of aiiraxopa, because forsooth it came 
nearer to his proposed Persian etymology, as if 
the convenience of the commentator ought to 
decide when such and such a reading is to be 
adopted as the correct one ! 
- 9. The mountains in the neighbourhood of 
the Indus, according to Ctesias (§. 20), were 
inhabited by a wild race of beings, with dog's 
heads, of a black colour, and speaking an unin- 
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telligible language ; these the iDdians termed 
KoXvirrpioh that Ib, KvvoKi<pa'Koi, or the dog-headed. 
Admitting the Greek translation of the name to 
be not altogether Uteral, and that the Indian 
sound has not been correctly expressed, I would 
nevertheless venture to compare it with the 
Persian J^Xs, kekk, or keluk, a wolf, and j« ser, 
the head ; that is to say, j«XXs kelukser, wolf- 
headed; which in Greek would properly be koKvk- 
triftios, and in the pliu*al, - KaXvKaiptoi. But pro- 
nounced rapidly, the word might sound to a 
Greek ear like KoKvKirp, from whence came m- 
\v<rrptoi. 

Another word more exactly answering to the 
sound of the Greek, would be ^p.jX»pi^ kaiut- 
terin, the superlative degree of kalus, stupid, 
foolish, which would convert these " dog-headed" 
people into "blockheads." But although this 
latter epithet agrees well enough with the de- 
scription of the Cynocephali, it is nevertheless 
too little consonant with the translation of 
the term as furnished by Ctesias, to admit of 
our regarding it as the more probable ety- 
mology. 

Reland (p.213,)compares the Persian tf,l5Li A^ 
kallashikdrifCs.'^ui canimun, dog-headed. He sup- 
poses that Ctesias at first wrote KaXurKopoi, which 
was altered bythe copyist into «fflXwrrptot; neverthe- 
less he himself hesitates in adopting this explanar 
tion, and very justly observes, that yrjlCS sfukari, 
means porperly a hound, from ^^i^Si£. thikar- 
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daa, to hunt ; and that A'=- kalUt, signifies the 
top of the head, rather than the head itself. 

10. As to the unicorn described by Ctesias 
(§. 26), in a very circumstantial manner, but 
without the addition of its Indian name, I must 
beg leave to make it the subject of a few remarks. 
If there really is such an animal as an unicorn, 
resembling the stag or the horse, a notion which 
appears to be again entertained in modem times, 
we must look for it in Africa, the only country 
in which it has been reported to exist, by the 
concurrent testimony of all travellers, from Bar- 
thema down to Barrow. But the animal de- 
scribed by Ctesias, after the Persian manner of 
representing it, and which occurs frequently on 
the ruins of Persepolis, seems to me, in all its es- 
sential characteristics, to be no other than the 
Asiatic rhinoceros. To the latter will apply, I. 
what Ctesias says of its wildness and strength, 
(§. 26. Compare Bruce's Travels, vol. v. p. 105,) 
which prevented its being ever taken alive ; 2. 
its at first slow, hut continually increasing pace ; 
(Bruce also, p. 97, says that the rhinoceros sets 
off at a gentle trot, which after a few minutes is 
increased to a rapid gallop, and which the ani- 
mal keeps up for a long time, though a horse 
can easily overtake him); 3. the circumstance of its 
flesh being unfit to eat (Ctesias §. 26.) It is true 
the Abyssinians, according to Bruce, eat the flesh 
of the elephant, as they do also of the rhinoceros, 
but it has a disagreeable musky flavour. The 
flesh, however, of an animal of the stag or horse 
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kind (Ctesias callB it a mid ast,) would not be 
bitter, as represented in the above paragraph. 
4. A still more evident proof, in my opinion, of 
its being the rhinoceros, is the single horn, to- 
gether with the property attributed to it of coun- 
teracting the effects of poison ; for which pur- • 
pose it is still the custom in Asia to make drink- 
ing cups of that material. The colour of this 
horn, according to Ctesias, is red at the point, 
black in the middle, and white at the base; 
which agrees very well with the account of 
Bruce, (p. 93,) who describes its exterior sur- 
face as of a reddish-brown. It is probable also, 
that Ctesias may be describing the animal's horn 
after it had been formed into a drinking vessel, 
in which case, the variety of coloiu: he notices 
might be produced by ari;ificial means, and by 
the removal of the outer covering*. 

The figure of an ass, with the size of a horse, 
which Ctesias attributes to his unicorn, agrees 
also with the size and unwieldy appearance of a 
rhinoceros. On the ruins of Persepolis, indeed, 
it is represented with a more slender shape, and 
more like a horse ; this, however, is due to the 
imagination of the sculptor alone; and when we 

' Tbii coDJFcCure is re.iuced almoit to b certainty, by a pasaage in 
Manuel Philo A aninaH firiiprwf. cap. 37> vhich treats of tbe ladUn 
onager and iti horn, and ii evidently borrowed from Clnioa. Tbe author 
a«ki an tndUn prince nhat the cup out of which he drank woi made id, 
■nd which xa* orDamenled with three rings, at a white, black, and red 
colour t T( til Tar' iariy t V"^ H "^ wlrus; [koI yip Biovylii sal vpo- 
ftfynll tip4iTi, Kal Tptti fx" {'•xrriipal tii X.it«v ^\4Bat), knacim /Ultaiid 
Tt Hol rb xfSfM rop^vpoar. The reply u, that it iras made of (he horn of 
the trrypot, oi wild an. 
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recollect that it was also a fabulous animal which 
he meant to portray, we shall have as little 
reason to expect a faithful adherence to natural 
history in this case, as we have in those of the 
martichora and the griffin. Ctesias farther re- 
marks, as a peculiarity worthy of attention, 
(§. 25,) that all asses, tame as well as wild, (among 
which last he reckons his unicom,) and other 
solid hoofed animals, have no huckle-bones, 
(funpaffoKovs,) or gall in the liver ; whereas the 
unicom possesses both. He himself declares he 
had seen such a huckle-bone, which resembled 
that of an ox, but was as heavy as lead, and 
throughout of a bright red colour, (Stnrep «i- 
vaffapt, like cinnabar, or rather, like vermilion.) 
He observes also, that the animal was hunted as 
much for the sake of these bones, as for its 
horn. The circumstance of the unicom having 
a gall-bladder agrees perfectly well with the rhi- 
noceros, which, as I am informed by M. Blumen- 
bach, actuaUy has one, and of a considerable 
size. Here then we discover an additional proof 
of the identity of these two animals. Ctesias 
merely notices the fact as remarkable, because 
he classes his unicom with the SoUdtmguU, 
which, as he very justly observes, do not in fiict 
possess a gaU-bladder. What he says of the ai- 
tragalas is so far correct and applicable to the 
rhinoceros, inasmuch as the latter certainly has 
huckle-bones, provided that be the true mean- 
ing of the Greek word. But how Ctesias, him- 
self a physician, could possibly assert that solid 
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hoofed animals had no huckle-bones, which, on 
the contrary, they really have, just as much as 
the cloven footed, and which are, moreover, 
common to all ^mals, quadrupeds as well 
as quadrumanous, not omitting the human sub- 
ject itself-:— this we must confess is perfectly un- 
accountable. According to Blumenbach, there 
is nothing particular in the huckle-bone of a 
rhinoceros, either as regards colour or specific 
gravity. It is possible, therefore, that Ctesias 
may have seen one of these bones artificially 
stained with red, which he mistook for the 
natural colour ; and as it was also one of the 
objects for which the animal was hunted, we can 
scarcely doubt its being applied to some sort of 
use, and consequently, that it was fashioned by 
the hand of art, and perhaps some addition made 
to its natural weight. 

On the other hand, however, I must not omit 
to notice certain difficulties in the description of 
Ctesias, which seem to contend against my hy- 
pothesis, and point to some other animal than 
the one I have supposed. The first of these 
respects coloiu*. According to Ctesias, the uni- 
corn is white, with a red head, and blue or dark 
eyes ; whereas the rhinoceros is all over of a 
yellowish or greyish brown, his flanks only pre- 
sent a slight tinge of flesh colour, while the eyes 
are darit brown*. Wo must not, however, ex- 

* For these and leveral othRT panieulars, I 'am iodcbled to the kind* 
nets or M. Blumenbach; and I bate mywlf alao seen a living i 
■of (he animal in thii countrj. 
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amine Ctesias too rigorously on the subject of 
colours, for his martichora is also said to be of a 
bright red, and he describes the griffin to be 
black, with a red breast. In fact, I am strongly 
inclined to suspect that he took these colours 
from some painted representation of the animals 
in question. His unicorn, both as described by 
himself, and as it is represented on the ruins of 
Persepolis, has a sohd hoof, and one horn on the 
forehead ; neither of which is the case with the 
rhinoceros. But if we consider the Persians to 
have derived their knowledge of the animal, 
merely from hearsay and exa^erated reports, 
this apparent difficulty will soon vanish; for 
having heard it described as strong and quick- 
footed, they naturally attributed to it a slender 
form, with a solid hoof, and placed the horn on 
the forehead as the most convenient situation. 
Besides, the hoof of the rhinoceros is not entirely 
cloven, like that of oxen and other animals, but 
only in part. For the same reason, the Arabs 
attribute to the Kerkend or rhinoceros a single 
hoof, and also speak of its horn as placed on the 
head or fore part of it Even Marco Polo, (lib. 
iii. 15,) though certainly describing the rhinoceros 
of Asia, nevertheless observes : " in medio frontis 
gestat unum cornu." It is not improbable that 
the curvature of the horn, when viewed in front, 
may make it appear to be situated higher up 
than it really is. 

The exaggerated statements of Ctesias relative 
to the strength and swiftness of this animal, are 
c c2 
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nothing compared to what the Arabian authors 
relate ; according to whom, the Kerkend requires 
upw£u^ of a hundred parasangs of land for his 
support, that he chases all other animals away 
from his neighbomrhood, carries off elephants 
upon his horn, and so forth! 

The observations already made appear to be 
confirmed by the Indian or Persian name of the 
Unicom, as preserved to us by ^Uan, (De Na- 
twa Animalium, xvi. 20.^ 

*' There is also," says this writer, " among 
them (the Indi^is) a one-homed animal, which 
they call kartazonon'." From the description 
he gives of it, though somewhat incorrect, it is 
evident that the Indian rhinoceros is the animal 
meant, and that iEhan drew his account from 
good authorities. Bochart (Hieroz. I. p. 934,^ 
wanted to change the above appellation into 
KopKa^upov, in order to make it correspond better 
with the modem term, which is kerkeddan, or 

kerkendan, ( Zts.y s. jo^^^ ;) he has omit- 
ted to notice another form, karkadan, ^lj.Sij^, 
which would have been stUl more applicable. 
But as the word in question occurs twice, the 
proposed change seems too hazardous, and the 
termination ^ or I5, den, ddn, is too remote 
from ^otvot, as the letter a dis usually expressed 
in Greek by a t. Suppose, however, we take 
Kopra^avos without alteration, as a word com- 

* Aiytm tk ml (mtr if rtirut tlrai luriitifiii, col &*' afrnw lr«ul- 
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pounded of <Sj^> kerk, the ancient and still sur- 
viving Persian term in use, to signify a rhinoce- 
ros, and yljU tdzdn, currens, velox, irruens? Td- 
zdn*, is the participle of ^a^jUj to run, to fall 
upon ; the whole expression therefore would de- 
signate the rhinoceros : or, if we reject the idea 
of ptv, " the nose," which is not impUed in the 
word kerk, it would mean fera velox, " the 
swift beast' ;" an appellation very suitable to 
the notions of strength and swiftness, popularly 
attributed to this animal. From the distin- 
guished situation the unicorn occupies in the 
entrance of the palace of Persepolis, it might 
perhaps have been a symbol of strength and 
activity, as the martichora was of courage and 
wisdom. 

With regard to the winged unicorn, I must 
confess the appellation appears to me inappro- 
priate*. This fabulous animal is also noticed by 
Le Bruyn, (tab. 168.) It is, however, perfectly 
distinct from the unicorn, by the circiunstance 
of its being represented with the head of a lion 
and the body of a griffin : the only thing it has 
in common with the former is the horn. It is 
consequently a monster of a peculiar kind, which. 

* The long ft in PertUn occuionalty aounili ■ometbing like (he 
Greek «. 

' The true meiniiig of Ktri is lint. It iko denole* ■ ipeciei of goM 
with red hiir ; a large kind of eagle, mit magiia qua tlrpAmttm leOU ; 
(the Roe of the Arabian Nighti,) and alao Bylacttr, ((ee CuL Lex. 
Hept) : the latter meaning i* probably the ume u il^t*tiit, Perbap*. 
the word may aignify, generally, itlbafera, 9>ip. 

' [It hM aince been altered. Hbebeh.] 
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the fanciful im^nation of the scxilptor has fur- 
nished with the head of a lion, the horn of an 
unicorn, and the figure of a griffin ; it is in fact 
only another way of representing a griffin, and 
perhaps a more suitable designation for it, would 
be, the lion-headed griffin. 

12. A large tree, (proceeds Ctesias,) which 
distils an odoriferous oil, is called in the Indian 
language, mofmiov, but in Greek, ftvpopiha, i. e. 
" unguent-roses," (Ctes. §. 28.) This word 
seems to be compounded of ji^ kdr, faciens, and 
^yi but, odor suavis ; karbui,' then, suave 
oleiis, expresses the Greek /ivpopoSa, not indeed 
literally, but yet as far as the sense is concerned, 
Kdr, the participle of kerden, forms several com- 
pound words, mostly however as an affix, 
though sometimes also as a prsefix ; for example, 
_)U> ^l^ kdr adz, faciens concordiam. The ex- 
pression ^iy^ is^ bid kerden, is still generally 
applied to perfumes. Reland (p. 215,) considers 
the tree in question to be the cinnamon, which 
is called in Persian ta^ ktrfah : the Singha- 
lese call it koredhu, whence kirfak and karpion 
have been derived. Kitfah, however, is pro- 
perly an Arabic word, from the root i-JjS ka- 
rafa, decorticavit, and denotes the peeled bark of 
the cinnamon tree, cassia, etc. Paulinus iS. Barto- 
lomaeo, (in his dissertation, De Antiquitate et Af- 
fimiaie Linguce Zendicas, SamtcrdamiccB et Germa- 
niccB, Paduse, 1798, 4to. p. 49,) remarks, that the 
Sanscrit name of the cinnamon tree, is karuva, of 
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the bark, karuvatoh. The first of these words 
has certainly some sort of resemblance to Kar- 
pion, and may possibly be the very word Ctesias 
meant to express. The signification, however, 
of KopTTiov is not mentioned. 

13. Lastly, CtesiaS; (§. 30,) describes a certain 
kind of mineral spring, called by the Indians, 
^XKoBtj, which he interprets to mean &^\iiMf, 
" usefiil" or " wholesome." With this I shall 
compare the Persian 3|, or iil, velM or veld, 
" eminent," " strong," " mighty," though it ap- 
pears to have fonnerly signified, " excellent ;" 
as, according to Castell, the word is also applied 
to a sort of rich silk stuffs. Reland, (p. 211,) 
cites a3IU beldd, laudatus, because what is 
useful deserves praise. According to father Pau- 
lino, ballam, in Sanscrit, means " water," and 
nallada, " good :" in this case, the word /SoXXoStj. 
would be properly Indian, though expressed in 
a very concise manner'. 

In the Appendix to the Excerpta of Ctesias, 
(§. 32,) which is only found in the MS. of Mu- 
nich, and probably does not belong to that 
writer, mention is made of an Ethiopian ani- 
mal, under the name of kpokottos, which is 
interpreted in Greek by kvpoXmkos. Accord- 
ing to the description, it should be the hysena, 
but then the word is not Ethiopic, as might 
be supposed; for the proper name in that 
language is Tekula. I am almost inclined to 

* Balada, in Sanscrit, oould iii«Bn, "giving itrenglh;" which mighl 
very well allude to (he tanitary virlue* of the apring, but whether such in 
epithet ever occur* is another queition. Tsahi. 
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look tar KpoKorrat in the Persian /^ which 
usually means a wolC and c^^i which signifies 
" lame," pedibus infirmus. " Lame wolf," would 
be no improper de^gnation, as applied to the 
hyiena, for the Arabian naturalists always de- 
scribe that animal with an infirm gait, for which 
reason he has the epithet of U._jJI AUarjd, or 
the " lame." (See Bruce's Travels, vol. v. p. 1 13.) 

From the above comparisons, whidi are cer- 
tainly not all o^ them far-fetched or strained, it 
would seem, that the words cited by Ctesias, as 
Indian, are in fact of Persian origin, or nearly 
related thereto. Tliere are, besides, several In- 
dian glosses to be found in Hesychius*, and other 
writers, to which the same observation wiU apply. 
One example from the former may suffice : He- 
sychius writes, ATal, fjiiya, 'Iviol; HOW /toi, being 
pronounced in later times like the word may, is 
evidently the Persian ju mtk, which signifies 
"great" In Sanscrit, it is mah, or malie [^maha]. 
Here then we meet with a sound more nearly 
allied to the Persian than the Indian. 

How are we to explain this phenomenon ? 
can we suppose that Ctesias knowingly gave out 
these Persian words for Indian, or that he really 
mistook them for such ? the last is the opinion 
of Reland, according to whom, (p. 209, 211, 
219,) the Greeks and Romans, owing to their 

t The; have tlready been in part collected and expUined t^ Relaod : 
but a great man; ilin remain fiir future ducusaion. Some of lliem, how- 
eTFr> are pure Indian, ac for inKBDce : iiitr/Ktit, tprtir ti 'lutixhr, which, 
according to father Paulino, ja the Sanacrit fbr ■ " bird i" again, ToraAa, 
Sanaorit, pailala, B " commercial town," etc 
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ignorance of the countries and languages, very 
often confounded the latter, and mistook Per- 
sian words for Indian. This may certainly apply 
very well to the Greeks of later times, but Cte- 
sias, who resided so long in Persia, cannot but 
have been perfectly able to distinguish the lan- 
guage of that country from the Indian, while, on 
the other hand, it is impossible to conceive for a 
moment, that he seriously meant to deceive his 
readers. We may easily allow certain words 
not expressly mentioned as Indian, in the Ex- 
cerpta, to be Persian names of Indian objects or 
productions ; most of them, however, are ac- 
companied with the remark, that they are In- 
dian, though, nevertheless, they have a Persian 
sound, as in the case of trvtrre^pa, KOfnrtov, etc. 
The more probable supposition is, that in the 
northern parts of India, which Ctesia^ is parti- 
cuWly describing, a dialect of the Persian was 
spoken; and perhaps we might infer as much 
fbom the ancient tradition vrhich represented 
Bokhao-a and the countries on the Oxus, to have 
been colonized from Istakhar or Persepolis, that 
is, admitting the report to extend so far back. 
But without laying too much stress on this tra- 
dition, we must bear in mind that the Sanscrit, 
which is the parent source of all the Indian dia- 
lects, and was certainly at one time a living lan- 
guage, and, according to all appearances, current 
in northern India, is most intimately connected 
with the Persian, both in matter and form, as 
Father Paulino has shewn in the Treatise already 
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alluded to. And when we reflect on the in- 
fluence which emigration, the admixture of dif- 
ferent tribes, and a variety of other circum- 
stances, occurring through a space of so many 
hundred years, must unavoidably have exer- 
cised on the languages in question, we shall rea* 
dily believe the affinity between them to have 
been still greater in ancient times. 

This very resemblance, however, may possibly 
appear, to some of my readers, to interpose a se- 
rious objection to the truth of my comparisons ; 
and cerUunly it may seem strange to look in the 
modem Persian for words quoted by a writer 
who lived upwards of two thousand years ago. 
In reply to this, I shall merely observe, that the 
Parsi dialect has, for the most part, undergone 
but little apparent change, and, notwithstanding 
the revolution of empires, and the overwhelming 
efiect of Arabian dominion, religion, and litera- 
ture, has, Uke its occidental sister, the German, 
managed to preserve its radical words and pri- 
mitive form. It has indeed introduced a number 
of Arabic terms, but its peculiar and altogether 
western character has eifectually secured it from 
essential change. Owing to this fortunate cir- 
cumstance we are enabled to detect in the mo- 
dem language of Persia, most of the Persian 
words occurring in Herodotus and other ancient 
writers, when they have not entirely disappeared 
in the lapse of centuries. 
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On the wordt Paaargada and PeriepoUs ; by Professor 
Tycksen. 

You desire to know, my dear Sir, first, whether the 
words Pasargadte and Persce, considered as the 
names of a people, are etymologically distinct, 
or whether they are synonymous ? and, secondly, 
whether Patargada and Pertepotis, as names of 
places, have a different signification? To this 
question, I have only a few observations to offer 
as a reply, though, at the same time, I am obliged 
to confess they are nothing more than conjec- 
tural. The explanation of ancient Persian words 
by the help of the modem language of Persia is 
very frequently uncertain, owing to our igno- 
rance respecting the pronunciation ; as, for ex- 
ample, whether we are to say, Pasargadae or 
PiisargSdae ; and, in the next place, because the 
modem Persian, though really deseeuded from 
the ancient, has nevertheless lost a great num- 
ber of words, and undergone other considerable 
modifications, in the course of time. In many 
cases, therefore, we are reduced to the necessity 
of guessing at the signification of the word in 
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question, when not pointed out by ancient docu- 
ments. 

Fasargadse is evidently a compound tenn, 
formed otpasar and gadoe. Of both these words, 
several etymologies have been furnished from 
the Persian, of which I shall only notice the most 
probable'. At setting out, I ta^e it for granted 
that both 0*8 are short, because there is no word 
having the a long 0) that will furnish any to- 
lerable etymology. 

To begin^ then, with Gada ; which I consider 
to be the same as the Persian Kedek or Kadeh, 
(•aT) signiiying " place," *' abode," etc., and often 
joined to substantives, in order to form a com- 
poimd word ; as, for example, Atesh-Kedeh, " the 
place of fire" or " fire-altar," M^Kedeh, " wine- 
house," etc. 

PasoT may either be compared with the well- 
known Persian word jJj^ btisurk, " great," 
*' magnificent," " powerful ;" in which case the 



> n'HBRBBlot (BibL Orttnt. voce Poht) eiplunt Ptuer-g\eia, or 
Keda, by " sou of die houie i" and goes on to say, " there ii do doubt 
that the word Fatatgadt; which signifies 'children of (he bouse,' at 
prioeea of the blood royal nf Penia, «m corrupted by the Gieek 
milen froiD Ftt$tTgheda." I must be allowed to doubt the coTrectncat 
of this etymology : for although Ptutr certainly doe< mean " ton," yet 
the idea of "royal house" ii not contuned in the word keda; iriiich 
doei not aigni^ "home," in ibe acceptatJOD of "Hmily," but tolely in 
that of "abode," " habiiBtion." Betidea, Peiitr-keda would more cor- 
rectly mean "house of children;" lo lay nothing of the fact, that it wai 
not the whole tribe of the Paaargodes, but only a part of it, the bmily of 
the AcbKmenides, which consisted of princes. D'Herbelot srems to 
have had in his mind the peculiar acceptation of the French word wiaitvm. 
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final tetter, being repeated in the second mem- 
ber of the compound, will suffer elision ; or, still 
more probably, with jy* bezer, " light," " splen- 
dour," "ray." In the first case, therefore, 6«zarA- 
kedeh would signify, *' the place" or *' abode of 
the great ;" in the second, bezer-kedeh would be, 
" the abode" or " country of Ught." 

Upon comparing the proper name PerscB with 
the last-mentioned word, we discover a very 
striking affinity of signification. According to 
Anquetil Duperron, Pares, (y-jlj) in the Zend 
language, means, " pure," " brilliant," an appel- 
lation which, in a physical sense, applies very 
well to Fars or Persia Proper, as enjoying an 
ever clear sky; and is equally appropriate, in a re- 
ligious point of view, as alluding to the introduc- 
tion of Magianism, the religion of light and pu- 
rity. Even in the modem Persian, the word 
Parsa (UyL) means " pure," though it is more 
correctly employed in a moral sense, as denot- 
ing " holy," " pious." PerscB, therefore, as the 
name of a people, would signify " the inhabit- 
ants of Pars," or, according to the etymology 
just given, " the country of light ;" and Patar- 
gadtE, as a patronymic formed by the Greeks fi-om 
Pasargada, would have precisely the same mean- 
ing, that is, provided we are right in our compa- 
rison. 

With r^ard to the second question, viz. whe- 
ther Pasai^ada and Persepolis, considered as 
names of places, are of different signification ; 
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we may easily answer it by what has gone before. 
Patar, (Bezer,) and Paret, mean very nearly the 
same thing, and Gada, (Kedeh,) as we have just 
noticed, is synonymous with w6\m- The inter- 
pretation of ancient writers who explain Ptuar- 
gada by cattra Peraarum, is so far correct, as 
Patar agrees in sense with Pars, from which the 
proper name PersoE was derived. 

In drawing the above comparisons, the Greek 
o- has been rendered by the Persian j (se,) not 
altogether in conformity, I must confess, with 
the general rule laid down for comparing l^i- 
guages, according to which the sigma of the 
Greeks should correspond with the Arabic Mn, 
C^i.). But the Greeks and Romans frequently 
expressed the j of Persian words by an s; for 
instance, the name Pyroses, occurring in Am- 
mian, (lib. xix. 3,) is undoubtedly the Persian 
j^j^ Ftruz, " victor," as Ammian himself er- 
plains it ; the case is the same with Hormisdas, 
Isdegertes, etc. The liberty I have taken may 
therefore be justified by analogy ; and the inter- 
change of the letters b and p can present no dif- 
ficulty whatever. 

Supposing the Greeks to have written the 
word incorrectly, as they very often did, when 
translating a foreign term into their own lan- 
guage, we might bring Pasargada and Persepo- 
Us into still closer afl[inity with each other, 
merely by a slight transposition of the letter r, 
as Parsagada ; the name would signify " place 
of the Persians," and be exactly equivalent to 
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Persepolia. Reland (Diss. viii. De Vet. Ling. 
Pert, p. 213,) has already adopted this reading, 
which he found in Curtius, (v, 6,) who correctly 
writes Persagada. Explanations, however, which 
render it necessary to alter the original word, 
are for that very reason to be rejected, particu- 
larly in a case where it so often occurs as the 
one in question ; and, besides, very little depend- 
ance is to be placed on the authority of a writer 
so comparatively modem as Curtius, who most 
likely wrote Persagada, purely and solely for the 
sake of etymology. I am of opinion, too, that 
after what has been already observed, the emen- 
dation of Reland is altogether lmnecessary^ 

The proposed change, however, is not so bold 
as that adopted by several modem geographers, 
who have written the word " Patagarda," which. 
has found its way even into our manuals, and is 
so spelled in the latest map of Persia. For this 
reading I can discover no other kind of autho- 
rity than a fancied resemblance in termination 
to such words as Tigranocerta, Artagicerta, and 
others, compoimded of the Aramsean Carta, 
which means " city." The comparison, how- 
ever, is inadmissible, because, as the Persian 
language belongs to an essentially different £a- 



*Tlu wmd Oada ma; also be eomptred with (ba Pervui Ttliaiar, 
wlueh mgnifiM "teni," or "camp;" and thua Penagada would mean 
preciaeljr " Cattra Perianm." But we ahall acarcely meet with an 
example of the hard aonnd Uh (ubim) being ever ezpreMed b; 71 to 
uy nothing of the omiMion of the final letter r. Father Paulino com- 
parei the Indian poMr, " puer," " a foung man," and eada, " a plain," 
ao that the whole word would aignilj " IhtftU t/j/mllu." 
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mily from the Aramsean dialects, it would be 
absurd to attempt illustrating the former by the 
help of the latter. 

You yourself, my dear Sir, will be best able 
to judge, whether Pasai^ada and PersepoUs, on 
account of this itffinity between the two names, 
are to be considered as synonymous appellations 
of one and the same place, and how far our geo- 
gr^hers are authorized in placing them nearly 
a whole degree apart from each other. You will 
perhaps find that the PaxargadoB of Herodotus 
are in iact the Persepolitans, whom that writer 
distinguishes from the other Persian tribes, on 
account of the reigning dynasty of the Achieme- 
nides being descended from them ; of which latter 
appellation I may remark, in passing, that it 
scarcely contains a single syllable common to 
that of the &bulous Jemshid. 
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Some observations on Herder's PersepoUt^. 

In my treatise on Persepolis, I have purposely 
refrained altogether from alluding to Herder's 
publication on the same subject, because nothing 
would be gained by a repetition of what had 
been said before; without at the same time pre- 
suming to assert, that my own investigations 
have been of any considerable service to this 
branch of literature. We have each of us tra- 
velled by different roads; and it would not, 
therefore, be uninteresting to know how far these 
have conducted us to the same point. 

Herder rests his illustrations on eastern tradi- 
tion, such as it is found in modem Asiatic writ- 
ers, or as it has been orally communicated from 
one generation to another. Thus he supposes 
the buildings of Chihel Minar to he the palace 
of Jemshid, on the walls of which there is an 
allegorical representation of the actions and go- 

' It has been announced, tlial in ihc new edilioa or Hprder'i worki, 
bis irealise on Pcrsvpolis would be canceled and enUtged. The aLitli« 
rcRTelit hiH havihg been unable lo consult \\\ii cdilion, ihough il is pro- 
bable ibat Herder's principal nations Lonlinuc iIk xme. 
VOL. 11. D d 
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vernment of this king, without, however, seeking 
to establish, from the hypothesis, either that the 
edifice is really the work of Jemshid, or that it 
belongs to his age. Moreover, his commentary 
is confined to the building, an explanation of the 
tombs being reserved for some future period. 
I, on the contrary, have begun with the latter, 
and, agreeably to my plan, have not relied on 
tradition, or modern testimony, but simply and 
solely on the evidence of contemporary writers. 
This, I am ready to allow, has not led me to 
any such positive results as those of my prede- 
cessor ; and I have been obliged to content my- 
self with determining in general terms the date 
of the buildings, and the use for which they were 
probably intended. Accordingly, I think I have 
succeeded in proving that they must be referred 
to the period of the Persian empire, and that 
the building itself, as the residence and place of 
sepulture of the Persian kings, was considered 
in the light of a sanctuary, and held to be the 
chief place in the kingdom. 

Upon comparing these two results together, it 
will easily be perceived, that they are not in any 
degree opposed to each other. For when I main- 
tain in general that the representations sculptiu«d 
on the monuments of Chihel Minar are those of 
a happy reign and brilliant court, according to 
eastern notions, I cannot but consider it very 
probable that the ideal picture given of Jem- 
shid's reign in the Zendavesta, formed their 
groundwork ; and the rather as they so frequently 
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afford traces of Zoroaster's religion. But I couid 
not bring forward this opinion withbut infringing 
the severe rules of criticism which I had imposed 
on myself. 

Supplement. 

The further illustrations of Persepolis pro- 
mised by Herder, did not appear till after his 
death, and the publication of the second edition 
of my work ; they will be found in his first 
volume, which is devoted to philosophy and his- 
tory, under the title of Persepolitan letters ad- 
dressed to several learned men ; one of them being 
particularly addressed to myself. Whoever is 
acquainted with my labours, will soon perceive 
that the greatest part of these letters, even where 
I am not mentioned by name, are written against 
me, and that not unfirequently with a degree of 
harshness which might appear surprising in a 
writer who talks of urbanity in every page, if we 
were not prepared for this by his earlier polem- 
ical writings. I first defended myself against 
his representations in the Intelligenzblatt der 
Aligem. Litter. Zeitmg, 1806, No. 17 ; and after- 
wards more at large in a treatise which I read in 
the year 1808 to the Gottingen Society of Sci- 
ences, {Eruditorum conamina ad explicanda urbis 
Persepolis monumenta censurce xai^ecta,) and 
which was only published in an abridged form, 
(^Gottinger Gelehrte Anzetger, 1809, No, 4,) as 
it did not seem proper to be included in the 
general collection of commentaries, which ought 
Dd2 
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to have something higherfor its object than the 
^sputes of the learned. If the aggressions of 
which I complain were not made in a periodical 
paper, I should rest satisfied with what I have so 
oflen professed, that if my works cannot defend 
themselves, they do not merit any protection 
from me. But as the allegations in question are 
placed at the head of Herder's works, they will 
not be so easily consigned to oblivion as the other 
polemical writings; and under these circum- 
stances, I consider myself bound to offer some- 
thing in reply. 

In my opinion, a monument of antiquity is to 
be regarded as the public property of succeeding 
ages, and every one is at liberty to exercise his 
ingenuity in explaining it, so &r as it is involved 
in obscurity. Consequently each individual may 
have a way of his own, and whatever rank he 
holds in the list of illustrators, his claim to origi- 
nality is as good as that of the very first, whether 
or not he attains to the same results. 

Such is the relation in which I stand with 
respect to Herder. Throughout the whole course 
of my researches, I have nothing in common 
with him ; I have followed a path of my own, and 
have drawn my information from other sources 
than his ; my right to my own work is therefore 
incontestable. The duty also which I owed him 
as my predecessor, has been fulfilled by explain- 
ing in the last appendix the plan of his com- 
mentary and my own, without contradicting him. 
Even supposing that I carried the interpretation 
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no farther than he had done himself, the merit 
of having confirmed those results by a critical 
examination would be due to me ; that is, so far 
as any merit will be ascribed to such inquiries. 
Was I, in this case, liable to any charge of plagi- 
arism from Herder, and had he any reason to say 
that he would not be deprived of the fruit of his 
researches ? Who vrished to deprive him of any 
part of his merit ? 

But does the interpretation, as Herder repre- 
sents, remain where he left it ? The public are in 
a condition to judge ; I fear no comparison, and 
will confine myself to the following observation : 
Herder, in his Persepolis, has given only a ge- 
neral explanation ; he says that the palace of 
Jemshid was the palace of the Persian govern- 
ment, on the walls of which the king and his 
court are represented. This is also my opinion^ 
but have I gone no farther than this general as- 
sertion, which occurs to the mind naturally of 
itself? Have I not entered into details in my in- 
terpretation, which is indeed its peculiar charac- 
ter? Moreover, as Herder has not even once 
alluded to the tombs, or to the figures repre- 
sented on them, should not my explanation of 
the latter, and the proofe by which I have ascer- 
tained the personages to whom they belong, and 
consequently the general epoch at which they 
were built, be considered as belonging entirely to 
myself? Is this not to advance the question 
beyond the point where Herder left it ? I have 
here intentionally omitted to notice the inscrip- 
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tions, as it is my purpose to return to them 
hereafter. 

But I am again reproached (p. 191, 192,) for 
not having gone sufficiently into details. I 
ought to have described the nations represented 
on the great relief one by one, and have illus- 
trated them by a comparison with the list of 
satrapies in Herodotus. It will readily be be- 
lieved, that a writer who has devoted several 
months to an investigation of Persqralis, with 
Herodotus constantly before him, has not left 
this undone. It has, however, led me to con- 
clude that no certain result is to be derived 
from this course; on which account I have 
omitted to mention it. The attempt has been 
renewed in the present edition, but without my 
having reason to congratulate myself on its 
greater success. 

What Herder is the least able to pardon me, 
is the use I have made of contemporary Greek 
writers, in order to the illustration of Persepolis. 
"As they have not mentioned Persepolis by name, 
we ought not to take them for our authority, par- 
ticularly in fixing the age of the building ; the 
edifice itself must inform us of this ;* (p. 189.) 
But does not Ctesias describe the tombs, Xeno- 
phon the court and body-^piard, and Diodorus 
(from later sources) the palace? Whence can 
we obtain purer and more certain inteHigencethan 
the accounts of contemporary writers 1 Perh^is 
the traiUtions which Herder follows ? This as- 
sertion is & very singular one, and serves to 
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shew into what absurdities the love of contra^ 
diction will sometimes bring a man. For it has 
never yet come into the mind of any one, to 
maintain seriously, that popular traditions after 
the lapse of two thousand years, have more 
weight than the accounts of contemporary au- 
thors- Are we then, according to this system, 
to receive confidently all that the orientals are 
pleased to advance concerning Solomon and 
Alexander the Great? Besides this, a curioiis 
circumstance occurs with respect to these Per- 
sian traditions. According to Herder himself, 
(p. 213,) the Persian tradition relative to Jem- 
shid ori^nated in the monuments of Persepolis. 
Thus the tradition was formed tirom the monu- 
ments, and, conversely, the monuments are to be 
expltuned by the tradition. This is criticism in- 
deed, with a vengeance ! 

Itappeared probable to me that the arts amongst 
the Persians, and particularly that of architec- 
ture, may have had a Bactrian origin. At the 
same time I have said, as clearly as 1 could, that 
I considered Bactria as the eastern part of the 
Median kingdom, with which, according to the 
Zendavesta, it was incorporated; so that this 
expression can mean nothing more than that 
the Persians borrowed their arts from the Medes, 
as they did their religion, and civilization in 
general. Herder, on the contrary, derives their 
architecture successively from the Egyptians, 
(p. 145,) which he retracts in another place, 
(p. 153;) then from the Greeks, then from the 
Babylonians, though he afterwards says it was 
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not Babylonian, (p. 189;) and lastly Irom the 

Medes : " it was," says he, " an Egyptico-Gre- 
cian art, regulated after the Medo-Persian man- 
ner," (p. 167.) Is this intelligible? And how 
can we answer a writer who so frequently con- 
tradicts himself? 

After this, (p. 158,) it is objected to me, that 
I have named Persepolis the residence of the 
Persian kings after their death. Is not, how- 
ever, such an expression justifiable, when I have 
proved, as Herder himself cannot deny, that the 
kings were buried here ; that, agreeably to the 
Perdan custom, the servants of the dead kings 
attended them hither, where they were obliged 
to remain ; and that this place was by no means 
the usual residence of the sovereigns, but th^ 
they went to it at certain seasons only, for the 
performance of certain sacred rites ? Have I 
ever called it a Necropolis, a city of the dead, (or 
rather a mere cemetery,) as Herder imputes to 
me ? Have I not, on the contrary, siud ex- 
pressly that it was considered by the Perstans 
as the capital of their empire, caput regni 9 

I had advanced a conjecture that the name 
of Persepolis is a translatioD of Pasargada, and 
that they may both have had originally the 
same signification, although the language of a 
later period distinguished between them. A 
greater orientalist, who understands the Persian 
language, which Herder did not, has confirmed 
my notion by etymological proofs, (see above. 
Appendix V.) But Herder informs me that the 
word Pasargada signified -assembly, camp of 
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the Persians ; and that every camp gave rise to 
a Pasargada, (p. 156, 159.) The first of these 
notions I published myself, and before him. 
Could then Herder have forgotten in the warmth 
of his zeal, what he had previously read In my 
own work ? With regard to the second, I ac- 
knowledge that wherever the Persians encamped, 
there was a Persian camp ; though I deny that 
every such place bore afterwards the name of 
Pasargada. I am acquainted with only one 
Pasargada, and Herder has &iled to prove that 
there were more places of the stune name. 

If there is any one merit which I have en- 
deavoured, as far as possible, to communicate 
to my writings, and especially to the present 
work, it is that of the utmost perspicuity. My 
experience, however, has brought me to the con- 
clusion, that though it may be possible enough 
to secure my being understood by the generally 
educated reader ; an attempt to satisfy the 
critical scholar is but labour in vain. My con- 
jecture respecting the original identity of Per- 
scpolis and Pasargada has been the motive for 
inducing an esteemed French writer, Sainte- 
Croix, (Examen critique des historiens d'Alex- 
andre4e-Grand, p. 892J to accuse me of having 
denied the existence of Persepolis. And this I 
am accused of, who have actually been engaged 
in illustrating the monuments of this very Per- 
sepolis! Another writer, St. JuUen de Ruet, 
(Tableau du commerce des aaciens, vol. ii. p. 
5A5,) who follows Sainte-Croix, absolutely com- 
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plains, and with every appearance of sincerity, 
of my defending such paradoxical assertions ! 

Another objection of Herder's is drawn fix>in 
my explanation of the fabulous animals. I 
have taken my illustrations from Ctesias, who 
has described them exactly as they are on the 
rehefs, or only with such variations as may 
evidently be included in the circle of this species 
of mythology. If this be the case, and the In- 
dica of Ctesias contain only such traditions of 
eastern Asia as had found their way to the Per- 
sians ; what can be excepted against this method 
of interpretation t It seems obviously a better 
proceeding, than to borrow our lights from Fer- 
dousi, who confessedly used the traditions which 
had been formed from the monuments of Per- 
sepolis. Herder himself has been unable to 
deny that the griffin and unicorn appear exactly 
the same on these monuments as Ctesias has 
described them ; and with respect to the won- 
derful animal with a human head, I have said 
that 1 consider it to be the same as the marti- 
ckora of Ctesias, which, as a quadruped with a 
human head, agrees with it in its essential cha- 
racter ; though, at the same time, I have not 
overlooked the differences which exist in the 
minor details. According to Ctesias, the term 
martichora signifies destroyer of men. Hence I 
have explamed this animid as being the symbol 
of strength uid military courage ; and I consi- 
dered it a very appropriate emblem for placing 
before the gates of a palace, which was the cen- 
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tml point of an empire gained by conquest. Is 
not all this in strict keeping? Is it not consistent? 
Moreover.the etyiiiolo^cal explanation of Ctesias 
has been also confirmed by M. Tychsen, from 
the Persian, who adds, that at this day the Per- 
sians are accustomed to name a hero and great 
warrior, merdemkkor. If this does not at the 
same time confirm my own explanation, I am 
ignorant what does. 

With respect to the figures of the kings en- 
gaged in single combat with the fabulous ani- 
mals, I said, that these probably represented the 
king as a bold and successful hunter; that this 
appeared to me the simplest and most suitable 
interpretation, because it is conformable to the 
spirit of the east, where hunting is considered as 
an exercise preparatory to war, where the great 
hunter shares the glory of a hero ; and because 
Dariiis is thus distinguished in the inscription 
reported by Strabo. This I advanced, as what 
appeared to me the most probable supposi- 
tion, without, however, rejecting Herder's idea, 
that these animals were the representations of 
subjugated nations and kingdoms. But here 
also I am in the wrong. It would be impossible 
to understand how a writer who thinks he has 
caught the spirit of the east more than all 
others, who has in ail probability read the Cy- 
ropsedia, as well as the Travels of Chardin and 
Bemier, can deny that hunting is here regarded 
in the light which I have stated, were it not to 
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be accounted for by the spirit of contradiction. 
Moreover, I said in a former part of my work, 
that I considered my conjecture only as the 
most probable which has been ofTered. Accord- 
ingly I have now changed it for another, without 
adopting that of Herder, (vol. i. p. 186.) 

For the attempt which has been made to cle^u* 
up the inscriptions, the public are not indebted 
to me, but to M. Grotefend. The readers will 
be the best judges, whether this interpretation 
continues where Herder left it. No objection of 
any importance against M. Grotefend's method 
has hitherto come to my knowledge : on the 
contrary, the orientalists of Germany and France 
have received it with approbation. In his Per- 
sepolis. Herder has left this subject untouched. 
In his Persepolitan letters, he begins by express- 
ing a high admiration of the method of interpre- 
tation, followed by the late M. Tychsen, of Ros- 
tock. But, unfortunately for him, this impartial 
scholar retracted his own, after he became ac- 
quainted with that of M. Grotefend. I fori[>ear 
all further observations on the subject, as they 
will naturally occur to the reader of themselves. 

In this reply I have confined myself to the 
monuments of Persepolis. What Herder says 
of the age of Zoroaster, whom he makes con- 
temporary with Darius, and of the Persian reli- 
^on, would furnish matter for long discussion. 
But both our writings he before the public, and I 
have no desire to repeat what has been said of 
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me. It is indeed no agreeable task to engage in 
literary polemics with a man whose deserved 
reputation I have no wish to lessen ; nor should 
I have been willing to disturb him if he had not 
6rst begun this dispute. 
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AdditioHi to page 249 of this volttme. On the mo^ 
ancient navigation f^f the Persian guif. 

In my iDquiries into the commerce of the Phoe- 
nicians and Babylonians, I have, as I think, suf- 
ficiently proved, that these people navigated the 
Persian gulf, and that they maintained by its 
means a considerable traflSc with India, either 
directly, or through the intervention of other na- 
tions. Some pubhcations which have since come 
into my hands have ^ven me occasion to subjoin 
the following remarks on the subject. 

I have already shewn that the Phoenicians 
possessed some colonies in the Persian gulf, 
amongst which I reckon the Bahrein islands, 
named Tyrus and Aradus, after two of their 
lai^st cities. A modern traveller, Dr. Seetzen, 
(see his Letter in Zach's Monthly Correspond- 
ence for Sept. 1813,) has remarked, as I had in- 
deed myself, that there were traces of Phoeni- 
cian appellations in the names of several places 
in the Persian gulf; from which Dr. Seetzen 
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concludes, that the Phoenicians had several colo- 
nies in the islands and on the neighbouring 
shores ; and this conclusion he employs in ex- 
plaining the journey to Ophir. According to 
him, the length of the voyage may be easily ac- 
counted for, by the supposition, that the Phoeni- 
cian ships sailed along the coast from one co- 
lony to another, for the purpose of traffic, before 
they returned to the place from whence they set 
out. Moreover, Edrisi expressly mentions an 
Ophir in the region of Bahrein, (there is another 
in the country of Om&n,) beyond which, he says, 
there is a place named El-Harrah, which would 
seem to be the ancient Gerrha. All this is ex- 
tremely probable. As soon as the Phoenicians 
participated in the trade of the Persian gulf, they 
could not dispense with colonies in this; and 
necessity obliged them to found several on the 
two shores and in the islands. At the same 
time this confirms my opinion respecting Ophir, 
and that it did not imply any one single place, but 
generally the southern emporia of Arabia Felix, 
Africa, and perhaps India, so &r as the ancients 
were acquainted with it This explanation is 
favoured by analogy, as the appellations of dis- 
tant places and countries are usually vague 
amongst all nations ; and much perplexity has 
been introduced iuto ancient geography by at- 
tempts to ascertain them ; as, for example, in 
the case of Thule. The explanation is also 
agreeable to history, as it discovers to us, why 
several Ophirs are found in those different coun- 
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tries, and at the same time enables us to account 
for the duration of the voyage, and the nature 
said variety c^ the merchandise. Lastly, it is 
agreetUjle to etjrmology, as Ophir in the Arabic 
language signifies, " rich countries," (see Tych- 
sen, De Commerdis Hebreeorum, in Commmtat, Soc. 
Gott. voL xvi. p. 164.) Thus, I c(Hisider Tar- 
shish to be a general appellation for the coun> 
tries with which the ancients were acquainted 
in remote parts of the west ; for Spain iu parti- 
cular. The more recent opinion of Gosselin, 
with which Vincent concurs, (ii. p. 638,) urges 
that the expression, ships of Tarshish, should be 
rendered generally, ships of the sea, and this no- 
tion is favoured by Luther. But in the second 
book of Chronicles, (xix. 21,) there is express 
mention of ships going to Tarshish, nia^ 
vhtihn; which the interpretation in question 
would suppose to be interpolated, (Tychsen, 
L c.) Should we explain the Hebrew Tfirshish 
by the word sea, this will not affect the exist- 
ence of the Phcenician Tartessus, as a colony in 
Spain, which is sufficiently known from the au- 
tiiority of Greek and Roman authors. 

Besides the Phoenicians, the Babylonians, or 
Chaldseans navigated the Persian gulf. The ar- 
guments which have been already adduced appear 
to me sufficient to establish the fact; Dr. Vincent, 
however, has led me to remark the existence' 
of other proof, {Peripl. ii. p. 356.) He supposes 
that tiie destruction of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar 
had for its object the extension of Indian com- 
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merce to the Persian gulf and Babylon, and 
from thence, through the empire of this king, to 
Damascus and Syria, by way of Palmyra. At 
the same time he quotes a fragment of Abyde- 
nus, (in Scaliger, De Emendat. Temp. Notae ad 
Beros. p. xii.) concerning the works designed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, near Babylon, according to 
which he made two canals, the Harmacales and 
Aracanus, constructed large sluices, confined the 
waters of the Tigris by a dam, and built the city 
of Tenedon, as a defence against the incursions 
of the Arabs. This city of Tenedon, above the 
mouth of the Pasitigris, was a considerable em- 
porium ; and as lately as the age of Nearchus 
afforded a market for Arabian and Indian pro- 
ductions. 
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On the Voyaget of the Phceniciana and CarthagimUau 
to Britain, and their lettlement* on the coast. 

In my disquisition upon the voyages of the Car- 
thaginians to the Tin-islands, from not being 
aware of the existence of any others in the 
neighboxu-hood, I had identified the IruttitE 
CEstrymnides with the Scilly group, though, at 
the same time, I could not conceal from myself 
the difficulties connected with this hypothesis. 
A critical notice of my work, inserted in the 
Metropohtan Magazine for January, 1832, and 
for which I feel very much obliged to the writer, 
has since pointed out the inadmissibihty of my 
assumption ; and from a more accurate know- 
ledge of the locality than I could pretend to, the 
Reviewer has been enabled to place the whole 
subject in a better light, and I am therefore 
anxious to submit his explanation to the reader. 
Before we proceed, however, I shall first of all 
endeavour to shew how &r we are justified in 
supposing the Phoenicians, and their colonists the 
Carthaginians, to have extended their voyages 
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as far as Britain, and to have formed settlements 
on the coast : in doing this, we must be careful 
to make a due discrimination between what has 
real historical testimony for its basis, and that 
which depends on conjectural probability alone. 

In the portion of my work relating to the 
Carthaginians, (see vol. i. of the African Nations, 
Appendix vi.) I have already cited the authority 
which, as connected with this question, must be 
looked upon as the 6rst and most important, 
being no less than that of the Carthaginian com- 
mander Himilco, to whom the charge of the 
expedition destined for the British shores was 
intrusted ; and though it comes to us through an 
indirect channel, we must still be content to 
receive it as entitled to our earliest consi- 
deration. 

The Carthaginians fitted out two grand simul- 
taneous expeditions for the purpose of planting 
colonies, and pushing their discoveries further : 
one of them, under Hanno, was destined for the 
western coasts of Africa ; the other, under Hi- 
milco, for the corresponding shores of Europe. 
Both commanders had their respective adven- 
tures commemorated on a public monument, set 
up in one of the principal temples of Carthage. 
The account of Hanno's expedition has for- 
tunately been preserved in a Greek translation, 
already noticed in the volume on the Carth^- 
nians, (App. vi.); where it was shewn, that the 
account in question is not a detailed narrative of 
Hanno's adventures, or even an extract of any 
E e 2 
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such narrative, as has been generally supposed, 
but, as the title itself proves, " a public memo- 
rial ;" in fact, a mere inscription, such as the 
Carthf^nians vrere accustomed to inscribe on 
public monuments in commemoration of some 
great national undertaking. What has been 
said of Hanno's voyage will also apply to that of 
Himilco. Unfortunately, however, but little in- 
formation has come down to us respecting the 
latter; and that Httle is contained in the frag- 
ments of a poem by Avienus, entitled, "Ora 
Maritima ;" which, as far as they relate to this 
subject, will be found in the Appendix above 
referred to. 

These fragments supply us with the following 
data: — 

1. The Pbcenicians had, in very early times, 
extended their voyages from Gades along the 
coasts of Europe. 

2. The Carthaginians did not merely follow 
in their wake ; but had also founded a series of 
independent colonies beyond tlie pillars of Her- 
cules, along the shores of Spain, from whence 
they sailed still further to the country where tin 
and lead were to be prociu^d. 

3. This was also the destination of Himilco's 
voyage : but whether bis expedition consisted of 
a single ship, or of a whole squadron, is uncer- 
tain ; probably the latter was the case, as it is 
known to have been with respect to the under- 
taking of Hanno. 

4. The extent of the voyage itself was the 
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Insulse (Estrymnides, which Himilco reached 
after a four months' sful. 

5. These islands lay contiguous to the shores 
of Albion, so near, in fact, that the communica- 
tion between them and the main land was kept 
up by means of boats made of leather' : they 
were also within two days' sail of the " Holy 
Island," inhabited by the Hiberni. 

6. The coasts of Albion, opposite to this 
isltmd, were inhabited by a people whose chief 
occupation was commerce ; for which purpose 
they traded thither in their canoes. 

All this is clearly deducible from the passages 
cited in the above-mentioned Appendix ; but 
still the original question recurs — which are the 
Insulffi (Estrymnides ? 

Unacquainted with the existence of any others, 
I had set them down as the Scilly Islands, to 
which the Reviewer objects, that such a deter- 
mination is out of the question, they being no- 
thing more than bare rocks, at too great a dis- 
tance from the mainland, arid situate in too 
stormy a sea to admit of being approached in 
canoes. On the other hand, the opinion of the 

* Boats [brmed of wicker work, covered with oilcloth or leather, areitiU 
in common use throughout Wale*, and particularly on the Wye and Se- 
vern, where they are termed CtraeUti they are not much bi^er than a 
■Doderatel; lized basket, and are only made to hold one person, who aleo 
canie* it about with hiro, and makes use of it, as occasion may require. 
The public papers, however, lately noticed an occurrence of shipwreck on 
the weuem eoaat of Irelutd, Irom which it appears that boat* of this de- 
■ciiptioD are also used on the open sea. and are large enough to ac- 
commodate upwards of half a dozen people, bariiig been employed in 
ibe aba** instance to convey the surriTor* to land. Tajsni, 
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Reviewer points to St. Michael's Mount, as the 
probable situation of the (Estrymnides, which is 
accessible from the main at ebb tide, and where 
also there are traces of other small islands, now 
submerged. I will, however, give the whole 
passage in the words of the writer himself: — 
" We are of opinion, that the present St. Mi- 
chael's Mount is intended, which, at low water, is 
joined to the main land, and where tin is found 
in two ways, in stream works, and by mining. 
The Scilly isles are mere rocks : St. Michael's 
Mount, it is true, is not more of itself ; but vte 
know that there was other land, perhaps isolated 
also, in Mount's Bay, and since submerged. In 
those days we do not believe tin was found in 
mines, whence it is now taken in the state of 
ore : it was in all probability collected from the 
stream works, in the form which is denominated 
gnun-tin. These stream woAs are horizontal 
excavations, open to the earth's surface, whence 
the tin is obtained by washing. These stream 
WOTks do not require machinery to descend into 
them, or to drain them. Pickaxes of holm, box- 
wood, and hartshorns, have been often found in 
them, the instruments of a rude people and age. 
May not (Estrymnon in Avienus mean the Li- 
zard ? The bay and isles, Moxmt's Bay ? Then 
is all accounted for." 

With this explanation I fiilly concur, as the 
most probable that has yet been offered ; for it 
not only removes the difficulty, but perfectly co- 
incides also with the customs of the Carthagi- 
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nians, whose usual plan it was to make choice 
of some small island contiguouB to the shore, as 
an emporium for their merchandise, of which the 
Ceme islands, o£f the coast of Lybia, are an in- 
stance. I take then St. Michael's MQunt, with 
the islets formerly surrounding it, to be the In- 
sulse CEstrymnides ; Mounts Bay to be the Si- 
nus, and Cape Lizard the Promontory, men- 
tioned by Avieniis. These ulands are situate on 
the coast of Cornwall, the native country of tin 
and lead. I do not see, however, why the means 
of obtaining the metal should be limited to 
merely trenching the soil, as in the case of the 
stream works above noticed. The Phoenicians 
possessed considerable skill in mining operations, 
which it is not likely they would have failed to 
exercise in the case before us. The only serious 
difilculty seems to consist in lema's being placed 
at a distance of only two days' sail from the 
spot; but perhaps it would be unreasonable to 
eicpect very minute accuracy in such fragments 
as Uiose we have alluded to. 

The above explanation agrees also with the 
account given by Diodonis, (L p. 347,) who 
mentions, that " the inhabitants of the British 
continent were very skilful in obtaining the tin, 
which they afterwards conveyed to a small island, 
called Fetis, accessible from the shore, dryshod, 
when the tide is out :" this was the mart where 
the foreign merchants carried on tiieir trade, and 
took in their cai^oes. 

We may receive it then as an historical &ct, 
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that the Phoenicians, and after them, the Cartha- 
ginians, extended their discoveries and their 
commerce from Gades to the shores of Britain, 
and indeed to the coMt of Comwiill, as being 
the nearest, and at the same time the most 
abundant in the productions they particularly 
sought for. It is not expressly said that they also 
passed over into Ireland, nor in fact is it prolui- 
ble they did, because the articles they were in 
quest of could not be procured there. They 
were, however, acquainted with the island, and 
from their having denominated it " the holy," 
they must in consequence have attached to it 
cert^ ideas connected with religious wOTship. 
An intercourse between Britain and Ireland 
must also have existed, from the fact of its being 
Icnown how many days the passage thither would 
require. 

The next question is, whether the Phoeni- 
cians or Carth^nians ever established any per- 
manent settlements on the coasts of Britain ? 
We know that the colonies of the latter people 
extended a considerable way along the western 
shores of the Spanish peninsula, but how iar 
they reached in this quarter we have no posi- 
tive means of ascertaining. Certmnly no account 
on which we can rely of their having founded 
colonies in Britain, has come down to us. That 
it was the general custom, however, of the Car- 
thaginians to form such settlements may be in- 
ferred from the account of Hanno's expedition, 
and that Himilco's also had a similar object in 
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view is very probable. Moreover, Diodorus and 
Strabo both expressly mentioD, that the natives 
of these islands became civilized through their 
commerce and intercourse with foreigners'. 
No Phoenician remains of any kind, that I am 
aware of, have hitherto been discovered in Bri- 
tain. In Ireland, however, they have still a tra- 
dition, founded on the songs of their bards*, 
that a portion of the island was once in the pos- 
session of settlers who came from Spain, and 
were called Phenies ; these might certainly have 
been Phoenicians, but they might also have been 
of Iberian descent Nevertheless, the tradition 
is altogether too vague to carry any weight in a 
critical examination of the question. 

' Stkabo, p. SSf. We must take care, bofreTer, not to coobuod hi* 
liuula Cauiterides, whicli cm hardly be any other than the Sciliy l(le«, 
iritb our IiuoIeb CEitrymnide*. 

* See Turner'* Hlatory at Englaad in the Middle Agei, vol. L p. 283. 
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On the vommeree of Pahni/ra and the neighbaurittg 
cities '. 

Mr object in the present essay is to illiistTate 
the commercial history of Paknyra and the nei^- 
bouring cities of Arabia Petnea, and the eastern 
parts of Syria, by means of ancient monuments 
and inscriptions, still fomid existing after the 
lapse of centuries ; at the same time, I shall not 
omit to notice the corresponding statements ol 
contemporary and other writers. Before we 
proceed, however, to a general discussion of the 
subject, it will be requisite to premise a few ob- 
servations relative to the situation and history of 
Palmyra itself. 

This celebrated city, whose ruins still attest 
its former importance, was situated in the heart 
of the Syrian desert*, though on an isolated spot 

< Fmib ■ Litin dinertition b; the author, enlilied Ct m m m it wUr 
Palmjfrm cldMnnifw wMnn, er mamiimtiitit el fiucr^wwiM tUatf rata. 
* L>t. t*. Long. SS* 10' from Onmwich. 
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well watered, and abounding with palm trees, 
from which latter, in fact, it derived its name. 
It was distant about four or five days' journey 
from Damascus, and about two or three from the 
Euphrates. The peculiarity of its situation is 
well described by Pliny*; "Palmyra," says he, 
" urbis nobilis situ, divitiis soli, et aquis amienis, 
vasto undique ambitu arenis includit agros, ac 
velut terris exempta a rerum natura privata sorte, 
inter duo imperia summa Romanorum Partho- 
rumque ; et prima in discordia semper utrimque 
cura." Palmyra, however, went into decay, and 
its very name was almost forgotten in conse- 
quence of the commercial routes of the caravans 
from Syria to the Euphrates being altered. It 
was only in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century that it again came into notice ; and cer- 
tain English merchants established at Aleppo 
havii^ had their curiosity excited by the reports 
of the wandering Arabs, proceeded, in the year 
1691, to explore its ruins, and brought home 
with them copies of some of the inscriptions, 
which were afterwards published in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society^ From this epoch 
the attention of antiquaries was generally di- 
rected to these interesting remiuns, until, in the 
year 1751, two English travellers, named Bou- 
verie and Dawkins, well furnished with the ne- 
cessary means, having undertaken a journey to 

• Pim. nut. Nat. n. 31. 

* mim. IVoiu. vol. H. An ■xpUnation of them mt aUenpud by 
Amibam Scllib, in hu Jutiqidtiti and Hiilerf ^ Patmfra. AppCD' 
dix, I.oiidon, I8M. 
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the Levant, with the view of exploring the re- 
mains of antiquity to be found in that neigfa- 
bourhood, determined at the same time to pay 
a visit to Pahnyra, not merely for the purpose of 
supplying a general description of the ruins, but 
also of bringing home with them an accurate de- 
lineation of the particular buildings, together 
with copies of the inscriptions. In effecthig the 
latter part of their intention, they were singularly 
fortunate in making choice of Mr. R. Wood, him- 
self also an antiquarian, and an architect of 
very great taste. Under his superintendence was 
published the magnificent work entitled "the 
Ruins of Palmyra* ; as well as another of similar 
form and subject matter, being dedicated to the 
scarcely less surprising remains of the city of He- 
liopolis, or Baalbec, in Syria. 

The origin of the city Palmyra, as we learn 
from the Jewish records, may be referred to the 
tenth century before the birth of Christ, it hav- 
ing been built, tc^ther with some other cities in 
Eastern Syria, by Solomon the son and succes- 
sor of David. This is expressly mentioned in 
the book of Kings*, and in the Chronicles', where 
we read, that "Solomon built Tadmor in the 
wilderness ;" and, according to Josephus*, Tad- 
mor is the same as Palmyra. " This city," says 

■ rk Rmii^ Pahnyra, aihtniiiti Tadmor, London, ITSS. The ipleodid 
workof C&iiAS, Vtfagt pittarttqut n Si/rie, etc conuuiB drawing* of the 
baildii^i, but not of ihc inicriptiaM. 

> 1 KiHO* ix. IS. 

' 2 Chbok. viii, 4. 

* Ant. Jad. *iii. 6. 
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he, " was built and strongly fortified by Solomon, 
who called it Thadamor, as indeed the Syrians do 
to this day, but the Greeks call it Palmyra." We 
are not indeed told for what particular purpose So- 
lomon built Palmyra, but as he is said to have sur- 
rounded it with very strong fortifications, it 
must have been intended as a fortress or gar- 
rison town to repress the incursions of the wild 
roving hordes of the desert, especially as the 
kingdom of Judsea, in consequence of the war- 
like expeditions of his father David, was extended 
as far as the banks of the Euphrates. After the. 
time of Solomon, we find no mention of Palmyra 
in Jewish history, which is not much to be won- 
dered at, considering the revolt of Syria firom 
the Jews, upon the erection of an independent 
kingdom at Damascus. Some writers, indeed, 
are of opinion, that the city was taken and 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar*, though I have 
not been able to ascertain on what authority they 
found their opinion ; it is, however, so far probable 
that Nebuchadnezzar may have taken Palmyra, as 
we know that in the course of repeated expeditions 
against the kings of Judiea and Damascus, be at 
length reduced the whole of Syria into his power. 
After the time of Cyrus, Palmyra, from the na- 
ture of its situation, was most likely subject to 
the Persians ; but as long as their empire lasted, 
I can find no mention made of it ; from whence 
we may rightly infer, that the city was not at 
that period of very great importance, even 

• SlLLEK, l»e. eil. p. S79. 
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though it might have served the purposes of 
conunerce. We are equally without informa- 
tion as to Palmyra during the mihtary career of 
Alexander, both when he took possession of 
Syria, after the battle of Issus, and when he 
marched from Egypt to the Euphrates ; because, 
in order to avoid the desert, he proceeded 
straight to that river, which he crossed at Thap- 
sacus. After the death of Alexander, upon the 
foundation of the empire of the Seleucidse, the 
condition of Palmyra seems to have been the 
same with that of Sjrria generally ; at least, in 
the monumental inscriptions, of which wc shall 
have soon occasion to speak, the method of 
computing time by the aera of the Seleucidffi 
universally prevails ; but we look in vain for any 
account of the city itself during the reign of 
those monarchs. 

We now come down to the time of the Ro- 
mans; and here, at length, the name of Palmyra 
seems to have become known to the western world. 
For when, upon the overthrow of Mithrida- 
tes, and the expulsion of his ally Tigranes fix>m 
Asia Minor and Syria, those countries were re- 
duced to the form of Roman provinces, the city 
of Palmyra, in all apparent probability under- 
went the same fate. It was possible, however, 
considering its isolated situation in the middle of 
a desert, that it might have continued 6cee and 
independent ; and that this is no unwarrantable 
supposition appears, among other circumstances, 
particularly from what is reported of the con- 
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duct of M. Antony in his expedition against 
Palmyra, and also from what we read in the 
historian Pliny. For when Antony, after the 
defeat of Brutus and Cassius, took possession of 
Syria, he despatched his cavalry to plunder Pal- 
myra, by way of remunerating them for their 
services, objecting against the citizens the crime 
of siding alternately with the Romans and Par- 
thians, on the confines of whose territories their 
town was situated. The design of Antony was 
indeed prevented, as the inhabitants, having ob- 
tained previous intelligence, abandoned the city, 
and transported all their valuable effects beyond 
the Euphrates, on the further bank of which 
river they posted a guard of archers to defend 
the passage, so that the detachment were obliged 
to return empty handed, and without even 
coming to an engagement. But had the Palmy- 
renians been under the power of Rome, I can 
hardly understand how they could possibly fall 
under the accusation imputed to them by An- 
tony. However the case may be, this at least is 
sufficiently evident, that the inhabitants at this 
period had already acquired a great reputation 
for wealth. The same may be mferred, I think, 
from the words of Pliny : " Palmjra, privata 
sorte utitur inter duo imperia summa, Romano- 
rum Parthorumque, et prima in discordia utrim^ 
que cura :" for what else can the expression 
" privata sorte utitur" signify, as applied to a 
town situated between two powerfol empires, 
than that it was subject to neither of them ? and 
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if, Upon the breaking out of quarrels between the 
two powers, it was the first object of both to 
secure the alliance of such a city as Palmyra, is 
it not plain that the latter must have been inde- 
pendent, from the very circumstance of its being 
free to choose which party it would side with ? 

Palmyra, however, seems to have undergone 
considerable change soon after the time of Pliny : 
in fact, it had now reached a period which, if we 
may judge from existing remains, was by far the 
most flourishing and prosperous the city had yet 
seen. Its still surviving monuments almost all 
belong to the age of the Antonines, including 
the reign of Adrian, and extend downwards 
to its final decay under the emperor Aure- 
lian. What was the particular condition of 
Palmyra under Trajan the contemporary writ- 
ers have omitted to notice ; but as we read of 
its being restored^ by Adrian, who was his suc- 
cessor, it had probably experienced some re- 
verses of fortune, either in consequence of the 
wars carried on in Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Arabia, during the latter part of Trajan's reign, 
or from the earthquakes which at that time de- 
vastated Antioch and other neighbouring cities. 
From the remark of Stephanus, just alluded to, 
it appears, that Adrian not only restored Pal- 
myra, but that he also called it, after his own 
name, Adrianopolis ; an appellation, however, 
which subsequently grew into disuse. In the in- 

■ STErniH. df Vrb. lub tttAiAVfa. 
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scriptions the name of Adrian occurs twice*. 
From one of them we learn, that the emperor 
paid a visit to the city, and was received with 
great pomp and magnificence. The inscription 
itself is in honour of a certain Malech, also 
called Agrippa, who on this occasion, when the 
town was filled with strangers, supplied the pub- 
he baths with unguents at his own expense. 
The other inscription is found not in the city 
itself, but in a neighbouring Mohammedan 
mosque, and commemorates the piety of a cer- 
tain Abilenus of Decapolis ; who, in the year of 
the Seleucidse 445, (A.D. 133,) h^ erected an 
oratory to the health of Adrian, and prepared a 
pulvijiar, or lectistemium, on the occasion. If 
we enquire how it came to pass that the splen- 
dour of Palmyta increased to such a degree 
under the Antonines, we should recollect what 
was the peculiar situation of the Asiatic pro- 
vinces during the reign of those princes. Upon 
Adrian's spontaneously restoring to the Parthians 
the provinces which had been taken from them 
by Trajan, the protracted war between that 
people and the Romans was followed by a tran- 
quil state of affairs, which lasted all through the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, and consequently for 
upwards of forty years. That, during this long 
interval of peace, as was natural, the arts also of 
peace were cultivated, magnificent buildings 
erected, and an additional stimulus given to the 

'• RuinM of Palmyra, No. »x. and SbllEB, No. tvili. p. 383. 
VOL. [f. F f 
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commercial intercourse of Asia, particulariy now 
that a free passage was allowed to merchants 
travelhng through the Parthian territories, has 
already been shewn in another place*. In the 
absence of almost all the contemporary histo- 
rians, a sufficient degree of light is thrown upon 
the subject by the monumental inscriptions of 
Palmyra, for enabling us to understand how 
that, in common with the other cities of Syria, 
attained such an eminent degree of splendour, 
owing to the vast increase of wealth consequent 
upon commercial speculation. 

With regard to the political condition of Pal- 
myra at this period, it is evident from the in- 
scriptions, that the Romans allowed her such a 
measure of civil liberty as the " urbes ainvvo/toi.'' 
enjoyed. We hear of public decrees being issued 
by the senate and people, though at the same 
time we meet with frequent mention of the Pro- 
curator of Augustus, who, under the title of Du- 
cenarius, superintended the collection of the im- 
perial revenue*. 

As long as the Parthian epipii^ lasted, P^- 
myra continued faithful to the Romans, whom 
she fr^uently assisted in their wars with the 
former power; and, as the inscriptions testify, 

■ See ToL iii. at iM* work. Appendix. On llu tameat rf P t tkmn'i gee- 
graphs. J°B. H«LAL«, ID hii CArenicoii, givei ■ list of the public buiU- 
ingi erecled b7 the Rouud emperore in Sjrii ; and unoDg them, ■ tem. 
pie at Heliopolii, bf Antoniniu Kiu. Whal ii sarpriiiiig, however, At 
name of Palmjn ii not even mentioned iyj thii writer. 

' Ruimi a/ Pttlnyro, No. xt. xvi. xia. TheM inicriptioBa, howerer, 
belong to the Iwt age* of Palmyra ; that ia, to the time of GalUenu*. 
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gave 8 splendid reception to the emperors Alex- 
ander Severus and Gordiwi*, when they visited 
the city. About this time, however, a great re- 
volution took place in Asia; the Parthiau em- 
pire, under the Arsacides, being overthrown, and 
and the Persian dynasty of the Sassanides, under 
Artaxerxes, being established in its room. The 
latter, who boasted their descent from the an- 
cient kings of Persia, accordin^y strove to re- 
cover the provinces formerly belonging to the 
Persians, but now In the possession of the 
Romans, which necessarily gave rise to new and 
frequent wars between the two nations. On this 
occasion, too, the Pidmyrenians, we are in- 
formed, continued for some time to side with 
the Romans. Their forces were commanded by 
Odenatus, a bold and successful general, of noble 
birth, and the husband of Zenobia ; who, having 
entered into a league with Bahsta, the prsefectus 
pnetorii, defeated the Persian king Sapor, who 
had invaded the Roman provinces, drove him 
beyond the Euphrates, took possession of his 
capital, Ctesiphon, and restored the wavering 
power of Rome in the east*. In return for these 
services, he was associated by Gallienns in the 
empire, under the title of Augustus. Upon the 
assassination, however, of Odenatus by his kins- 
man Mseonius, A. D. 260, the whole face of afiairs 
was completely changed : his widow Zenobia, a 
woman of masculine spirit, who administered the 

' Inscripl. No.ix. Compare Jut. CAriTOLiNuilii GoitD.iu. cap. 9. 
■ Theiellius Pollio fo ODSHAto, Script. HUU Amg. loL iL 
Ff2 
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government in the name of her sous, neglected 
the interest of Rome to make an alliance with 
the Persians ; and, with the view of founding an 
independent kingdom for herself, carried arms 
over a wide extent of country, invaded Egypt 
and the provinces of Asia Minor, and affected 
the haughty title of "Queen of the EastV Her 
success, however, was not of long duration ; for 
Aurelian, having restored tranquillity in the 
west, proclaimed war against Zenobia, routed 
her at Emesa, besieged Palmyra, whither she 
had fled after the battle, and, upon her attempt- 
ing to escape, took her prisoner and carried her 
to Rome to adorn his triumph. The conse- 
quences of this defeat were ruinous to Palmyra ; 
the citizens having again revolted, Aurelian came 
back and took the place by storm, slew the in- 
habitants, according to his own declaration in a 
letter to the senate*, and finally razed the city 
to the ground, A.D. 273. There is no occasion 
to enlarge upon this part of our subject, as it 
wiU be found at length in the contemporary 
Roman historians. 

With respect to the commerce of Palmyra, we 
shall be best able to explain its nature by refer- 
ring to that of Asia in general. This has al- 
ready been done in a preceding part of this vo- 
lume, where I have proved the commerce in 
question to have been carried on by land rather 
than by sea, though in fact the latter kind was 

Script. IIUI. Aug. voL ii. 
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not wanting. The peculiar nature of Asiatic 
land-commerce is such that it cannot be en- 
gaged in by a single individual, or by a few only, 
but requires the cooperation of a numerous body 
of merchants travelling in company,- who form 
what is termed a caravan. The length of the 
journey, and the savage disposition of the wild 
roving hordes, who subsist by plunder, would 
effectually deter a small unarmed band of indi- 
viduals from making the attempt. Accordingly, 
it was usual for a numerous and well-armed 
body of merchants to assemble together, who 
elected one of their ntunber as leader of the 
whole caravan. Their merchandise was trans- 
ported on camels ; but as neither men nor 
beasts of burden coiUd possibly accomplish the 
whole journey without stopping, it became ne- 
cessary to select certain halting-places, for rest 
and refreshment. Such of these places as of- 
fered fevourable opportunities in point of situa- 
tion for the establishment of fairs and markets, 
became in process of time themselves emporia 
of considerable trade, and, under fortunate ctr- 
cun^tances, soon grew to such a pitch of wealth 
and prosperity, as to vie with the most splendid 
cities of the east. Such was "Palmyra. Being 
situated -on the confines of the Roman and Par- 
thian empires, its very situation rendered it sin- 
gularly adapted for all the purposes of interme- 
diate commerce, or, as we should term it, " a 
carrying-trade." This species of commerce, more 
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than any other, is calculated to ensure abundant 
profits, as the goods that have been purchased 
firom one set of traders are not retailed to an- 
other, but at a considerable advance upon the 
prime cost. A similar observation is made by 
Appian,wha says, " Pahnyreni, mCTcatores sunt, 
qui merces ab AralMbus ac Ptuihis coemtas, Ro- 
manis itermn vendunt'." How extremely pro- 
fitable this kind of trade was to the Palmyre- 
nians has been already noticed by Pliny, where 
he speaks of the Arabians' : " gentes," says he, 
'' quae heec agun^ in umversum sunt ditissimfe, 
at apud quas maximse Romanorum ac Partho- 
rum opes subsistant, vendentibus qos capiunt, ni- 
hil autem invicem redimentibus." The latter 
part of this remark will generally ^ply also to 
the commercial intercourse of modem Europe 
with China. 

The ntuation, therefore, of Palmyra in the 
heart of the Syrian desert, made it necessary 
that the commercial routes leading thither 
should be tiraversed, not by single traders, but 
by a whole society of merchants, sharing the 
danger in common. A s^e passage through the 
territories of the wild Arabs was only to be pur- 
chased by money, or secured by force of amis. 
The tribes inhabiting the district now called 
Nejed were femous, even in the remotest times, 
for the number and superiori^ of their camels. 
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with which they supplied the Pahnyrenians, who 
would otherwise have been utterly unable to ac- 
complish their long commercial journeys. 

The passage, however, through the countries 
inhabited by the wandering Arabs was attended 
with very considerable expense : — " Mirum 
enim," says Pliny, " ex innumeris illorum popu- 
lis, pars magna in commerciis aut latrociniis*." 
During the prosperous ages of Palmyra^ this ex- 
pense was occasionaUy defrayed by private citi- 
zens or magistrates, to whom, in consequence, 
public honours were decreed either by the senate 
and people of the city, or by the caoavans of 
merchants themselves. These honours con- 
sisted in erecting a statue, accompanied with an 
inscription', commemorative of the liberality and 
public spirit of the individual concerned ; and it 
is owing to the fortunate preservation of certain 
of these inscriptions, that we are enabled in any 
measure to illustrate the commerce of Palmyra. 
In prosecuting this subject, we shall therefore, 
first of all, enquire into the particular articles in 
which Pahnyrenian commerce consisted ; se- 
condly, into its nature, and inethod of carrying 
on ; and thirdly, we shall examine the several 
routes along which it passed. 



* Id Wood's Palmynt, theie imcriptioiu are twen^-thre* in num- 
ber, of which thirteen are in PBlmyreniBD character and dialect, with the 
•ddltioD of the Greek interpretatian, (explained b</ Eichboeh, in Cmi- 
■wnt. Btc. Soc Oatt. voL ri.) and the rest in Greek alone. Three oT the 
Utter are here inaerted, the fourth or laat hai been already interpreted by 
BicBBOBK, in (he work jual quoted. 
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With respect to the merchandise itself, we 
have ah^ady ascertained it to have consisted for 
the mt^t part of Arabian and Indian produc- 
tions ; what these were may be easily gathered 
from Herodotus, Strabo, and other writers. From 
Arabia was procured frankincense, myrrh, and 
other aromatics ; and from India also, articles of 
perfumery, pearls, precious stones, tc^ther with 
cotton and silk stuffs of various kinds ; all accu- 
rately enumerated by the author of the Periplu&. 
At Palmyra were to be had silken garments of 
a very expensive kind, and remarkable both for 
their extreme deUcacy of texture as well as bril- 
liance of colour, (these were conveyed to Rome, 
where, however, they were at first prohibited*,) 
purple vests of Indian manufacture, embroidered 
with gold and precious stones, and other articles <^ 
commerce, too numerous to mention. 

I shall now proceed to notice those inscrip- 
tions which serve to throw some light on the 
character of Palmyrenian commerce. These are 
four in number, three being written in Greek 
only, and the last in the dialect of Palmyra, 
with a Greek translation subjoined. I shall here 
present them to the reader as they occur iu 
Mr. Wood's work, together with a translation in 
Latin, remarking beforehand, that I do not intend 
to trouble him with the niceties of v^bal criti- 
cism, which would be foreign to my purpose ; as 
all that I wish to deduce from them has refer- 
ence exclusively to commercial subjects. 
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(Rains of Palmyra, No. XVIII. In the court 
of the great temple.) 

'H ySovX^ Koi o Sijftoa SeTrrl/uov rhv KpantoTov hrir- 
Tptnrov Xe^dtrrav Aovyevaptov - - - [ey^eoZortjv t^» 
fUT)rpOKo\a>velat, ical avaKOfLlvavra tcLs avpoSlaa i^ 
ISiatv Koi ftapTUprjdivra inro twv apj(eiJ/Kopiov, koX Xafi- 
■jTpSta trrpa.Tri'y'^ffavTa leai dyopavop.'^a-atna t^s ainijs 
fj/rjTpoKoKovelcis, kcU irXeloTa olxoBev avaXatffaiira, Koi 
dpiaavraT^Te avrfj 0ov\§ xal r^ S^/i^ xai pvpel Xa/i- 
■jrptSf tn/fiiroalapxov Twu tow Alia B^Xav iepuv ret/iija 
tpexev ir HavStx^ 

" Senatus Populusque (Palmyrentis) Septl- 
mium optimum Procnratorem thicenarium Au- 
gust!, qui oleum curavit donandum metropoli co- 
lonic, quique suo sumptu commeatnm mercato- 
ribus iter commune facientibus prsebuit; et a 
negotionim preesidibus amplum testimonium ad- 
eptus est ; fortiter et cum laude militantem, et 
sedilem ejusdem metropoleos colonise, plurimas 
etiam opes domi impendentem ; ideoque placen- 
tem idem Senatui Populoque; nunc magnifice 
symposiarchmn agentem in sacrificiis Jovis Beli 
honoris ergo (cohut) anno ~ - mense Xandico." 

The Septimius, mentioned in the above in- 
scription, called also Orodes, was the Ducena- 
rius or Procurator of the emperor, and at the 
same time, a/fp6vo/Ms, or adile of the city of Pal- 
myra. He is commended on many accounts. 

F^si. Because he made the city a present of 
oil ; for there can be no doubt, that the letters 
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eX are to be supplied, as Seller has correctly ob- 
served'. It is easy to conceive, that the con- 
sumption of oil must have been very great, not 
only for the piuposes of daily use, but also for the 
public baths, particularly when we consider the 
nwnerous population of the city. Such a pre- 
sent, therefore, must have been very acceptable 
to^the Palmyremans, as oil could not be procured 
except at a vast expense, owing to tiie peculiar 
situation of Palmyra. 

Secondltf. Because he entertained or provi- 
sioned the company of travelling merchants at 
his own expense. The inscription therefore al- 
ludes to the caravans, whom Septimius Orodes 
furnished with provisions for their journey. 

Thirdly, This grateful attestation was made 
to Septimitis by the prefects or head-men of the 
merchants, (toZv apxeim&poit); whence we may con- 
clude, Uiat at Palmyra the merchants consti- 
tuted a particular rank or assembly of indivi- 
duals, who had their own presiding officers ; of 
whom, however, nothing further is known. 

Fourthly. This Orodes, it appears, was also the 
Sjfmposiareh, upon occasion of festivals and sacri- 
fices being held in honour of Jupiter Belus, or the 
Sun, who was the tutelar divinity of the city, as 
well as of its merchants. He is said to have dis- 
chai^;ed this office in a splendid manner, as havii^ 
taken upon himself the whole management of the 
sacrifices, together with the sumptuous banquets 
which usually succeeded. We leam, therefore, 

^SlLLBB, in the Appendix, p. 321. 
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from the above iijscnptton, that the care of su- 
perintending sacred and commercial matters was 
vested in the same person, which also supplies 
us with an additional proof, that among the Pal- 
myrenians, as well as tiw other nations of the 
east, an intimate connexion subsisted between 
religion and commerce. 

For all these services, the senate and people 
of Palmyra awarded to Septimius Orodes the 
honour of a pnbfic inscription, and no doubt 
also a statue, set up in the court of the princi- 
pal temple, commemorating his munificent hbe- 
rality to his native town. 

n. 

(Rtdns of Palmyra, No. X. In the long portico.) 

'JovXiov Avp^>uov ZepaJZav Moxl/tov tov ZeffaCSov 

A<r0opovfiaiBa ol <rin> airr^ KareKOivret elt 'OXoye- 

trtdSa i/uiropolav tarnaav Apitravra oUtm retfi-iia x^^^ 

BarStic^ Tov HN^ irovt. 

" Jidium AureVum Zebidam Mozimi F. Ze- 
bidte nepotem mercatores qui cxmi illo descen- 
denint ad VologesiaB mercatum constituerunt 
Asthorubaida, virum ipsis gratissimum honoris 
gratia, a. 658. Sel. {Ckr. 246.) 

1. Here again we meet with a company of 
merchants, under the conduct of Aurelius Ze- 
bida, coming down from Palmyra to Vologesia, 
a town situate on the Euphrates, in order to at- 
tend the markets held there. 

2. These merchants, it seems, elected Zebida 
to the office of Astorubaida. The latter appel- 
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lation must of course be interpreted from the 
Palmyrenian dialect, and not from the Greek. 
According to Prof. Ewald ; " It is of Semitic 
origin, the latter part of the compound being 
evidently the Arabic, \a*j, Baida, i. e. desertum; 
with respect to otrBepov, supposing the letter to 
represent /l, it might stand for fV^pw, tu- 
tela ; so that the whole word would mean prcesi- 
d'mm de»erti; but it seems more likely to come 
from ITOtfN, (in Hebrew, ^DW,) which makes 
the whole equivalent to prcefecltu deserti^ 
Which of these two interpretations be the more 
probable I leave my readers to judge, though 
I certainly prefer the last mentioned, so that As- 
torubaida would be a kind of honorary title con- 
ferred upon the leader of a caravan, after a pros- 
perous journey, similar to that of Imperator, 
with which the Roman legions saluted their ge- 
neral. In fact, it is a title not merely given by 
acclamation, but commemorated on a public mo- 
nument, which could hardly have been done 
without public authority. 

3. This inscription was set up, possibly to- 
gether with a statue, by the company of mer- 
chants, (not by the senate and people,) because 
Zebaida had discharged his ofiSce of conductor 
with great credit. The date of the inscription 
coincides with the year 246, A. D., and conse- 
quently with the reign of the emperor Philip. 
As to Zebaida himself, it is not altogether im- 
probable, that he was the same person as Zaba, 
or Zabda, who is mentioned among the generals 
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of Zenobia, in the time of Aurelian, twenty-five 
years afterwards*, in which case he must have 
been a yomig man when he was appointed As- 
torubaida ; but in a question of so much uncer- 
tainty, I dare not venture to be positive. 

III. 

{Ruins of Palmyra, No. V, in the court of the 
temple.) 

N^OTj 'AXKarov rov Nijn} toS 'AWdrov trvvaZidp- 
■)(7}V o( (Tvvava^ivres fAtr avrov e/i-rropat aTro ^opdffov 

TNT p.7fVQS ViavZlKOV. 

" Nesas, AUati F. Nesae N. Synodiarchse, mer- 
catores qui cum eo descenderunt ab Euphrate et 
Vologesia, honoris et gratitudinis causa (hanc 
statuam posuenint) a, 453, (Chr. 141.)" 

This inscription is almost of similar import 
with the preceding one. We learn from it, 

1. That it was set up, and perhaps together 
with a statue, in the court of the temple, in 
honour of a certain Nesa, the son of Allatus, of 
whom nothing more is known. 

2. That this was done by the company of 
merchants to whom Nesa had served the office 
of Synodiarck, or conductor. 

3. That this company also had returned to 
Palmyra from the Euphrates, and the city of 
Vologesia. 

4. That this occurred in the year 141, A.D., 

• ZoBlMtr*, i. 50, 61. F. Vopiscui in AuRELlitNO, c»p. 25, 
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and consequently under the reign of Antoninus 
Pius. 

And lastly, from the circumstance of the in- 
scription heing set up in the court of the temple 
itself, we derive another proof of the connexion 
between commerce and religion. 

IV. 

(Rtdns of Palmyra, No. XIII. This inscrip- 
tion is found in the long portico, and is written 
both in Greek and in the Palmyrenian dialect 
The Greek translation is imperfect, but the Pal- 
myrenian is preserved entire, and has been in- 
terpreted by Elichhom (loc. cit.) in Hebrew and 
Latin. It is short indeed, but remarkable, from 
being set i^ in honour of a Jew.) 

a6ov AfaXif ap^i/vTTopop dvaKi>fj,lcav[Ta } auvo- 

Slap irpolKa i^ ISlav T«i/iijs XofXf ?Toys ©f^. 

Hsec est statua Julii Aurehi Schalmalath, filii 
Malee, Hebrsei, ducis societads peregrinatorum, 
quam in ejus honorem erexit S. P. Q. P. quod 
adduceret talem societatem. Gratis solebat iti- 
nera facere. A. 569, (Chr. 258.) 

1. This monument it appears was erected in 
honour of a certain Schalmalath, who is ex- 
pressly said to have been a Jew. It follows 
therefore, that Jews^ also exercised the mercan- 

' What a Taiit concoune of ■tringen there mi in Paln^n mar be 
f*lber«d from tb« liat or captive nationi wbich adoraed the thuinpb erf 
Aurelian, pvea by Flav. Vopiacui, c 39. He mentiaiu the Blenunjes, 
Azumiuns, nativee of Arabia Felix, Indians, Bactrians, Iberiaua, San- 
ceps, Persians, beside* other* fnm the north. 
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tile profession at Palmyra, were ui the halnt ol 
making journeys, and held in so much respect as 
to have public honours paid them. 

2. This Schalmalath had served the office of 
apx^finropos, or conductor of the caravan, which 
he brought safe to Pahnyra, and indeed at his 
own private expense. The addition of " gratis 
solebat itinera facere," leads us to infer that he 
had often exhibited such proofs of liberality 
before, and thus have laid repeated claims to tlw 
gratitude of the city. 

3. The statue and inscription were erected to 
him, not by the merchants themselves, but by 
the senate and people of Palmyra, which is an 
additional proof of their high regard for indivi- 
duals who had deserved well of the merchants 
when on a commercial expedition. Nor is it 
surprising that public honours should be awarded 
them in consequence, when we consider that the 
wel&re of the state absolutely depended on the 
safe arrival of the caravans. 

It is, I think, sufficiently evident, from what 
has been advanced on this subject, that the com- 
mercial interests of Palmyra were supposed to be 
under the special protection of the gods, that is, 
of the tutelar divinity of the city, viz. the Sun. 
This is confirmed by the character of the places 
where the inscriptions are found. The temple 
dedicated to the Sun stood in the middle of a 
spacious area or court, fonniog a square, and of 
such extent, that a whole encampment of Be- 
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douin Arabs is contained in the enclosure. 
This was surrounded with double peristyle, each 
consisting of about a hundred pillars, behind 
which was a series of apartments. The entrance 
was through a grand and highly ornamented 
portico; immediately upon entering were seen 
two large tanks or reservoirs, eight feet deep, 
and furnished with steps to go down into the 
water ; the whole court being paved with mar- 
ble'. Its modern appellation among the Arabs 
is, " the court of Camels," which leads us in a 
moment to suspect, that its original destination 
was precisely similar. It has, in fact, all the ap- 
pearance of an eastern caravanserai ; its form is 
square ; the portico, with the adjoining apart- 
ments, seem intended for the convenience of 
travellers; the tanks supplied an abundance of 
water, while the spacious court afforded plenty 
of room for the beasts of burden, and the mer- 
chandise they conveyed. 

It is here too, as we have already seen, that the 
statues with inscriptions were erected in honour 
of those individuals who had conducted the ca- 
ravans at their own expense. In the neighbour- 
hood was another stupendous portico, upwards of 
four thousand feet long, itself also ornamented 
with inscriptions and statues in honour of par- 
ticular merchants. When we take oU this into 
consideration, are we not authorized in supposing 

* Camparefor Ihiiand what FoI]oBs,lhe conciie de«cription of Casbas, 
BUached lo liis Viewi of Palmyn. 
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this court of the temple to have been originally 
a kind of public inn, (the erection of such places 
in the east being always regarded in the light of 
a religious obligation,) destined for the reception 
of the merchants and their cEunels ? May not the 
long poi-tico, secured as it was from the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun, have been a kind of baz&r or 
exchange, where the merchants exposed their 
commodities for sale, and at the same time as- 
sembled for the transaction of business ? We 
must, it is true, be content to leave this for mere 
conjecture ; but that the place in question was 
in some way or other subservient to the purposes 
of commerce, is plain enough from the inscrip- 
tions themselves. 

As to the enormous wealth of the Palmyrenian 
merchants, it will be sufficient to quote what Fla- 
vius Vopiscus says of Firmus, a native of Seleucia, 
and the ally and friend of Zenobia, who arrogated 
to himself the title of prince, but was afterwards 
overthrown by Aurelian : — " De hujiis divitiis 
multa dicuntur. Nam et vitreis quadraturis 
domum induxisse perhibetur, et tantum habuisse 
de chartis, ut publice ssepe diceret exercitum se 
atere posse papyro et glutino. Idem et euro 
Blemmyis (Nubiae populo supra ^gyptum) so- 
cietatem maximam tenuit, et cum Saracenis 
(Arabibus); naves quoque negotiatorias ad In- 
dos ssepe misit. Ipse quoque habuisse dicitur 
duos dentes elephanti, pedum denilm, ex quibus 
Aurelianus ipse sellam constituerat facere*." — 

* Flav. Vopiici-i in FiaMO, cap. S. 
VOL. II. G g 
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It 18 well known that the inhabitants of Sidon 
understood the art of manufacturing glass ; 
which however was not employed for windows, 
or for making cups and other articles of domes- 
tic use, but solely for the luxurious purpose of 
overlaying the walls of their houses, etc. 

It now remains for us to say something of the 
particular routes by which the Palm)Tenian mer- 
chants travelled in their commercial expeditions. 
I consider this part of our subject of very great 
importance, as involving not merely the convey- 
ance of merchandise, but also the propagation of 
religious opinions, laws, and national civilization 
in generaL As iar as Palmyra is concerned, I shall 
rest my deductions chiefly on the authority of 
Appian and Pliny, before quoted, and which 
proves the Palmyrenians to have had in their 
hands the intermediate commerce, or carrying 
trade, between the countries of the east and the 
whole western world. The language of these 
writers is alone sufficient to shew, that the com- 
mercial routes in question were directed partly 
towards the south, partly towards the east, and 
partly towards the west. 

Those routes which had a southern direction, 
led, in the one case, into Arabia, in the other to 
Egypt. That the Arabian trade was of very 
great importance, and perhaps the most consi- 
derable of all, I consider to be evident from 
what has gone before. With regard to the par- 
ticular route which it traversed, some light is 
thrown on the subject by a passage in Pliny, 
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(Hist. Nat. vi. 32.) " Nabataei, Arabise populuB, 
oppidum includunt Pelram nomine in convalle, 
pauIo minus duorum millium passuum amplitu- 
dine, circumdatum montibus inaccessis. Hue 
convenit utrimque biomm eorura qui et Syria (al. 
Syriae) Palmyram petiere, et eonim qui ab Gaza 
venerunt." As to the situation of Petra, there 
can no longer be any doubt that it is the same 
as the modem Carrak. It has been seen and de- 
scribed by Burckhardt' ; and a ground plan and 
views of the ruins are given by Laborde. The 
place is strongly fortified by nature, and is dis- 
tant about thirteen geographical miles south of 
the Dead Sea. An extremely narrow defile be- 
tween lofty mountains, more like a sheepwalk 
than a regular path, leads to a plain of moderate 
extent, shut in on all sides by precipitous rocks, 
in the middle of which stands the city of Petra, 
still remarkable for its remains of ancient build- 
ings. In the time of Alexander, and conse- 
quently therefore under the Persian dynasty, 
Petra was the emporium for the aromatics 
which the Nabatheans brought thither from 
Arabia Felix. Antigonus formed the design of 
plundering this opulent city ; and with that 
view sent his son Demetrius, who carried off 
from Petra five hundred t^ents of sUver, toge- 
ther with a \arge quantity of frankincense ; he 
was however eventually defeated in his enter- 
prise, for the Nabatheans pursuing alter him, 
succeeded in recovering the stolen booty*. 

' TratfU jn Sjfria <u4 the Htig Land, p. 422. 
3 TbU vinry is Telmnl by Diodomub ii. p. 390. 
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From the words of Pliny, whichever reading 
we choose to prefer, one thing at least is certain, 
that at Petra the commercial road parted in two 
directions, one leading to the left towards Gaza 
and the shores of Syria ; the other to the right 
towards Palmyra. We have already shewn from 
Strabo', that the road to Arabia Felix, that is, 
the region of Hadramaut, the native country of 
frankincense, occupied seventy days* journey from 
Petra ; though it is not Hkely the Palmyrenian 
merchants proceeded further than the last named 
place, which was the market for the productions 
of Arabia. 

That Palmyra maintained a commercial inter- 
course with Egypt, that is, with Alexandria, may 
be inferred from the vicinity of these cities, as 
well as the example of Firmus quoted above. If, 
as he is reported to have done, he kept up a close 
correspondence with the Blemmyans, a people o( 
Nubia, who traded at Meroe in the interior of 
Africa, it is evident that a part of this commerce 
also was in the hands of the merchants of Pal- 
myra. Moreover, we learn of Firmus, that he 
had a share in the Indian trade, and by sea too ; 
according to Strabo*, the grand emporitmi for 
the latter was the port of Myos Hormos in 
Egypt, situate on the Arabian gulf, from wh^ice 
also Firmus must have despatched his ships to 
the Indian markets; for, to the best of our 
knowledge, the Persian gulf, in the time of the 
Parthian empire, was not open to the trade with 

■ SrmAB. p. III3; tee the cliiptcr on (he Phttiiritmt. 
* Strab. p. 179. 
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India. However this may be, it is quite certain 
that the Palmyrenians, in addition to their com- 
merce by land, exercised also a sea trade with 
India. 

Further: that the routes leading from Palmyra 
towards the east were also frequented by her mer- 
chants might be inferred from the situation of that 
city itself, as being the intermediate point of the 
carrying trade between the East and the western 
. world. The inscriptions, however, are conclusive 
of the fact. From them we learn, that one of 
these routes was directed towards the Euphrates, 
and consequently to Babylonia; which I have 
already shewn to have been, in very ancient 
times, a celebrated commercial country'. The 
city, indeed, from which it derived its own name, 
was no longer in existence when PalmjTa flou- 
rished, as we are informed by Strabo and Phny. 
The latter has these words : — " Babylon, Chal- 
daicanun gentium caput, diu sununam claritatem 
obtinuit in toto orbe. Nunc ad soHtudinem re- 
diit, exhausta vicinitate Seleucise, ob id coiiditse 
a (Seleuco) Nicatore intra nonagesimum lapi- 
dem, adTigrin. Ferunt ei plebis urbanae DC.M. 
esse. Invicem ad banc exhauriendam Ctesiphon- 
tem, quod nunc caput est regnorum juxta ter- 
tima ah ea lapidem condidere Parthi. Et post- 
quam nihil proficiebatur, nuper Vologesus rex 
^ud oppidum Vologetoeertam in vicinio condi- 
dit*." Now if the treasures of Parthia were ex- 
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hausted by the Arabian trade, as the same writer 
asserts to have been the case, there can be no 
doubt that the cities just mentioned were the 
principal emporia for it 

We learn however Irom the inscriptions, that 
the Palmyrenian caravans did not actually pro- 
ceed as far as the great cities, but stopped short 
in the town of Vologesia, which Pliny calls Volo- 
gesocerta. It is, in fact, the pectiliar nature of 
Asiatic commercial intercourse, that the mer- 
chants travelling m company do not go at once 
to the royal cities, but halt at some station in 
the neighbourhood, where they expose their 
goods for sale, and which, from that circum- 
stance, and from being much frequented by the 
inhabitants and general traders, becomes itself a 
town of considerable importance ; from hence to 
the capital the road is easy and secure, and indi- 
vidual merchants may proceed thither without 
danger. Thus the caravans for Constantinople 
stop short at Brussa, and those for C^ro in the 
town of Gii^eh. In the same manner, the in- 
scriptions inform us that the merchants of P^- 
myra halted at Vologesia ; which was situate on 
the Euphrates, near Babylon, and only a day's 
journey or two from Ctesiphon. Vologesia was 
buUt by Vologesus, the first of that name, and a 
contemporary of Nero, a little before Pliny's 
time, as he himself reports'. The inscription 
already noticed shews, that markets or fairs 
(i/im^opeia) were held here for the sale of mer- 

' Plin. Hill. .Va/. k)c. cit. 
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chandise brought by the caravans. From hence 
the merchants could proceed to Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon with perfect security, and without the 
risk of being plundered ; whereas from Palmyra, 
through the middle of the desert, they were 
obliged to travel in numerous companies, and 
well armed. There appear to have been cer- 
tain stations on this route, the names of which, 
otherwise unknown, are mentioned by Ptolemy*. 
In the time of Strabo, when Vologcsia was not 
yet built, the Syrian merchants turned off to- 
wards the north, and passed the Euphrates at 
Anthemusias, in order to escape the oppressive 
exactions of the petty Arabian princes'. The 
merchants of Palmyra, who frequented the royal 
cities and commercial towns of the Parthian 
empire, brought home with them the produc- 
tions of India, and even, as appears likely, of 
China itself, the original country of silk ; these 
they disposed of to the traders of the Roman 
world. We have already shewn in another place, 
that Babylonia and its various cities were, from 
the most ancient times, the common emporia of 
eastern commerce. But as the limits of the 
Parthian empire were contiguous to India, it was 
very easy for the inhabitants of the former to 
hold a commercial intercourse with the Indians; 
though it does not, indeed, appear that the Pal- 
myrenians themselves ever proceeded as fer aa 



■ Ptol. v. Ifli for iListance, Avoria, Adactui, and othera. 
*Strjib. p.lOe4. 
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India, by land ; the extreme limit of their mer- 
cantile expeditions, being the city of Vologesia. 

Lastly: the commercial routes of Palmyra were 
directed towards the cities of Syria and the 
Phoenician ports. The particular stations on the 
line are not, in fact, mentioned by any writer of 
antiquity; but we have sufficient evidence in the 
splendid ruins of temples and other buildings 
still found at Emesa, (Homs,) and Heliopolis, 
(Baalbec.) The predominant worship in these 
places, as at Palmyra, was that of the sun ; and 
they were both situated on the direct road from 
the latter city to the shores of the Meditemir 
nean; so there can be no doubt of their having 
been stations for the caravans of Palmyra. 

The accounts of recent travellers, particularly 
Seetzen and Burckhardt, speak also of mag- 
ni6cent ruins, scarcely less remarkable than 
those of Palmyra, existing in the eastern part of 
Palestine, beyond the Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
formerly called Decapolis. The [nincipal of these 
remains are found at the ancient Gerasa, Gadara, 
and Philadelphia. The ruins of Grerasa, named 
Jerash by the Arabs, have been described by 
Burckhardt *, and consist of a temple and portico, 
tt^ether with an amphitheatre: those of Gadara 
and Philadelphia are said to be little inferior. If 
we ask how these cities, on the very margin of 
the desert, arrived at such a pitch of splendour, 
opulence, and luxury, the same causes may be 
alleged as contributed to the elevation of Pal- 

' Travelt in Sgria, p. 252. 
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myra. They were all situate on the direct road 
which led from Petra, the principal emporium of 
Arabian commerce, to Damascus and Palmyra ; 
they flourished in the same age, their architec- 
tural remains exhibit the same character, and the 
name of Antoninus occurs at least once in all 
three*. But as we do not find in these ancient 
cities any inscriptions similar to those of Pal- 
myra, I forbear to enlarge upon them in this 
place, having confined myself throughout to such 
evidence only as depended on the express testi- 
mony either of ancient writers or of the monu- 
ments themselves. 

* BuKCKHARi:.T, luc. cit. The wordi MofKor Aup . . ' . r, occur on a 
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